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AUTHORITY CLAIMS IN EARLY GREEK COSMOLOGIES: 

A STUDY ON Xenophanes, Heraceitus, Parmenides, and Empedocees 


TIMHE ENEKEN: 
OIAHI MHTPI TE OIAOI HATPI 



Description of thesis: 


The aim of this thesis is to examine the nature of the expertise which the first Greek 
cosmologists pursued, and the way in which they introduced a new area of 
knowledge. It is also investigates the way in which these early thinkers expressed 
their personal views, and the way in which they attempted to claim public attention 
in order to establish themselves as experts in society. The knowledge which they 
wished to divulge in the community is quite distinct from the knowledge which was 
disclosed by other prestigious individuals, such as the epic poets or the seers. 
However, there are significant respects in which the authority claims of the first 
cosmologists resemble the authority claims of these individuals. This thesis proposes 
an interpretation of these similarities in light of the oral nature of archaic 
communication, which the discussions of these texts often neglect. The need to 
persuade a live audience had a considerable impact on the way in which the first 
cosmologists presented themselves to their audience, since they could use traditional 
material differently in order to reach out for a larger audience. Tradition was thus 
appropriated to new ends and to a new way of self-projection. At the same time, 
however, the content of the knowledge which the individual disclosed did not 
exactly fit to traditional standards. This thesis examines the relation of the 
Presocratics with tradition and the respects in which they differ and attempt to mark 
a new area of expert knowledge. This in turn helps us re-evaluate the authority 
claims of the Presocratics and to interpret them in cormection with the circumstances 
under which these texts were published rather than in connection with our modern 
expectations about what qualifies for theoretical investigation. 
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Chapter I: Introduction 


Chapter I: Introduction 

1. The context for Presocratic authority claims 

This analysis promises to examine the authoritative perspective of the 
most prominent cases of early cosmologists. Before turning to the major 
question of this examination, it is important to define first the particular sense 
with which "authoritative" occurs in this study. Authority is here used in 
connection with that particular occasion of presenting oneself and one's work 
in front of a live audience. It is in this respect that this term aspires to refer to 
the specific way in which an individual wishes to present himself to his 
audience as someone who is worth listening to, but also as someone who has 
managed to acquire advanced knowledge. In addition, the term 
"authoritative" pertains not only to the person, who presents his personal 
point of view about a specific topic, but also to the peculiar nature and 
implications of his truth, such as its content, thought, and language. It may be 
noted from the outset that authority claims and the wish to establish oneself 
as a competent individual in the archaic epoch were generally raised within a 
traditional and social context. 

In order to understand and define the particular quality and key 
features of the type of authority asserted by the Presocratics, and what is 
telling, and potentially distinctive, about the way in which they make their 
authority claims, it is essential to explore firstly the special types of authority 
which were current in their society. This is important because, when new 
forms of authorities appeared in 5* century Greece, the audience expected to 
find in their presentation a kind of self-projection, which would evoke in their 
minds familiar modes of expressing authority. In archaic presentation, that is, 
the act of defining oneself in relation with existing tradition was to a 
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considerable extent a common way of claiming personal authority in public. It 
should be pointed out however that our examination of background 
authorities does not aim in directing the attention of the reader towards a 
black-or-white understanding of archaic authority. Epic poetry and the art of 
divination are picked out as examples of archaic authority, because they 
represent the most prestigious and popular cases of authority in Greek 
society. At any event, this contrast fails, when considered alone, to 
accommodate a substantial interpretation of the authoritative perspective of 
the first cosmologists. 

At the same time however, it is vital to distinguish Presocratic 
authority claims from those made by other authorities, mainly because 
modern scholarship has occasionally treated apparent similarities between the 
two as evidence for an identical authoritative status. For example, 
Xenophanes has been sometimes understood as a rhapsode, Parmenides as a 
shamanistic figure, whereas Empedocles as some kind of a mystical icon. In 
other words, it is impossible to interpret the various ways in which the 
Presocratics under examination attempt to differentiate, and eventually 
establish, their cosmological enterprise from other areas of expertise, unless 
we have firstly examined the particular and crucial features of other types of 
expert knowledge. 

The examination of other cases of archaic authority thus helps us throw 
some light upon the standard expectations which the audience of the first 
cosmologists had, when they listened to new kind of logos which laid a claim 
to a privileged status. It also helps us clarify the way in which novel ideas 
were received by their public, and interpret the authority claims of the 
Presocratics from a new, and perhaps more suitable, angle. If we chose to 
follow this line of reasoning, it is then possible to view the authority claims of 
Presocratic logoi in connection with the element of audience familiarity, which 
plays a central role in the construction of an authoritative identity in oral 
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cultures. The oral circulation of ideas in archaic Greece required from 
authoritative individuals to interact with a previously formed tradition. In the 
oral presentation of ideas, that is to say, multiple forces of tradition were at 
play. It is therefore vital to adopt this point of departure in this analysis, 
because it is fruitful, when it comes to understanding the particular function 
of some apparently problematic features of the early cosmological accounts 
under examination, which cannot be otherwise explained. 

The reader will also detect the absence of Greek lyric from the 
discussion of early expressions of individual authority. Lyric poetry is 
deliberately excluded from this analysis, whereas epic poetry is here used as a 
point of reference, because it is this domain of poetic activity in particular 
which is more frequently acknowledged in the surviving Presocratic 
fragments.^ It is also with this kind of traditional authority that Presocratic 
thinkers bear the most striking and significant resemblance in terms of the 
intellectual role which they were at pains to undertake in society. In addition, 
Presocratic cosmologies do not generally give the impression that they were 
formulated as a response to the tradition of lyric but of epic poetry. ^ The 
question of understanding the significant implications of epic authority is 
thus important for this examination, because this authoritative activity set the 
standards for later authoritative claims. 


1 Although there is a single mention of Archilochus in Heraclitus (B42), according to 
whom he should be dismissed together with Homer from the poetic contests. 
Nonetheless, the point made here is that the Presocratics under examination do not 
launch a systematic attack against lyric poets. 

2 Except in the exclusive case of Xenophanes, for which see analysis in relevant 
chapter. 
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i) Epic poetry 


The first example of an authoritative posture was preserved in the oral 
poetry of Homer and Hesiod, from whom we acquire important information 
about the way in which the question of authority was firstly raised. Although 
epic poetry acknowledges various types of social authority,^ the authority of 
the poet in particular is the only case for which the information is moderately 
more extensive. Epic poetry defined its authoritative truth as a form of 
knowledge, which can be generally described as the narration of past heroic 
deeds as well as the explanation of the world in terms of human and divine 
interaction. 

It then appears that the authoritative task of the epic poet was related 
from the earliest beginnings with a kind of truth, which was believed to 
transcend everyday life, since it dealt with matters unattainable by the 
common lot. The reliability of this truth, however, was endorsed by the 
traditional and religious belief that the gods are prone to communicate, in fact 
intimate, their high-status knowledge to privileged individuals of their 
choice, and through them to human society.® The Muses were, because of 


3 In the Homeric poems we find figures of oocpOL, like Nestor, army leaders, valiant 
warriors, and honourable aristocrats, but also other forensic types of authority (i.e. 
the drijj-LoepyoL) such as that of crafters, whose art and expertise are important 
because they attend to society's everyday needs. 

* For the view that the truth presented in epic poetry aims in the reconstruction of 
past events and in the presentation of the xAea avdpcov, see Detienne (1994, p. 66), 
Thalmann (1984, pp. 124 and 132), Murray (1981, esp. p. 91), and Humphreys (1983, 
p. 214). Cf. also Demodocus' song in 9 489 and 9 498 ff. For that the truth presented 
in epic poetry combines the narration of past events with a description of the nature 
of the divine, see Th. 33 and 100-5. 

® The contact of the epic poet with the divine is revealed from that he is commonly 
referred to as deloQ, but also from that epic poetry defines poetic craft as a gift which 
divine grace bestows (cf. 9 43, 64, 498 and 539; Th. 93-4 and 103-105; Arch. fr. 1; and 
Find. 01. 7.7). The Muses were believed to both dispense and deprive an individual 
from the ability to sing, as in the case of Thamyris (B 594-9). For the common belief 
that gods could hear and respond to human requests, see E 121; Sol. fr. 13; Sapph. fr. 
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their divine status, omniscient, and for this reason they could inspire the poet 
with the transcendental vision which his task required. This is expressed in 
the motif of poetic invocation, which occurs at critical and important parts of 
the poem.^ In addition, the motif of divine inspiration also meant to remind to 
the audience that the account which they were about to hear was partly the 
product of a divine revelation and hence particularly important. 

Epic poetry repeatedly associates the activity of singing with an 
authorised setting of performance, such as the banquet. This poetry, 
furthermore, claims that song corresponds to specific social purposes.^ The 
social prominence of the early poetic logos had two aspects: it aimed in 
entertaining and in teaching the audience. Examples of poetic performance in 
Homer suggest that this poetry was sung and that it was subject to pre¬ 
defined standards in terms of both language and content.® This is also 
suggested by the fact that epic poetry often describes an authoritative 
performance with the expressions Kara Kou/rov or xazd [zolpavd These 


1; Alcm. fr. 5; Arch. fr. 108, and Find. Paean. 6.68. For the archaic notion that the poet 
receives his information from the Muses, see A 218, H 508,11112, and B 761. 

® See, e.g. B 284-93. Cf. Find. Pyth. 6. The omniscience of the Muses was traditionally 
attributed to their omnipresence, for which reason they were also believed to witness 
everything. They were also credited with the ability to speak eloquently, which 
seems to imply the epic view that skilful utterance was one of the many aspects of 
poetic authority. Hesiod, for example, describes them as dpzLenelaL {Th. 29). 

^ This is revealed in the inclusion of the bard in the drjpLoepyol list (q 382-5), but also 
from that this poetry was performed in the centre (eg peoov) of the gathering (cf. 0 
262). For the eminent position of the poet, see, e.g. 0 471-2 and v 27-8. 

8 However, this does not also imply that oral epic poetry appeared in a fully 
organised and conscious fashion of this kind of authority as such. The point here is 
rather that it was the first kind of a socially important activity, whose rule of 
composition gradually formulated a traditional pattern of presentation and of self¬ 
presentation. 

® For these expressions, see 0 488; B 213; 1 236 Kooppzope Aacov, K 472; A 48; Innovc; 
ev Kazd Koopov epvKepev. The basic sense of xazd xdopov in the Iliad is that of an 
ordered whole, e.g. the formation of the army in battle array (cf., A 48; M 85). Cf. 
also, the example of Thersytes' bad speech in the Iliad (B 211-6). He is thus 
characterised as dpezpoenfji:; and for this reason his words are described as enea 
OiKOopa, which is to say that his words lack measure. 
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authoritative expressions bear a two-fold meaning: on the one hand they 
imply the arrangement of the traditional material and formulaic language in a 
manner that is suitable for oral communication, and on the other they suggest 
the notion of what is morally fitting and therefore potentially educational. 
They also illustrate the implications of poetic expertise (aocpia), since their 
skilful application calls for a remarkable capacity for remembering in live 
performance the stock of the epic formulae, which oral tradition made 
available to the individual poet.^° 

In terms of the performance itself, the limitations inherent in the 
compositional technique of the epos required a particular kind of verbal 
expression, which made apt use of tradition, and which in this way 
encouraged the perpetuation of tradition. This in turn implies that in this 
mode of communication and of authoritative self-presentation the verbal 
form, and consequently the general thought thereby expressed, of the 
published information was to a considerable extent constrained by rigidly set 
standards, which could not be easily overlooked by the epic poet in his 
composition. At the same time however, he was relatively free to enrich in his 
performance the way in which traditional material was presented or to refine 
the oral formulae by submitting with his performance possible variations or 
new formulae.” 

Consequently, in terms of the way in which epic poetry was 
experienced by its audience, they expected, in fact demanded, to listen in this 


In Murray's view the poetic processes of performance and of composition are 
simultaneous (1981, p. 95). See also. Lord (1960, p. 13). The "steady flow of words" is 
thus a vital element of the poet's linguistic task and formed a part of his expertise. 
This becomes apparent from the poetic metaphors which simulate the flow of speech 
to the flow of a river. Cf., Th., 39 {aKafiaTOc; peei av6i]), and 97; and A 249. It is much 
later with Pindar however that the poet appears to be self-conscious about his 
craftsmanship, for he explicitly tells us that he will find a way to articulate the things 
he wants to say (Cf. e.g., 01 3. 4-6: evpovzL xpdnov). 

”For a discussion of variation in performance, see discussion below. 
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kind of performance a familiar and moderately standard set of words and 
ideas but also of stories. The authoritativeness thus of individual composition 
and performance was decided according to how skilfully the individual poet 
treated existed tradition. This in turn implies that the authoritative task of 
epic poetry was confound not only by the themes and expression permitted 
but also by the standard expectations, even perhaps disposition, of the 
audience. 

Although scholars do not commonly agree to what extent personal 
creativity was an active option for epic poets, it seems generally safe to 
assume that at least to some extent it was. The authoritative image, which the 
epos affirms, presents us with a paradox; it is of a personal and at the same of 
an a-personal nature. It was a-personal insofar as the poetic truth was 
believed to derive from a divine source, and it was personal insofar as the 
extensive variety of the formulaic stock offered the opportunity for variation 
and constant change within a relatively stable tradition. 

This paradox can be however explained when viewed in light of the 
oral status of this poetry, which hampers the appearance of permanent and 
fixed versions of a song. The epic poetry of the archaic age was delivered 
orally and it was not, at least at its early stage, preserved with writing. For 
this reason, poetic performances varied according to the taste and craft of 
each individual performer. What this means is that the audience was inclined 
to accept alternative takes on the same theme provided, of course, that the 
composition generally conformed to the traditional rules of the epos. This 
eventually encouraged a spirit of individual competition and, more 
importantly, of inner-differentiation, within the domain of this kind of poetic 
activity. In the Homeric hymn to Apollo, for example, the poet advertises 
himself against other poets, thus acknowledging a more general situation 
according to which individual authorities with the same type of social 
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influence and recognition attempt to differentiate themselves from one 
another. 

In addition, Hesiod in the opening of his Opera advises Perses to 
always distinguish good (i.e. constructive) from bad (i.e. unproductive) Tptc- 
Hesiod then goes on to describe the nature of 'EpLQ by adding thaf one 
rhapsode hates the other in the same way in which a potter or a builder 
"hates" an individual, who practises the same craft. In his view, this kind of 
human behaviour is nonetheless an example of good 'EpiQ, since for Hesiod 
competition in general is not considered ignoble or barren, when it is directed 
towards a good cause.Hesiod thus illustrates a complex social phenomenon 
of competition, which eventually results in positive progress. According to 
him, the authoritative activity of poetry can advance exactly because 
individual poets are at liberty to compete against one another in contests. 

The commormess of the spirit of poetic competition is also confirmed 
by the fact that the Greeks were particularly keen on attending poetic 
contests, which took place on mainly religious occasions such as public 
festivals. In fact, Hesiod himself accounts for his personal victory in such a 
contest in memory of Amphidamas.^^ It then becomes apparent that already 


12 Cf. Hymn, horn., In Apoll., 161 ff., which includes a direct address to the audience. It 
also worthy of note that the singer of this hymn links his authority with his ability to 
contrive verses which can please the audience. For an examination of Greek poetic 
contests, see Herrington (1985, pp. 5-6). 

12 Cf. Op. 24-6. Note also that according to Hesiod such competition is not only 
productive but it is also acceptable on moral grounds (ayaOi) Epic)- 
I'l It also seems likely that Hesiod understood his poetry in connection with this 
belief. This becomes apparent especially when considering the distinctively different 
kind of epos he composes for his Homer-accustomed audience. 

12 Cf. Op. 654-662. Although Hesiod simply says that he won the prize of a tripod 
with his vpvoc;, the phrasing he uses points at his Theogony. It is also worthy of note 
that he appears to be particularly concerned with mentioning his victory, since it is 
apparently irrelevant to what he previously advises Perses. He is also emphatic in 
the way he introduces his victory {pe (pppi). The Theogony is implied especially in 
lines 658-9. 
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in the epic the tradition inner-differentiation was an acceptable way of 
establishing personal authority. 

The custom of performing poetry in public has one further implication 
for our point of analysis. J. Herrington points out that archaic poetry was not 
a collection of written texts but an ensemble of various live performances of 
the same poem.^'^ Quite naturally then, it is impossible for us to recover 
completely the oral version of a poetic composition. At the same time, 
however, epic poetry discloses some aspects of its oral communication, which 
are telling for the occasion upon which epic poetry was firstly communicated. 

Homeric poetry repeatedly associates song and, consequently, the skill 
of singing with musical performance. In the Odyssey, whenever authoritative 
singing is about to commence, the Kfjpv^ places in the hands of the gifted 
individual a KidapLQ, which accompanies his composition.When Homer 
distinguishes different kinds of vdoc, which Zeus bestows to mortals, and 
which brand various areas of human competency, the skill of the KidapLQ is 
mentioned together with the skill of doibi]}^ In a similar fashion when Hesiod 
distinguishes different authoritative classes of individuals, he groups together 


Cf. Herrington (1985, p. 3). In terms of how epic poetry was sung he claims that it 
was not a fully melodic song but a form of either unadorned speech (Acyctv) or non- 
melodic chant (one sense of deideiv). It seems that in the Homeric age it was recited, 
like lyric, with the accompaniment of a musical instrument. It is thus hard to miss the 
powerful impact that music had on the audience due to its pleasing effect {Tepfic)- 
For the view that lyric poetry was performed napaKazaAoyr], i.e. in a plain recitative 
mode (cf. Gentili (1988), p. 35). 

Cf. a 153, 9 261, E 569, and a 155 (in which Phemius is said to possess the skill of 
both (poppiCeiv and deideLv), but also Hrd. Hist. 1.155. The same is, of course, true 
also for lyric poetry (cf. Theogn. El. 1.778, 1.761, 1.791; Alcm. fr. 41). Moreover, 
Pindar frequently pairs a musical instrument either with song [01. 2.1: 
dva^LcpoppLyyec; vpvoL and 4.2: noLKiAocpoppLyyoc; aoiddc;, cf. Nem. 4.14-6 and 4.44) or 
with its ability to produce a wide gamut of sounds {01. 3.8), which are interestingly 
enough compared to the sounds of the human voice and language, since the 
phorminx is described as noLKiAdyapvQ. These examples suggest that in archaic 
poetry the word is always the melodic word and that performance is always musical 
performance. 

18 Cf. N 731. See also a 159. 
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the aoiboL with the KidapLOTai in a single classd® In addition, in the Iliad 
Patroclus finds Achilles soothing his mind {(ppsva zepnopevov) with a 
phorminx/^ whereas in the Odyssey, when Odysseus stretches the bow in order 
to slay the suitors, the poet tells us that he does so that as skilfully as someone 
who knows how to play the phorminx and to sing.^i 

Homeric poetry was at the time before it acquired its standard form 
audience-controlled and recipient-designed. The prominent role of the 
audience in the shaping of poetic performance is also suggested by that in the 
Odyssey the singer has to be requested to sing by the audience, which in turn 
suggests that despite his privileged status he was not self-appointed. The 
authoritative activity of singing, that is to say, was always a matter of public 
demand and not of personal initiative. It was, furthermore, licensed by the 
audience, and it is in relation with this that the poetic motif of divine 
inspiration can be interpreted. In light of this, the audience was chiefly 
responsible for setting the standards for poetic performance.In addition, the 


19 Cf. Th. 95. 

20 Cf. I 186 ff. It is noteworthy that Achilles sings about the xAea dvbpcov, a phrase 
which is frequently used in Homeric poetry in order to describe the very content of 
epic song. This belief is still active for Hesiod (cf. Th. 95-103). 

21 Cf. cf) 406. It is also worthy of note that the mention of doiby is here irrelevant to the 
skill of archery. It does seem to suggest, however, that the two separate skills of 
doidp and of the playing of the phorminx were so intrinsically connected in the mind 
of the epic poet that it is impossible to mention the one without the other. Needles to 
say, the pairing of song to a musical instrument was still common in the classical age. 
Aristophanes, for example, invents the epithet KidapaoLdoTazoc; {Vesp. 1278), while 
he tells us elsewhere that the custom of KidapiCeiv and singing after drinking is very 
ancient (Nub. 1357-8). However, he also mentions the skill of playing the cithara as a 
separate and independent kind of skill, which forms a part of man's education {Vesp. 
959). 

22 It is in Theognis' ocpppyic; that we find the first implication of the notion that poetry 
is an activity authoritative in its own right and not fully dependent upon the 
demands of its public. Theognis expresses this view clearly when he declares that 
doToloLV 6' ovnco ndoiv ddeiv bvvapaL (1.19-24). He is nonetheless confident that his 
poems will endure in time otherwise and because of their value. See also Nagy (1996, 
p. 222). The advantageous opportunities which the advent of writing provided the 
individuals with are discussed below. 
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authorising role of the audience is easy to understand, when viewed in 
connection with the oral status of archaic poetry. Audience approval plays a 
crucial role in the communicative circumstance of oral presentation for 
establishing personal authority, mainly because individual performance 
otherwise drops from collective memory.^^ In effect, any personal claim laid to 
authority would be thereby left unsatisfied, exactly because it is unsatisfying 
for the audience in the first place. 

The role of the audience in poetic performance is relevant also to the 
examination of Presocratic authority. It is particularly useful in helping us to 
understand the poetic attributes of Presocratic style in connection with the set 
of necessities which the oral dissemination of ideas of the archaic age 
imposed. It also offers considerable assistance in approaching the question 
how these Presocratic individuals could authorize themselves as people 
worthy of public attention, even if the audience had not yet authorised 
cosmos-focused performances, and even if it had not yet credited an activity 
which verges on the investigation of the physis with a distinct authoritative 
status. The element of audience-control was gradually emasculated with the 
advent of literacy, with which the mentality of accepting daring originality 
and personal innovation of tradition finally became available. 

It should be pointed out at this point however that epic poetry became 
from an early stage established as an authoritative form of logos in society not 
only because of its pleasing value but because of the kind of knowledge later 

23 For an examination of this topic, see Thomas (1982, p. 51). 

2"^ To this view Havelock objects that the poet never really lost the authority of being 
society's encyclopaedist, as suggested by the fact that his formulaic speech remained 
till the end of 5“^ century a powerful medium for expressing cultural information 
(1963, p. 95). In late 5* century however the medium of expression was distinguished 
from the kind of authority it implied or required, something to which the works of 
the Sophists contributed, which voiced the conception of the logos as a separate 
faculty governed by its own laws. What this means is that by that time the tradition 
of formulaic diction was a fossilised kind of speech; it generally implied authority 
but it did not affirm the specialised authoritative status of the Homeric bard. 
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audiences understood to be disclosed by such poetry. A. Finkelberg has 
observed that in Homer poetic authority is associated with knowledge 
whenever the song is not subject to the limitations imposed by the banquet. 
This becomes apparent, for instance, in the song of the Sirens, which does not 
commit itself to entertainment but to knowledge.^® This suggestion implies 
that the gradual disassociation of poetry from the banquet described in the 
epos and its incorporation into the public context of religious festivals 
eventually gave the poetic truth a different twist. Knowledge was thus 
brought to the foreground of society's attention as a distinct aspect of the 
poet's authority.^® Finkelberg's remark is important because it implies the 
possibility of mistaking the tradition about Homer with the multiple oral 
compositions, which eventually formulated the standard version of the 
Homeric poems. 

It would be therefore unwise to assume that epic poetry had a purely 
entertaining fimction in Greek society, since the aesthetic gratification which 
derived from poetic performance was combined with instruction. E. A. 
Havelock has maintained that Homeric poetry functioned as a didactic 
instrument, because Greek society lacked a formal educational system till 
century. This in turn allows us to view the educational role of epic poetry in 


25 Cf. p 184-91, Finkelberg (1998, p. 95), but also Goldhill (1991, p. 65). Finkelberg 
adduces the example of the invocation of the Muses in the catalogue of the ships in 
the Iliad (B 485-492). It is worthy of note however that the song of the Sirens is still 
governed by pleasure (cf. esp. line 188: aAA' 6 ye Tcpi/^apcvog venai xai nAeiova 
elbcbc,). Although Finkelberg is eager to accept the pleasing value of epic poetry, he 
nonetheless maintains that it was meant to function as a precondition of poetic 
performance, insofar as it made the audience more receptive to the poetic logos (p. 
90). However, it seems hard to lend support to the view that this kind of pleasure did 
not derive also from performance itself, especially when taking into consideration 
that early poetry was commonly accompanied in performance by a musical 
instrument. For the potency of oral poetry to persuade and instruct through pleasure, 
see analysis below. 

25 For this reason, it cannot be a matter of mere coincidence that Hesiod, the first 
individual who consciously adopts a didactic posture in the Opera, is also the first to 
famously distinguish between knowledge and the possibility of knowledge {Th. 27-8). 
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light of its oral status. The oral nature of archaic communication, that is to say, 
was partly responsible for establishing poetry in society as the most 
competent medium for instruction. In such a society, naibna was not based 
upon education through schools and teachers, but it was a matter of 
indoctrination or, as K. Robb puts it, of "enculturation".28 Following this 
course of reason, Havelock maintains that the poems of Homer were a form of 
"tribal encyclopaedia", since they functioned as compilations of technical 
knowledge, such as that of carpentry or of sailing. They were also a powerful 
medium of preserving valuable social constitutions and customs which were 
still current in Greek society.^^ Havelock concludes his analysis by stating that 
Homeric poetry was a "mechanism of power", since the poet controlled 
collective memory because he controlled the memory of the individual. 

However, it appears that the passages in Homer which present a 
technological kind of knowledge are dispersed and do not occur in a 


27 Cf. Havelock (1963, pp. 43-5). See also Beck (1964, pp. 32-3), for the oral poet in 
general as the educator of his community and pp. 55-6 for Homer in specific as 
educator. He reasonably observes that Homeric poetry was responsible not only for 
the narration of past events but also for establishing patterns of acceptable human 
behaviour. For a similar suggestion see also Robb (1994, p. 33, and p. 174). Robb 
objects to interpreting Homeric poetry as a cultural phenomenon dominated by 
pleasure on grounds that such an assumption is based exclusively upon the Parry- 
Lord thesis, which is actually a case-study of Balkan song culture (p. 168). It does 
seem however that epic poetry understood itself both as instructive and pleasing. 

28 Cf. Robb (1994, p. 33). 

2^ Cf. Havelock (1963), esp. Ch. 4 (pp. 61-84), and (1982, p. 226), also accepted by 
Robb (1994, pp. 164-6). According to Havelock, this is exemplified in the Iliad's scene 
about the quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon, which he reads as an 
illustration of the public law (1963, p. 79). In Robb's view, this function of the 
Homeric poems is manifested particularly in book viii of the Odyssey, which 
apparently describes some of the most basic institutions of Greek everyday life, such 
as the male symposium, the rules of xenia, song dances and games (1994, p. 35). Robb 
thus concludes that epic poetry was a collection of technological lore (p. 164). It is 
true that Hesiod registers voyoL and f]6ea as the content of the song which the Muses 
sing and, hence, of poetry in general in Th. 66. However, for a criticism of Havelock's 
suggestion see Harriott (1969, pp. 107-9), who renders his view extreme. 

80 Cf. Havelock (1963, pp. 145-7). 
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systematic fashion. At any event, it is not least unexpected to find in the oral 
poetry of epic the reflection of society itself. This is easily explained when 
taking into account that oral epic poetry was a social product, and for this 
reason it is only natural that it occasionally addressed the common experience 
of its audience. 

There can be no doubt about the educational efficacy of Homeric 
poetry. However, as R. Harriott has pointed out, some room should be 
allowed for scepticism about whether he was himself well-aware of his role as 
educator, especially when considering that his authoritative ego rarely 
appears in the poems.^^ The examples of Hesiod, especially his Opera, and of 
Theognis show us how the conscious instruction of an audience could acquire 
authoritative centrality in poetic compositions.^^ For this reason, it seems safer 
to accept that the educational tone of Homeric poetry is at least indirect, and 
that it results from the paideutic function which its primary material, namely 
myth, generally has.^'^ 


31 As Brunschwig recently put it, "it is in a work of poetry that a society reveals itself 
to itself" (2000, p. 40). For the same view see also Russo (1978, p. 49). 

33 Cf. Harriott (1969, p. 108), but also Sikes' outdated view (1931, p. 4). According to 
their interpretations Homeric poetry never lays conscious emphasis on its instructive 
value. For a list of examples of gnomes in Homeric poetry see Chadwick (1968, pp. 
178-9) but also p. 390 and 392 ff. Contra this view see Robb (1994, p. 166), who insists 
that the fundamental cultural purpose of Homer was the formalisation of an oral 
naLbeia. According to his analysis the poetic effect of pleasure alone does not 
provide a satisfying explanation of Homer's "remarkable phenomenon" or of his 
prestigious position in Greek education. However, there is no reason why we need to 
justify here Homer's popularity, unless we are interested of course, like Robb, with 
Homer's reception in antiquity. 

33 West remarks in his commentary on the Opera that Hesiod draws from an existing 
tradition of wisdom literature (1988). It is important to note however that he does not 
identify this particular tradition with that of Homer but with one which is for us 
irretrievably lost. 

3"“ Nagy thus defines myth as a "coding of truth values through narratives" (1996, p. 
54). For a similar definition of myth see Johnstone (2009, pp. 14-6 and p. 32). On myth 
as retrogressive, i.e. as a means of preserving society's past, see Hatab (1990, p. 194). 
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It is in fact true that myth reflects the memory of the collective and that 
oral societies generally tend to preserve in the form of myth information 
considered important for the establishment of social and cultural conformity. 
Myth, that is to say, bears a normative force, since it provides society with a 
common moral ground for personal action, It is mainly in this respect that 
myth carries within itself educational overtones, which eventually made it a 
rather powerful and impressive medium for instruction. Epic poetry 
bequeathed to later authorities the paideutic efficacy of myth, which in that 
time went hand in hand with verse. This was so also for the Presocratics, for 
whom myth was still exploitable for their authoritative self-projection. 

In addition, it cannot be safely argued that the epic poets can be held 
responsible for formulating their contemporary society.^^ Their social 
importance depended upon the way in which they revealed society to itself 
and for this reason they were expected to work with elements which were 
already present in the community by the time when they composed. This was 
the primary function of Homeric performance, the insertion of which in 
public festivals was a method of perpetuating the traditional ethos and of 
establishing a coherent cultural background for personal action. 

J. Russo interpreted the educational function of the epos in cormection 
with the exclusive nature of formulaic diction, which such poetry had to 
employ because of its oral recital. In his view, it is the regularity implied by 


35 As B. Snell has maintained, unanimity for Homer is something mental, i.e. the 
d[j.ddv[j.ov is the d[j.d(ppovov (1961, p. 17). In a similar vein Robb remarks that archaic 
ethics was a matter of aspiration (1994, p. 34). 

35 So according to the Havelock-Robb thesis. Havelock argues that the story is 
subordinated to the educational material which it carries (1963, p. 61). So also for 
Robb (1994, p. 176). However, this interpretation is left unsupported by convincing 
textual evidence. Harriott dismisses Havelock's view, which he renders extreme. 
According to Harriott, epic poetry combined aesthetic gratification with moral 
instruction (1969, p. 109). And Havelock does not appear to be completely unaware 
of this double function of epic poetry, when he later accepts that the unconscious part 
of poetic creativity was also concerned with entertaining the audience (pp. 90-1). 
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the formulae that element which results in the construction of a coherent 
world-picture thus validating the common-held beliefs of the audience.In 
effect, the authority of the Homeric bard is "traditional" not only because it 
intends to communicate culturally important information, but also because 
poetic expression is controlled by a standard set of words and phrases. This in 
turn left the epic poet with no option other than that of expressing the core 
culture of his society. The coherence inherent in his language naturally 
reflects the coherence manifested in his society, and it is in this respect that 
cultural uniformity, i.e. tradition, was communicated and eventually 
preserved by Homeric poetry. Such an interpretation, furthermore, not only 
explains Homer's role as teacher in terms of the natural implications of his 
oral style, but it also accords with the way in which epic poetry defines poetic 
expertise as that particular type of aocpia which relies upon the possession of 
a specific craft. The epic descriptions of poetic authority, moreover, appear to 
imply the skill of a good command of language insofar as the successful 
delivery of epic authority called for a dexterous implementation of the 
formulae. After all, as B. Peabody has maintained, in practice oral 
composition was not a case of mixing words randomly.^® 

However, in examining the nature of epic authority we should not give 
our full and exclusive attention to the potentially instructive features of the 


3^ Cf. Russo (1978, pp. 45-9). He examines the levels of regularity in Homeric 
language, the fifth of which is the "outlook", i.e. the presentation to the audience of 
coherent world-picture, which nonetheless has to make sense for them. Russo 
concludes that the picture of society in Homeric poetry "emanates from its normative 
centre". This in turn implies that the social information present in Homer was 
available to the poet prior to his composition, which nonetheless gave it a voice in 
society. For the way in which Homeric language mirrors the reality of the world see 
Johnstone (2009, p. 25) following Eliade (1963, p. 6). This belief in the reality of 
language was inherited by Heraclitus, who of course reinterpreted and used it in 
new cosmological terms. 

38 Cf. Peabody (1975, p. 112). 
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epos.^® This is not to say that Homeric poetry meant to entertain all audiences 
throughout the ages, but that it aimed partly at entertaining that particular 
society which invented and fostered it. The advantage of not dismissing from 
our consideration the element of pleasure in connection with the authoritative 
function of the epic logos is that we thereby acknowledge the archaic spirit, 
which recognises a certain efficacious quality in the spoken word. In addition, 
this belief is further attested by the essential features of epic formulaic diction, 
which were believed to bring about a special kind of peitho^° This effect of the 
techniques employed in epic composition was reinforced by the oral status of 
early epic, in fhe case of which the repetitive rhythm reached through 
patterns of metre and of imagery made the content of the message all the 
more impressive and agreeable for the audience, and eventually memorable. 

In late 5* century Gorgias interpreted persuasion in connection with 
pleasure. He describes the dominating effect which the spoken word has 
upon the human soul in terms of the potency of the former to persuade the 
latter by means of charm."^^ In his view, the trick lies in the natural aptitude of 
language to engage the soul of the recipient with the stories it presents and, 
consequently, with the set of information or beliefs enclosed in such a 


3^ For an out-dated support of this view see Sikes (1931, pp. 1-7) and, more recently 
Harriott (1969, p. 109 and p. 117) and Thomas (1992, p. 51), but also Robb (1994, p. 
163 and 168). The view that the persuasiveness of poetry results from the nature of its 
phrasing but also from the application of myths originates with Plato. 

The effect of poetic performance is frequently described in the Odyssey in terms of a 
silence befalling the audience, which results from that they are mesmerised by the 
poetic logos. The poetic logos was also believed to exert thelxis on the audience thus 
luring the audience into accepting the content of its message. The story about the 
singing of the Sirens, for instance, corresponds to this traditional belief. See also 
Hesiod's Cassandra. 

'‘i Cf. B 11.10. Gorgias illustrates the way in which the logos impinges upon the soul 
and stirs emotions by drawing an analogy with the way in which the (papyaxa 
applied in medicine affect the human body. For an extensive examination of the 
implications of this metaphor see Segal (1962, pp. 105 ff.), but also Johnstone (2009, p. 
14). According to Segal, the effectiveness of the logos involves the emotional 
participation of the audience and is conditioned by zepipig, namely aesthetic 
gratification. 
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messaged^ It then becomes apparent that for Gorgias pleasure is still a form of 
effective persuasion and, more specifically, an instrument which, once 
adequately employed, may orient the audience toward specific matters and 
according to the needs and intentions of the speaker, thus interfering with 
their personal opinions and accomplishing persuasion. 

It can be generally said that the personal authority of the epic poet did 
not require a straightforward argumentation in defence of its authoritative 
status, mainly because the belief in the poet's divine inspiration was accepted 
by the audience as a sufficient guarantee for the authoritativeness of his 
message. Later tradition explains the persuasiveness of epic accounts in 
cormection with the aesthetic gratification which resulted from poetic 
performance. E. Minchin has recently maintained that the surface features of 
epic song (including rhythm, alliteration, assonance and the formulae) do not 
only imply the personal mastery of the poet. They also affect the way in 
which the Greek audience experienced epic poetry, and for this reason they 
formed a part of its entertainment.'^^ In the same vein, C. Johnstone and J.P. 
Vernant have maintained that the persuasive value of epic poetry derives 
from its oral status, which they understand as the power of the spoken word 
to enchant.'^'^ These interpretations suggest that the surface features of poetic 


Cf. Ion passim but especially Socrates' remark in 535b ff. Gorgias' interpretation 
directly brings to mind Plato's description of rhapsodic performance. Of course, 
Gorgias does not mean the same pleasure which the Homeric verses in particular 
produce. He expresses a general belief about the human language, which he 
objectifies in his analysis. 

« Cf. Minchin (1996, p. 13). 

Cf. Johnstone (2009, pp. 26-8) and Vernant (1980, pp. 206-7). In Johnstone's view, 
the competency of poetic language lies in its ability to engage the imagination of the 
audience due to its pleasing value. Vernant sees in the oral word a tendency to give 
pleasure, which he associates with the magical quality of speech, as for instance in 
the case of charms and incantations. Contra such interpretations see Gentili (1978, 
pp. 142-3), according to whom at the heart of poetic creation lies the mimesis and not 
just pleasure, which he dismisses as a mere artifice of style. It is impossible to offer a 
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utterance had the advantage of impressing the poetic message on the soul of 
the recipient in the same way in which Gorgias describes the efficacious 
cogency of human language in general. 

At the same time, however, epic poetry was something more for the 
society than just a great model of language and of persuasion. It offered with 
its presentation a particular mode of conceptualising and of forming ideas 
about human life or the cosmos, which gradually became very influential in 
Greek society and which, in the long run, became a standard way of 
understanding the world. It could offer explanations, that is to say, of the 
mortal world as well as of man's relation with it and position in it. The 
cosmological aspirations of epic poetry were expressed through myth thus 
formulating a particular mind-set. In order to estimate then the authoritative 
gravity and novelty of early cosmological speculation it is vital to firstly 
examine the way in which the epos conceptualises through myth, to which we 
shall now turn. 

L. Hatab maintains that mythic cosmologising constitutes a direct 
response to the world, because it does not reflect upon its primary material, 
and it takes existing reality as it is. This characteristic of the mythical mind, 
furthermore, presupposes a unity between thought and sensation. Hatab goes 
on to observe that a sense of "givenness" arises in the way in which myth 
understands the world. It is in myth, moreover, that the extraordinary finds 
its place.Hatab's view is attractive, especially when considering that folk 
imagination is particularly enthusiastic about the extraordinary. It can be 
generally said that the more extraordinary a belief is the more likely it is to 
find its expression in myth. This in turn implies that the mythical state of 
mind is not concerned with the presentation of a world view which is 

hierarchy of the authoritative aspects which were active in poetic performance. It 
seems that they were all equally significant for the successful delivery of epic poetry. 
« Cf. Hatab (1990), pp. 31-34 and p. 162. 
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accepted on rational grounds or because it is justifiable in a plausible manner. 
However, we should be careful enough to distinguish that this is not to say 
that myth generally lacks any signs of reasonableness, but that it employs a 
form of reasonableness, which is nonetheless of a distinct nature. 

In addition, myth is characterised by a plurality of explanations.^^ It 
does not offer a single account of the cosmos but it accommodates multiple 
separate explanations of its reality. Furthermore, in myth every phenomenon 
or form of existence is dealt with independently. Mythical explanations do not 
therefore support a single cosmological scheme and they are not subject to the 
regularities of a standard and recurrent cosmic pattern. 

If there is one thing which all mythical explanations appear to have in 
common, this is the element of divine interference. According to myth, that is, 
human world has acquired its current form because the gods were, or are, 
actively involved in the happenings of the world in which mortals dwell, and 
for this reason their actions were believed to affect largely its constitution.^® 
Mythical comprehension thus takes the cosmos as a manifestation of divine 
presence. According to this frame of mind, for instance, every tree, mountain, 
river, city and the like all had their origin in a story about a god or about a 
demigod figure. Moreover, the participation of the gods in the world of 
mortals was conceived by the Greek mind in human terms and according to 


The context in which archaic poetry in general was presented did not altogether 
lack a reflective mood. The symposium obviously attests to the opposite. The point 
here is that this kind of reflectiveness, nurtured by the friendly and happy 
atmosphere of the symposium, does not appear as the product of a systematic or 
joined effort. It depended upon the personal initiative of the individual poet, insofar 
as it was permitted by the flexible rules of the symposium. Lyric poetry in specific 
favours but it does not require personal reflection in the process of composition. 

See also Hatab op. cit. 

Thus Lloyd claims that the myth explains in a restricted sense, according to which 
one unknown is replaced by another. Myth, in Lloyd's view, tells us why but not how 
the cosmic reality occurs (1979, p. 32 and pp. 52-3). 
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standards of human behaviour. In fact, it is human behaviour viewed 
however from a different angle. 

In addition, myth does not describe the particular details of the process 
which generated a cosmic phenomenon, although it does provide a higher 
inaccessible cause for it, provided of course that we are eager to accept that 
gods is not what one normally encounters in everyday life. Myth, and 
through it poetry, accounts for the past and present but it does not account for 
the future, since divine will is rather fickle and impossible, at least for poetry, 
to predict, because there is no guarantee of the way in which gods will act in 
the future."^® In effect, mythical reason does not pursue the element of 
predictability in cormection with the cosmic happenings, and for this reason it 
falls short of providing the audience with a firm cosmological framework. 
Myth can be thus said to explain the way things are or the way they once were 
but it does not as a rule provide its audience with a clue of how things will 
occur in future time. It is in this respect that Presocratic cosmologies signal a 
departure from the traditional poetic mindset, since the cosmic infrastructure 
which they propose is not valid only for past and present times but also for 
the future. 

In light of this evidence, it carmot be safely argued that myth 
deliberately and systematically discloses a cosmology. Epic poetry is 
concerned with the human enterprise and for this reason it is only natural that 
it occasionally attempts to answer some of the basic questions which naturally 
occur to men, such as their position in the cosmos or the origins of existence. 

It is only fair to exclude Hesiod from this observation. In the Opera he presents an 
impressive, imaginative and inspired view about the succession of human races, 
which are apparently doomed to gradual deterioration and moral decadence. For an 
analysis of the meaning of this myth in Hesiod, see Vernant (1982, p. 3). However, 
this is the exclusive example of the Greek epos putting forward an explanation with 
prophetic overtones, and for this reason it is perhaps more useful in examining the 
way in which the poetry of Hesiod is distinguished from its Homeric background, 
which of course goes beyond the interest of this analysis. 
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At the same time however, the explanations provided by myth are not 
primarily focused upon a thorough investigation of these questions. Myths 
are stories and epic poetry is interested in singing these stories from the past 
about how gods affected, and thus still affect, the human world or human life 
in general. Cosmological explanations thus constitute an irregular and 
intermittent area of myth and they are not characteristic of every story, which 
the epos recounts. They form a special subcategory of myth, since they do not 
define or determine its every aspect, and they do not lie in the heart of epico- 
poetic statements of authority. 

All the same, it is only fair to distinguish at this point Hesiod's view of 
the world from that presented in Homeric poetry. In the Theogony Hesiod 
deals with the past but he gives a new twist to Homer's version. Hesiod does 
not simply recount in Homeric fashion past heroic deeds and specific stories, 
but he goes even further back to the very origins of the world. This in turn 
implies that Hesiod does not share the same priorities and concerns with 
Homer. Of course, for him the world is still governed by the gods, only that 
he elaborates and clarifies the particular genealogical order which lies 
underneath it. Hesiod thus offers a more systematic and more abstract 
approach to the problem of understanding the cosmos, which is not yet 
formulated however as a specific question to be answered. This is also 
suggested by the fact that to Hesiod's religious mind cosmology is still 
understood as cosmogony and, more specifically, as theology. Hesiod also 
does not reject Homer on such grounds (unless perhaps in Th. 27) but he 
enriches and refines his beliefs. Homeric and Hesiodic types of cosmic 
understanding remain thus essentially the same, and Hesiod still thinks in 
Homeric terms, albeit with a somewhat more apparent "philosophical" 
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impulse.®^ If we are eager to accept that the poetry of Hesiod offers an account 
of the cosmos, then we shall at least admit that he understands the world 
basically in terms of sexual unions, which may anticipate Presocratic 
cosmologising but is at the same time of a different nature. 

ii) The art of divination 
a) The oracles 

The oracles were institutionalised centres with perhaps the most 
influential authoritative position in society. Their responses were understood 
to express the highest form of knowledge achievable by mortals, which could 
be acquired through a direct or indirect communication with the divine. 
According to Xenophon, for example, the oracles were consulted about 
matters unattainable by human wisdom, and that they provided society with 
a possible answer, whenever the basic capacity of human intelligence failed. 
The kind of knowledge they divulged in the community was understood in 
cormection with a divine source, and was thus of a divine, i.e. transcendental, 
status. They were consulted by either individuals or by city-states.®^ Oracular 
knowledge was thus considered authoritative for both everyday personal 
matters as well as for important civil affairs. In the ancient world the 


For the same conclusion see Hatab (1990, p. 161). Hatab makes the stimulating 
observation that Hesiod traces the origins of existence but not the first principles of 
the cosmos. In his view this is manifested in that in the Hesiodic account gods appear 
out of nowhere, since Hesiod simply says that they eyevovzo (p. 64). Indeed, 
Hesiod's description of the origins of the world is no less abstract than in any other 
case of archaic cosmological apy?]. 

Cf. Xen. Mem. 1.1.6-9. See also Price (1985, pp. 153-4). 

Fontenrose thus distinguishes the following four topics of oracular responses: res 
divinae, res publicae, res domesticae and profanae, i.e. ethical commands, which were 
regularly phrased in the form of gnomes (1978, pp. 24-27 and Table II). Fontenrose 
also points out that in terms of the civic affairs for which the oracle provided 
guidance, the majority of the surviving oracular responses deals with approvals of 
cult laws and treatises, but also with proposals of cult foundation (p. 22). 
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authority of the oracles reigned supreme in both the public and the private 
sphere.®^ 

In terms of the content of the knowledge presented by the oracular 
responses J.E. Fontenrose has offered an extensive list of the different kinds of 
questions, which were asked to the oracles. His examination of surviving 
oracular pronouncements clearly shows that the majority of historical 
oracular responses is characterised by an imperative mood, and that they 
regularly advise on whether a particular action should be performed or not.®^ 
Furthermore, the standard set of questions used in inquiring the oracle 
confirms that in most cases there had to be a practical reason for the inquiry. 

The content of oracular knowledge was thus of a practical nature, 
insofar as it advised the inquirer on the particular course of action that he 
should follow. It offered an authorisation of his personal intention or, to put it 
differently, it proffered institutional approval and orientation in inquiring the 
oracles, thus supervising human activity. It is noteworthy that while epic 
poetry provided its audience with a divinely inspired knowledge of past 
events, and which was not, strictly speaking, immediately applicable to 
specific matters of their everyday enterprise, oracular centres provided to the 
community a divine knowledge that could be straightaway applied to human 
life. The modern mind usually expects to find in oracular pronouncements an 


For an examination of the prominent status of Delphi amongst the Greeks, see 
Price (1985, p. 141 ff.) and Bowden (2005, esp. ch. 4: pp. 87-108, on how and why the 
Athenians consulted the oracle). 

5"^ Cf. Fontenrose (1978, p. 13: type A of oracular responses). See also Table 1 (p. 21), 
which compares modes of legendary and historical responses, and which 
demonstrates that the most common type of oracular knowledge attested offered by 
historical responses is that of clear commands. See also p. 35 ff., for the question 
formulae used in historical and legendary consultations. According to Fontenrose, 
the most frequent question formulae attested are: "(how) shall I do x?", "what should 
I do?" or "what is it better for me to do?". Cf. also Bowden (2005, Ch. 5, and pp. 47-8, 
but also Appendix 1, for a list of forms of oracular questions in Greek tragedy). This 
in turn implies that the questions posed to the oracle were formulated in a way 
which generally anticipated a "yes" or a "no" as an answer. 
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attempt to predict the future. However, Fontenrose's meticulous examination 
of oracular responses clearly indicates that oracular knowledge revealed the 
truth about multiple grades of time.®® The transcendental insight which is 
displayed in oracular responses, that is to say, pertained not only to the future 
but also to the past or present. 

Furthermore, the oracles constituted an autonomous source of 
authoritative knowledge, since the civic authorities could not interfere with 
their activity.®® This becomes apparent also from that process of consulting 
the oracle was fixed, which arose from a clearly defined kind of authority. 
Oracles were given under specific and controlled circumstances, since the 
same standard procedure was performed prior to the consultation, and which 
took the form of a ritual. The process of oracular inquiry, that is, required the 
preparatory purification of the client. At the same time, the very process of 
the oracular medium obtaining the answer to the client's question was also 
standard. The process followed in consulting the oracle was thus organised 
and predefined according to a formulated tradition of consulting the oracle. 
In addition, this procedure could be performed only in the oracular shrines 
and not on any other site. This in turn implies that oracular responses could 
be received only within the limits of the oracle itself, and that oracular 
authority was in this respect a particularly localised and institutionalised 
activity Furthermore, oracular prophecies could only be given by specific 
charismatic individuals, who were the mediators between divine and mortal 
knowledge, and for this reason they were believed to transcend the limits of 
ordinary human experience. 


® Cf. Fontenrose (1978, pp. 17-8: type D). His list shows that the oracles could 
occasionally reveal a kind of knowledge, which was commonplace and known to 
everyone, as well as a kind of knowledge, which was extraordinary and hidden. For 
future predictions, see also, pp. 19-20: type E. Fontenrose divides future predictions 
into non-predicative and predicative, since not all prophecies were a clear foretelling. 
56 Although Herodotus records two instances of bribery. Cf. Hist. 6.66 and 6.75. 
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The domain of the authoritative responsibility of the oracles was thus 
clearly defined, since it provided an answer to a standard set of questions and 
it conformed to a fixed process of prophesying. However, although oracular 
knowledge was socially significant and extensive, it was not nonetheless 
unlimited. Garland has argued that an oracle would never offer an answer 
unless upon request.®^ To this we may add that the oracle was consulted by an 
individual or a polis on specific occasions.^® It therefore becomes apparent that 
this kind of authority was expressed under specific circumstances, and that it 
was deprived of the liberty to practice its authoritative competency as a 
source of wisdom on its own initiative.® This in turn implies that the oracle 
had to be licensed either by the recipient in order to display its authoritative 
expertise, in the same way in which the audience had to authorise the 
performance of the epic poet. 

Oracular authority was limited insofar as it was restricted by the 
question asked by the client, which anticipated a specific type of answer, 
which remained authoritatively valid only for a specific problem at a 
particular time. The reliability and truthfulness of oracular responses were 
attached only to a specific recipient and could be applied only in their 
interest. Oracular knowledge was thus to a considerable extent recipient- 
designed. It never exceeded the exclusive needs of a particular client and its 
content was never intergraded into a larger frame. It made known multiple 
truths, which were nonetheless treated independently from one another. 

The expression thus of oracular authority was strictly limited within 
the boundaries of the oracular shrines and corresponded to specific social 


® Cf. Garland (1984, p. 81 and p. 119. See also Parke (1962, p. 145 ff.), who argues that 
avTopaziCio appears in late 4* century with the sense of "to speak a prophecy 
without being questioned". 

® For a list, see Fontenrose (1978, p. 39 ff.). 

® See also Maurizio (2001, pp. 44-5), for the view that the oracles never constituted a 
formal body of knowledge but responded to particular crises. 
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needs. This is not to say, however, that oracular knowledge did not circulate 
at all in the community. We know that the specialised class of the chresmologoi 
was responsible for publishing oracular responses to the community. To the 
authoritative class of the chresmologoi we also add the e^rjyrjTaL, who formed 
an advisory body of experts on religious matters. Their task was to 
understand and make public the way in which religious customs, such as 
religious ceremonies, burials and purifications should be properly 
performed.®! 

In terms of the nature of the presentation and dissemination of oracular 
knowledge in society, it appears that it was in accord with the oral 
communication of ideas in the archaic age. L. Maurizio has recently pointed 
out that the Delphic tradition was in fact an oral one, since the oracles were 
both orally-derived and orally-circulated, which is to say that they firstly 
survived in collective memory before being recorded. Maurizio's suggestion 
is confirmed by the existence of collections of oracles, which were either 
private or public, and which were delivered in a live performance.®^ This in 
turn suggests that the surviving written records of oracular responses stand 
last at the end of a long tradition of oral performances. In effect, the essential 
features of their style were formulated according to a process similar to that 
according to which epic poetry was composed and performed. Oracular 
expression was thus subject to the requirements and conditions of orality and 
for this reason it was characterised by a traditional regularity of content and 
phrasing. In effect, the group of specialists who were responsible for the 

®® Cf. Hrd. Hist. 1.62 and 8.96. On the chresmologoi as publishers and interpreters of 
oracles, see Collins (2004, p. 385). According to Garland, our sources make no clear 
distinction between the seer and the chresmologos (1984, p. 113). The etymology of the 
word suggests that they had at their disposal collections of oracles, which they 
recited in public (cf. Aristoph. Av. 960, Pax 1047; Thuc. Hist. 2.8.21). 

®! Cf. Hrd. Hist. 1.78, and Garland (1984, pp. 82-3). 

Cf. Maurizio (1997, p. 313). 

®3 For these collections, see Fontenrose (1978, p. 165). 
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verbal transcription of the prophetic message into intelligent speech 
employed oral formulae and recurrent patterns of expression which were 
conventional, and therefore constant, but at the same time variable according 
to each individual case of consultation.^^ 

The oral circulation of oracles had two further implications for the 
expression of oracular authority in the society: one the one hand it was to a 
considerable extent audience-controlled, since the authenticity of an 
individual performance could be doubted and a better interpretation could be 
sought, and on the other flexibility in performance was common, since the 
content or meaning of the response could be altered in its live publication. 

The oral communication of oracular responses had one further 
implication their reception by the public. It appears that oracles which 
addressed matters pertinent to the interest of a particular polis were open to 
public discussion and debate. Herodotus, for example, records such a critical 
reception of the wooden wall oracle, which the Athenians received from 
Delphi, and which only Themistocles managed to interpret correctly.®^ 
Herodotus' testimony shows that the interpretation and execution of the 
advice given by the oracle was left entirely to the responsibility of the city- 
state. It clearly shows, moreover, that the interpretation of an oracle was not 
merely the exclusive responsibility of specialists, since the polis could also 
lend credibility to those interpretations which were suggested by individuals, 
provided of course that they were considered reasonable and successful. It 
therefore becomes apparent that in the publication of oracular responses we 
find a critical spirit and the cross-examination of alternative possible 

For an examination of the conventions and structure of traditional oracles in verse, 
see Fontenrose (1978, Ch. VI, p. 166 ff.). 

® For these aspects of the presentation of oracles in the community, see also Maurizio 
(1997, pp. 316-7 and p. 323). Herodotus, however, tells us that Croesus read the 
response of the Pythia to his inquiry {encopa zcov ovyypapdzcov), cf. 1.48. 

^ Cf. Hdt. Hist. 7.143, and for an analysis, see Garland (1984, p. 81), Flower (2008, p. 
58), Collins (2004, p. 383), and Maurizio (1997, p. 316 ff.). 
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interpretations. It should be pointed out however that whilst it was possible 
to reject the individual performance of an oracle, it was impossible to dismiss 
the oracular pronouncement itself as wholly unreliable or false. Such 
behaviour would imply a distrust towards the widely accepted superior 
status of the divine and, consequently, the religious structure of society would 
collapse. 

Herodotus tells a story which apparently accounts for a critical attitude 
towards the truthfulness of oracular pronouncements. He says that Croesus 
desired to test the reliability of oracular wisdom in the following maimer: he 
sent out on a mission his representatives to inquire various oracles what 
Croesus was doing on the 100* day from their departure from Sardeis. 
According to Herodotus, only the Pythia made the correct prediction and 
gave the right answer.'^^ It should be pointed out however that Herodotus' 
story does not imply an altogether critical spirit towards the institution of 
oracles. It is used in order to reinforce the authoritative prestige of the Pythia 
and certainly not in order to dismiss it. 

It has been a commonly held view in modern scholarship that oracular 
pronouncements went hand in hand with ambiguity. The expression of the 
nature of oracular authority has been understood the deliberate tricking of the 
inquirers into error.®® However, the examinations of historical oracular 
responses by Fontenrose and, more recently, by H. Bowden, have 
convincingly shown that this standard way of receiving oracular authority 


Cf. Hdt. Hist. 1.47. To this we may add locasta's doubt of the reliability of oracular 
predictions (Aesch. OT 707-25), which of course has a specific function in terms of the 
didactic goals of tragedy and should not be taken to imply the audience's shared 
opinion of oracular authority. For the representation of Delphic authority in Attic 
tragedy, see Bowden (2005, pp. 46-55, and Appendix 1, for a list of oracular questions 
which receive an answer in Greek tragedy). 

In fact, deliberate ambiguity was fairly common in future predictions, cf. e.g. Hrd. 
Hist. 1.53, on whether should Croesus march against Persia. 
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does not in fact correspond to the authentic authoritative tone of the oracles.'^® 
These examinations of historical oracular responses show that their 
understanding by the recipient did not require a special kind of cleverness or 
insight, since the majority of these responses indicates that they frequently 
took the form of simple commands or generally truthful statements/^ It 
therefore becomes apparent that the oracles did not intentionally mislead 
those who sought their wisdom. The traditional stories presented in Greek 
historiography and in Greek tragedy magnify the perilous consequences of 
human folly, when it falls short of grasping the obvious and disregards the 
authoritativeness of divine knowledge. They are therefore meant to affirm the 
authoritative status of the oracles. 

Maurizio interpreted the apparent obscurity of oracular responses 
from a different angle. She has suggested that this attribute of oracular style 
should be viewed connection with the fact that the oracular responses, which 
literature records, correspond to an earlier oral tradition of oracles. The 
content of this oral tradition, moreover, was formulated by a community of 
believers, who were naturally inclined to lay stress on the unquestionably 
superior status of oracular knowledge and wisdom. Maurizio maintains that 
it possible to trace one further plausible reason for this common 
misunderstanding of oracular style. She holds that the oral circulation of 
oracles implies the involvement of male agents in the verbal formulation of 


Fontenrose points out that there are no actual historical responses of this type but 
only three legendary responses (1978, p. 13: type A). Bowden adds further that the 
rate with which ambiguous oracular predictions occur is 3/21 (2005, p. 49 ff.). 
Bowden rightly observes that the traditional stories about the oracles, which 
apparently register intentional ambiguity as the key-feature of the oracular sayings, 
are not so much concerned with the historical method applied at the oracular shrines 
but with the behaviour of the inquirer. 

Cf. Fontenrose (1978, pp. 22-4). See also Price (1985, p. 148), according to whom the 
oracles demanded intelligence but this does not necessarily imply that they were 
deliberately obscure in the first place. 

Cf. Maurizio (1997, p. 313). 
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the prophetic message, which is hard to estimate, since we are not in the 
position to tell to which extent these male agents, who were responsible for 
translating the oracular revelation into an intelligent response, altered the 
actual oracle given by the prophetess herself. Maurizio then goes on to argue 
that the female voice was always a voice of deception in antiquity. jg 

attractive interpretation, mainly because there is a conspicuous and persistent 
link between ambivalent language and female language in the Greek male 
imagination.^^ This suggestion is important because it offers some assistance 
in understanding the reasons why the female voice of the prophetess is 
represented in Greek literature as intentionally deceiving the male clients, and 
it thus reveals a possible cause for the tradition about oracular ambiguity. 

Maurizio viewed elsewhere the rise of the oracular shrines to 
prominence in connection with the contemporaneous political atmosphere of 
archaic Greece, and in particular with archaic colonization. In her view, the 
ambiguity manifested in oracular language was meant to reflect the instability 
of the times, during which it was formulated, and during the uncertainty 
resulting from the exploration of new lands was predominant. Maurizio 
interprets the latter as equivalent to the exploration of an unknown female 
voice, and claims that ambiguity was particularly favoured by the clients of 
oracles, since they desired to know the unknowable by replicating it in 
language. She goes on to argue, however, that ambiguity was not just a 
representational strategy but also the foundation of oracular authority and the 
reason why it ruled supreme in the ancient world. According to her 
examination, oracular ambiguity can be understood to intentionally weaken 
the authority of Homer and Hesiod, since it requires a different handling of 


Cf. Maurizio (2001, pp. 39-40). See also Nagy (1990). 

See also, Detienne (1996, p. 79). According to Hesiod, for example, all troubles of 
mankind spring from the woman, whom Zeus gave as a present to men in order to 
repay them for his deception by Prometheus. Cf. Op. 560-612. 
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human language thus freeing the recipients from tradition and the types of 
authority normally associated with it, whilst employing the same verbal 
medium and a relatively similar style/"^ 

It therefore becomes apparent that oracular expression drew from 
available modes of expressing divine information which were already 
explored and exploited by epic poetry. The correlation of these two types of 
expression is manifested, for instance, in that the oracles incorporated some of 
the techniques of oral poetry, such as, most conspicuously, the hexameter. 

The suggestion, however, that the verbal features of oracular language 
imply the self-conscious intention of distinguishing oracular authority from 
that claimed by epic poetry in order to become established as an alternative 
source of wisdom, seems somewhat farfetched. The oracles could be hardly 
credited with such an authoritative concern and the antagonistic spirit alone 
cannot be expected to account for every phenomenon in the ancient world. It 
does help us view, however, the authoritative implications of the use of epic 
verse in oracles in new light. It seems that the oral nature of standard archaic 
communication favoured the employment of the epic hexameter, and 
encourages its acceptance as a competent, but also suitable, medium for 
voicing an authoritative message. The archaic belief in the authoritative 
efficacy of epic phrasing is vital for the interpretation of the use of the same 
medium for the expression of ideas, which do not exactly conform to the 
essential features of epic authority. 

The case of oracular style thus suggests that the use of the medium of 
verse did not by default imply an epic poetic authority claim and that it could 
be used in order to respond to the demands of the oral circulation of views 

Cf. Maurizio (2001), pp. 41-5. 

For the poetic form of oracles, see Nagy (1990, p. 61). According to his examination, 
the npocpfjTai of an oracle were the re-composers of the inspired message in poetic 
form, and were thus involved in the poetic formalisation of prophecy. Cf. also, 
Fontenrose (1978, Ch. VI). 
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and ideas, which was characteristic of the archaic age. It does prove, that is to 
say, that epic phrasing could be employed in alternative and dissimilar 
authoritative contexts in order to nonetheless correspond to a different 
authoritative representation than that of the epos. It could appear 
independently from the type of authority asserted, albeit it always hinted at a 
superior and not immediately graspable kind of knowledge. 

At the same time it implied to the audience, because of the traditional 
associations which it carried, that the message thereby communicated was of 
a particular significance, and that it was expected to affect them in a beneficial 
maimer. Oracular responses were thus understood to indicate the right course 
of action, whereas epic poetry was understood to instruct through pleasure 
and to perpetuate the patriarchic mores. It therefore becomes apparent that in 
our attempt to examine the nature of the available modes of archaic authority, 
it is crucial to distinguish that particular element of the authoritative message, 
which is believed to contribute to the audience's well-being, and which is for 
this reason considered by the practitioners of this type of authority central to 
the function, and therefore nature, of their social authority. 

In addition, an overview of the surviving oracular responses clearly 
shows that the oracles do not generally appear to argue in defence of their 
authoritative status and that they simply provide some rather dismissive 
directives for human action. The widely acknowledged validity of the 
oracular logos was sanctioned by the belief that the truth which the oracle 
revealed was the product of a direct communication with the divine. For this 
reason oracular shrines (though not independent individuals such as seers) 
were in no immediate need of an extensive justification and verification for 
the authoritativeness of their message or of an explicitly stated differentiation. 
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Disbelief towards their authority was tantamount to questioning the divine 
order itself and, consequently, suggestive of impiety/® 

The un-argued for authoritativeness of the oracles conspicuously 
manifests itself in the ancient stories which deal with the apparent 
problematic cases in which an oracular prophecy turns out to be false. 
According to such stories, the responsibility for an untrue prediction is 
attributed to human foolishness and never to the oracle itself, the 
authoritative status of which remained intact even if it was proven to be 
wrong. Oracular centres thus retained their authoritative prestige as reliable 
sources of superior knowledge and insight into human affairs. Greek society 
found this cunning way of confirming the authoritative trustworthiness of 
oracles against the possibility of error. If the authority of an oracle was 
doubted, this would provoke a feeling of distrust towards the gods, which 
could not withstand in a society as devoted to its gods as that of ancient 
Greece. 

In light of this, the gods of the Greeks were believed to always speak 
the truth and to be thus excused them from the possibility of error. In this 
way faith in the system remained intact despite its occasional imprecision or 
incorrectness. After all, Apollo was said to have a vriy-eprea fiovAf]7'^ In 
addition, G. Nagy observed that Apollo {AneAAco in Doric and AneiAov in 
Cypriot) derives from the Homeric verb aneiAea) (as in the Spartian AnkAAa), 
which means "to hold out authoritatively in the way of either promise or 
threat".^® It is also worthy of note that the prestigious status, which oracular 
revelations had for the Greeks corresponds to the commonly held belief that 
divine wisdom can be potentially communicated to mortals, albeit not in 

See also Flower (2008), p. 18. Oracular pronouncements were not beyond doubt 
because their "ambiguity" was pregnant with meaning, as Maurizio, for example, 
holds (2001, p. 45). 

Cf. Hymn. Horn., In Apoll. 292. 

Cf. Nagy (1990, p. 59). 
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familiar or wholly human terms. Our literary sources, although relatively 
remote from historical actuality, occasionally imply the traditional view that 
the gods are apt to disclose their high-status knowledge to mortals. However, 
they were not believed to do not in a fully comprehensible fashion, but they 
were expected to communicate a significant part of their knowledge. It was 
left in the responsibility of the inquirer to reconstruct the compete picture 
which the oracle indicated in an indirect maimer. The authoritative reliability 
of the knowledge or information it divulged was never questioned and the 
clients always sought for the best interpretation of the prophetic message. The 
oracles retained their social influence and prominent status through antiquity 
and their advice was always taken into consideration. 


b) The seers 

The modern mind is naturally inclined to regard the art of divination 
as a primitive and irrational habit but Flower has convincingly argued that 
this view is wrong and quite far from the archaic reality. Throughout his 
examination Flower rightly argues that it is impossible to impose a distinction 
between different and wholly different kinds of divination based on the 
inspirational and non-inspirational categorisation, since it is highly unlikely 
that such a rigid classification existed in the ancient world. He reasonably 
points out that the theoretical underpinnings of manticism can be very 
sophisticated and observes that it is an authoritative activity which is actually 
an attempt to extent the range of the rational by encompassing what is 
graspable, though not immediately perceptible, in human terms. 


In light of this observation. Flower also dismisses as unreliable the proposed 
categorisation of divination into inspirational and non-inspirational on grounds that 
divination in fact included a far wider range of techniques than the one which this 
division acknowledges (cf. 2008, p. 13, and pp. 85-7). Contra his view, see Nagy 
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It seems that the reception of mantic as manic originates in Plato, who 
attacked the poets and the prophets on grounds of the "irrational" value and 
function of their authority.®® In terms of the etymology which Plato adduces in 
the Timaeus, his view is not completely wrong, since, as Flower maintains, the 
word iidvTiQ derives from the root /rnv-, which is identical to /rn-, as in the 
unattested present of *^da), which stands for "to desire passionately".®^ At 
any event, Plato attempted to distinguish different types of authority, 
according to different grades of rationality. At the same time however, it is 
plain to see that in this way Plato aimed partly in substantiating the basis of 
his personal authoritative enterprise and superiority. Flis testimony therefore 
is unable to support an actual account of the essential features of mantic 
authority, since it reconstructs the authoritative identity and outlook of the 
seers in such a way that Plato's authoritative advantages become too obvious 
to be objected to by the audience. 

In addition, Plato has misinterpreted, perhaps deliberately, one 
important characteristic of the seer's activity. It seems prima facie permissible 
to accept that the seer was a person who prophesised in a state of altered 
consciousness, insofar as the knowledge he communicated and, more 
specifically, the method he employed in perceiving this knowledge was not 
ordinary or reachable by the application of normal human intelligence. In 


(1990, p. 64), for whom the Pythia is a pavTic, IvQcoq. It is worthy of note, however, 
that Nagy's analysis does not discern the authoritative status of the pdvTig from that 
of the npocppzrjc;. Although statements which the Pythia made were a form of 
manticism, that is to say, she was commonly referred to nonetheless as TcpocpfjTK; and 
not as pdvTLQ, who was a different kind of diviner (Cf. Eur. Ion, 42, 321, and 1322-3; 
PI. Phdr. 244a; Plutarch, De defect, oracul. 414B6; Iambi. Myst. 3.11.50; and Michael. 
Psel. Theolog. 19.76. It cannot be safely argued therefore that the npocppTrjc; 
"communicated the message of a pavTic,”, as Nagy has it. 

Cf. Phdr. 433c; and Pirn. 71e-72b. For pavTixp as pavLa decov, see Phdr. 244a ff., and 
Suda's definition of evdovotaopdc; as oxav p fvxp oAp eAAdpnpTaL vno tov deiov. 

Cf. Tim. ibid., and Flower (2008, p. 23). Flower goes on to add that the word pdvzic; 
is of Indo-European origin and it denotes "one who is in a special mental state" 
without however necessarily implying that this state is an irrational one. 
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other words, the authoritative skill of the seer was considered by the 
community as the best example of human capacity in perceiving and 
understanding out-of-reach phenomena. The information provided by the 
seers was intellectually demanding, since it was founded upon the 
interpretation of a particular sign or omen thus aiming in deducting a plausible 
directive for human action from the visually obvious.®^ 

It is hard to miss the fact that the nature of the divine information (i.e. 
the omens) acquired by the seer is different from that delivered by the gods in 
oracular prophesising. It is unwise, however, to make a distinction based on 
the amount of rationality involved in these two alternative processes of 
divination. The shrine of Dionysus in the most prominent site of oracular 
authority, namely in Delphi, suggests that both types of mental attitude (i.e. 
the Dionysian "irrational" and the Apollian "rational") coexisted side by side. 
It also suggests that the two were closely related in popular Greek 
consciousness, and that they were not received as two wholly dissimilar 
mentalities.®^ The only authoritatively significant difference that can be traced 
between oracular and mantic knowledge pertains to the process followed in 
obtaining and expressing the divine message in either case. 

The seers, and not the priests, were considered the most authoritative 
experts on religious matters, the authority of whom combined personal skill 
(techne) with charismatic inspiration.®^ Furthermore, the authoritative 
competence of individual seers could include varied forms and techniques of 


For an analysis of this aspect of the knowledge which the seer presents to the 
community, see Flower (2008, p. 14). 

8® For a thorough examination of the exclusive way in which the Greek mind 
associated the rational with the irrational, see Nietzsche's monograph The birth of 
tragedy (1956). 

8"^ This is manifested, for example, in that the election of a priest did not require the 
possession of a personal charisma, since it was merely a matter of official procedure. 
In general, in antiquity religious faith was not a question of being loyal to the control 
of the authority of the priesthood but a question of personal faith and worship. 
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divination. The Odyssey, for instance, describes an example of possessed 
manticism, according to which Theoclymenus predicts with the assistance of 
his ecstatic visionary powers the forthcoming killing of the suitors.®^ In some 
other cases, such as that of the quasi-mythical and controversial figure of 
Epimenides, the field of competence of manticism could even extend to 
different spheres of influence and of social efficiency by including healing and 
purification.®® It therefore becomes apparent that the art of divination had a 
wide range of skilful resources and of adroit techniques at its disposal, which 
it implemented accordingly, and that in the ancient world alternative types of 
divination mingled invariably without necessarily implying a deliberate or 
fully mapped out differentiation in terms of the kind of authority they 
claimed.®^ 

Ancient divination was an activity parallel to that of the oracular 
enterprise. It employed its own specific art and had a different social function 
and authoritative representation from that of oracles. Individual divination 
differs in many ways from the kind of religious authority practiced in the 
oracular shrines but it also bears some significantly striking similarities. It also 
occasionally resembles Presocratic authority in some respects, and for this 
reason it is necessary to pursue an examination of its central features, which 


®5 Cf. u 350-7. 

®® See, for instance, the role attributed to Teiresias in Oedipus Tyrannus (285 ff.). 
Oedipus consults Teiresias in order to resolve the epidemic that has broken out in 
Thebes. The seers were credited with such ability, because for the Greeks crises of 
epidemics were caused either by impiety or by moral defilement {piaopa). 

Cf. Garland (1984, p. 114), who observes that the techne of the seer was quite 
extensive and it ranged from haruspicy to augury, from celestial phenomena to 
sneezes. See also Collins (2004, p. 383), who adduces the seer's skill in ornithomancy 
and oneiromancy. For an examination of some of the techniques applied by the seers, 
see Pierris (2006, Ch. 3 (pp. 68-149). The same was true also of oracular authority. 
Flower has drawn attention to the fact that ecstatic divination was not the only way 
in which the Pythia prophesised. She also made use of other inductive methods (e.g. 
ornithomancy or cleromancy) and it is in this respect these two types of divination 
overlap (2008, p. 86). 
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essentially distinguish the authoritative status of the seers from that of 
oracles, thus determining the core of mantic authority, which formed a 
substantial constituent of the background of archaic authoritative claims. It 
will thus help us view in new light the actual particularity of some otherwise 
apparently problematic Presocratic statements of authority, and to interpret 
them in relation with their appropriate archaic context of traditional 
authoritative declarations. 

To begin with, both the inspired prophet of the oracle and the learned 
diviner accomplished the same social role as authoritative intermediaries in 
the communication of divine knowledge.®® This in turn implies that the 
members of their community recognised and accepted these authoritative 
individuals as qualified mediums in performing this demanding and yet 
necessary task. They were religious types of authority, the validity and 
reliability of which was endorsed by an implicit and coherent system of 
traditional religious beliefs, such as the communicability of divine knowledge 
to mortals, the intervention of gods in human affairs, the superiority and 
truthfulness of divine knowledge, and so forth, all of which were common 
and beyond doubt beliefs for the archaic Greek consciousness.®® This 
underlying socio-religious structure accounts for the fact that the 
authoritative status of divination was so well-rooted in Greek society that it 
was in no need of establishing its authoritative significance by employing a 
reasonable argumentation, and that it did not need to explicitly differentiate 
the particularity of its knowledge and craft from that proffered by other 
specialists. 

It is also worthy of note that the art of manticism provided the 
community with an answer to questions and problems, which were of a 
similar content to those asked at the oracular centres, the most common of 

®® See also Flower (2008, p. 86). 

See, for instance, Xen. Mem. 1.4.2-9. 
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which was the "what should I do" type.®° According to Xenophon, for 
instance, the art of divination reveals what one ought to do and what not.®^ It 
then becomes apparent that the authoritative knowledge of the seer offered 
no explanation, or a set of explanations, which were intergraded into a single 
general scheme, but simply a guidance for action, and that as such it 
sanctioned the intention of the client. It simply provided the community, that 
is to say, with important information to be taken into account prior to making 
the final decision about a specific problem or crisis. Its authoritative purpose 
was thus to offer an orientation for what should be done always according to 
the general purpose of pleasing the gods. In effect, the knowledge of the seer 
facilitated decision-making, since it was not pursued for the sake of personal 
curiosity but for the sake of being correctly directed.®^ 

It is also worthy of note that the knowledge disclosed by the seer did 
not, as in the case of oracular revelations, pertain exclusively to the future, 
since it could also provide insight into past affairs either by locating the root 
of a present misfortune or by illuminating questions of origin.®^ The 
underlying assumption is that the past was believed to be the cause of the 
present in the same way in which the future is formulated through present 
action. However, this system of interaction which divination assumes is never 
used to account for the world as a totality, but it furnishes a limited 


As Flower points out in his analysis (2008, pp. 100-2) the most common set of 
questions asked to the seers was the "is it better to do x", the expected answer to 
which was either "yes" or "no". The client could never ask, however, "is it better to 
do X or y”, a question which would very likely fail to receive an answer. See also 
Vernant (1991, p. 310 and Ch. 18), on oracles and types of divination. 

Cf. Mem. 1.4.15, and Symp. 4.47. 

For the function of the art of divination in society as a guide to action, see Flower 
(2008, pp. 74-5). 

See, for instance, the crucial role with Teiresias' knowledge of the past plays in 
resolving the epidemic in Thebes in Sophocles' Oedipus Tyrannus, but also Oedipus's 
inquiry to the oracle about his real parents. See also Flower (2008, pp. 76-8), 
according to whom the distinction between future and present was not as clear in 
this type of knowledge. 
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explanation of specific events. A particular action, that is to say, influences the 
present or the future in a specific respect. It therefore becomes apparent that 
in the case of the knowledge of the seer past, present, and future were 
inextricably linked, since the one was expected to affect the other. The 
knowledge thus which divination reveals (as in every case of knowledge, 
which the gods bestow) transcends the boundaries of time. 

As in the case of the oracles, the authoritative knowledge of the seer 
was sought either by an individual client or by a polis. Individual manticism 
and oracular manticism addressed society on the whole, like epic poetry. 
They were two alternative and common customs of the same type of religious 
authority, the audience of which was not limited by any specific restrictions 
or conditions, unlike the participants in mystical cults. They were thus 
equally authoritative both for the uneducated folk as well as for fhe elite, 
since their higher knowledge did not address a specific social class. 

The art of seercraff was practised by individuals, who wandered, like 
the rhapsodes, in the ancient world in order to display their authority and to 
thereby establish their right in claiming an authoritative status. In order to 
accomplish this it was crucial that they were able to advertise themselves to 
their audience as competent intermediaries to divine will and knowledge. 
They did so in order to obtain clients and to create a personal reputation, 
which would reinforce their credibility and prestige, but it would also assist 
them in making their living. They thus formed an authoritative class of 
specialised and itinerant professionals, insofar as they were the self-conscious 
performers of a long tradition of manticism, which fulfilled a specific function 
in society, and which corresponded to a specific group of needs. The seers 
were received as specialised professionals because they made their living 
from a high-status occupation, since they could be richly rewarded by their 

5"“ For manticism as a professionalized activity, see Flower (2008, pp. 94-6; and pp. 
146-7). 
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client for having prophesised correctly.^® The mention of the seers in the 
briy.Loepyo'L list, moreover, further reinforces this impression.®'^ It is in this 
respect they apparently share some common ground with the epic bards and 
rhapsodes, who were attached to a particular oikos in order to make their 
living.®^ On the other hand, lyric poetry was a money-free aristocratic activity. 
It can be generally said that intellectual authoritative activities were not 
commonly received in the ancient world in the standard modern sense of a 
profession. It is in late 5* that the more "technical" disciplines, such as 
medicine and sophistic oratory, brought into play the question of money. 

As far as the differences between these two types of divination are 
concerned, it seems generally safe to accept that the art of the seer was based 
upon a non-ecstatic process, unlike the possession of the Pythia by Apollo.®® 
In the case of individual divination, however, the personality of the 
individual did not merge with the divine nor was it completely controlled by 
it.®® The seer projected himself to his clients as the competent intermediary in 
the communication of divine knowledge, but he was not believed nonetheless 
to be immediately contacted by a god. The seer claimed to have the irmate gift 
of prophecy in the same way in which the Homeric bards claimed that the 


Cf. Xenoph. Anab. 1.7.18-20, but also M 233, according to which line the seer 
prophesises and onovdfjc;, which suggests a professional, but also specialised, 
occupation. 

Cf. Q 383-5. 

Cf. 0 477. In this way they gained, however, the essentials, not money. See also 
Telemachus' comment that Phemius sings for the suitors avayKrii, i.e. not so much 
because he really enjoys doing so, but because he can in this way afford the essentials 
in life (a 154). 

®® See, e.g., the way in which the Sibyl struggles to break free from Apollo in the 
Aeneid (6.80 ff., esp. /era corda damans, fingitque pre mendo), but also the description of 
Cassandra as deocpopriTog in Aesch. Ag. 1140 (cf. also 1084,1202). 

®® The shaman, however, as Dodds points out in his analysis was able to pass to a 
state of "mental disassociation" at will (1951, p. 140). 
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product to their poetic creativity was the practice of a divinely inspired 

skill.ioo 

However, the gift of prophecy was a permanent skill which could be 
successfully applied on every occasion, and the god of prophecy was not 
expected to be actively involved each time in the process of prophesisingd°i 
The seer thus was not, strictly speaking, a messenger (npocpfiTrig), who 
obtained his message through a direct contact with the divine, but the 
interpreter of the manifestations of divine will. In addition, the seer was 
responsible for the interpretation of visual phenomena, unlike the verbal 
interpretation required in oracular consultation. This also implied that he 
was thought to have in his possession a particular techne, which he 
implemented accordingly and regardless of whatever situation. Oracular 
pronouncements on the other hand did not derive from the employment of a 
systematised skill, since the authoritative efficacy of the natural charisma of 
being directly contacted by a god came to the oracular medium intuitively 
and spontaneously. It is also worthy of note that oracular divination involved 
a repeated experience, which was nonetheless able to provide a wide range of 
answers. 


10° Calchas was thus said to have received his ability to prophesise from Apollo (cf. A 
72), while Plato, of course, tells us that manticism is a form of pavLa which derives 
Beta doosL {Phdr. 244a). 

101 Pqj. gggj. commonly believed to practice a certain techne, see Soph. OT, 

311 {pavTLxrjc; odov), and 389. It seems that the employment of a specialised 
technique was considered in Greek society central for the establishing oneself as an 
authoritative figure. When Solon describes the mastery of the blacksmith, for 
instance, he refers to Athena and Hephaestus, who symbolise in poetic language 
wisdom as well as the possession of a technical skill (Cf. fr. 13. 49-50). 

102 Pee].- maintains that it made little difference, whether the diviner was possessed by 
the god or not, but Flower has reasonably objected that from the seer's point of view 
this was certainly an important element of authoritative differentiation. According to 
Flower, furthermore, this was not important, however, for the client, since all he was 
interested in was to obtain a reliable answer to his inquiry. Cf. Peek (1991, p. 12), and 
Flower (2008, p. 87). 
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In addition, the skill of the seer was not practiced at a particular shrine 
or at a similarly institutionalised authorised setting, since wandering was one 
of its essential features. It is also telling for the authoritative perspective of 
the seer that he wandered in order to advertise his knowledge and not in 
order to acquire it, as in the case of Lozopir] for instance.Furthermore, the 
seer was a man of his own enterprise, for whom there was no system or a 
specific context which endorsed his privileged status as an expert on religious 
matters. Consequently, he was all the more dependent upon gaining his 
personal reputation, and for this reason he was particularly antagonistic 
against other competent religious mediators, whereas the oracles were not. 

G. Nagy has pointed out that the seer controlled entirely the verbal 
form of his prophecy as well as the successful delivery of his message.In 
the case of oracular manticism on the other hand unintelligible cries of the 
Pythia were "translated" into comprehensible language by the specialised 
group of the npocpfjTaL. Flowever, the npocpfjTeg were involved only in the 
verbal formalisation of the oracle and they did not actively participate in the 
process, during which divine knowledge was revealed by the god.^°® This in 
turn suggests that the standard procedure, which was followed in oracular 
prophesising, required a hierarchy, on top of which was the Pythia who was 
mainly in charge of the process. This is also suggested from that she is 


103 poj- see]- gj-, itinerant specialist, see Flower (2008, p. 31), Garland (1984, p. 
113), and Oliver (1950, p. 9). 

104 Pq]- gj-, interesting examination of types of wandering in antiquity in relation with 
the types of authority associated with them, see Montiglio (2005, esp. pp. 100-1). In 
her analysis she proposes a distinction of those authorities who wandered in order to 
acquire knowledge (e.g. Hecataeus, Herodotus, and Democritus) from those who 
wandered in order to display their expertise (e.g. Xenophanes, Empedocles, and the 
Sophists). 

105 Cf. Nagy (1990, pp. 59-64). 

106 poj. tPie limited role of the prophets in the ordering and writing down of the 
oracular response, see Price (1985, p. 142). 
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occasionally referred to as npd^avTLQ}^'^ It should be noted however that this 
should not be taken to imply that the Greeks consciously differentiated the 
Pythia from the npocpfjTaL, since they practically functioned as one. At any 
event, our literary sources make no such distinction. Yet it is always the 
Pythia the one who was believed to "speak" and not the npocpfjTaL, who 
undertook the responsibility of assisting the client in understanding her 
revelation.i°® 

Nagy maintained that the techne of the seer included a skilful handling 
of language, in the same way in which the epic poets exploited traditional 
formulae in order to phrase their divine message. However, this suggestion 
should be treated with caution, since it is not exactly beyond doubt that the 
Greeks clearly discerned skilful utterance as a distinct and self-determined 
kind of art. This was accomplished with the Sophists and the rise of rhetoric, 
in which case the human logos was firstly confronted as a distinct 
phenomenon, which implied a domain of specialised authority, and which 
could function as the basis of personal expertise, and which could be publicly 
displayed. In fact, it appears that it was a standard conviction in archaic 
Greece that any form of logos, insofar as we are eager to identify this with the 
oral presentation of an authoritative view, necessarily required the 
application of a verbal skill or it was otherwise rendered as unsuitable for 
communication or it would be otherwise eventually forgotten, which was 
certainly an undesired outcome of authoritative presentation. In other 
words, every case of logos which laid claim to an authoritative status was 
required to display some amount of skilfulness in its phrasing, because the 


Cf. e.g., Hdt. Hist. 6.66 and 2.55, 7.11, 7.141; Paus. Graec. descr. 3.4.3.6 and 10.5.5.6, 
but also Thuc. Hist. 5.16.2 {Acodcovaicov ai npopavTiec;). 

108 Cf. Nagy, ibid. 

109 por the view that the circulation of a message depends on its popular reception, 
see Thomas (1994, p. 51). 
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needs and purposes of oral communication were in this way served more 
effectively and, consequently, more competently. 

For this reason it is preferable to avoid incorporating this feature of the 
mantic logos, despite its importance, into the very core and essence of mantic 
authority. The seer established his credibility and authoritativeness in the 
social group by projecting himself as the competent mediator between gods 
and humans, and certainly not by advertising his proficiency in verbally 
formulating his mantic messages. In addition, the seers are not normally 
represented in literature as individuals with such stylistic concerns, and their 
speech is never credited with a performative function, unlike the practical 
efficacy of the spoken word in the case of the [j.dyoL or the shamans.“° 

At any event, the general spirit of Nagy's suggestion is safe, since it 
seems safe to accept that the individual seer gathered under his control the 
disclosure and interpretation of divine will and manifestations as well as the 
publication of a divine message to the community or to the individual it 
concerned. Ancient seercraft therefore presents us with an example of 
individual authority and with a question of personal expertise. In the case of 
oracles, on the other hand, the ultimate voice of authority always belonged to 
the god and partly to his authorised clairvoyant. The seer was thus an 
independent and self-sustainable source of knowledge, whereas the oracles 
were established and institutionalised sources of knowledge. In other words, 
whilst it was impossible to doubt the authorisation of the Pythia, it was very 
likely to doubt the authorisation or skill in delivering divine messages of an 
individual seer. ITis authority could thus be received with scepticism, which 
the diviner in any case had to withstand. For this reason, the authoritative 

See Chadwick (1942, p. 57), for whom the prophet is dependent on the immediate 
effect of his spoken word. 

Ill This is manifested, for example, in the mythical example of Cassandra, who claims 
to be able to predict the future, but is nonetheless never believed (cf. Aesch. Ag. 
1239). She declares that future events will prove the truthfulness of her predictions 
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activity of the seers was frequently characterised by a competitive spirit, the 
adoption of which aimed in displaying, and thereby justifying, their 
expertise. 

If the predictions of a seer were revealed by the facts as wrong, this 
meant for society that this individual diviner did not practice his art well and 
it was not taken to vouch for the failure of the art of manticism altogether. 
After all, as noted already, it was a standard belief that the gods always spoke 
the truth whereas their human audience could be easily fooled into error. The 
responsibility thus of error was never attributed to the gods but to the 
individual, either inquirer or medium. Furthermore, the human capacity for 
apprehension could never be wholly identified with the divine, although it 
could occasionally approximate it, since divine knowledge was believed to be 
potentially graspable. It is essential to note at this point however one further 
detail; in the case of the seers false predictions were a matter of personal 
responsibility and, more specifically, an example of a deficient techne, and not 
so much the product of their client's human folly as in the traditional stories 
about oracular wisdom. 

We can now discern some of the rudimentary features of the 
specialised type of authority claimed by individual diviners. It was a socially 
important activity, and it addressed matters of public or personal welfare. 


{ibid., 1240-1). A similar statement is made by Teiresias in Soph. OT. 341 yap 
avzd, xdv eyd) OLyfji ozeyco). 

112 Flower points out that in order to achieve this they could use the language of epic 
as part of their self-projection (2008, p. 97). As noted already, the oracles also 
exploited the authoritative implications of epic language with the same intention. For 
the competitive spirit of the seers, see also ibid., p. 13, and pp. 107-8. 

112 The author of the Sacred Disease attacks in the opening previous explanations 
provided by the pdyoL, the KaOdpzaL, and the dyvpzai, whom he describes in terms 
which apparently imply the authority of the seer (Chs. 1-4). His mention of the seers 
suggests that they were considered, at least in late S**" century, charismatic but 
nonetheless marginal figures. In the Odyssey, however, they are certainly dealt with 
more respect (q 383-5). See also Flower (208, p. 65 ff.), according to whom the most 
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The authority of the seer also required the possession of an individual skill, 
since the social function of the seer could only be accomplished with the 
appropriate implementation of his specialised craft. The acquisition of 
authoritative knowledge was thus understood by the seers as the product of a 
specialised and technical skill, which was mainly identified with the 
interpretation of visually observable signs. As Flower maintains, it was within 
the seer's domain of authoritative responsibility to choose the correct 
interpretation of an omen as well as to be alert (i.e. mentally proficient) in 
discerning the mantic sign from other non-mantic signs. This in turn implies 
that his craft called for a combination of personal charisma with a personal 
capacity of intelligence in assessing observable experience. 

Furthermore, it seems generally safe to accept that seercraft implied the 
practice of an essentially religious type of authority, insofar as it brought the 
human and the mundane in contact with the divine. It is also worthy of 
attention that the authority of the oracles and of the seers, although 
significant, was not nonetheless unlimited. Divination, that is to say, provided 
society with a form of advanced knowledge but it could only be perceived 
and communicated upon specific and exclusive occasions. It was restricted, 
moreover, to a standard set of questions and problems, and the oracle or the 
seer could not offer a prophecy unless firstly upon request. A polis consulted 
the oracle or the seer, that is, about specific matters and about a particular 
problem that had to be resolved. In a similar fashion, the seers undertook 
special assignments but were dismissed as soon as this assignment was over. 
This in turn implies that the authoritative pronouncements of the seers and of 
the oracles were confined to the particular needs of their clients. In effect. 


serious offence for a seer was to call him a payoQ, which denoted a relatively obscure 
and suspicious activity. 

Although heredity also played an important role in establishing oneself as an 
authoritative seer. Cf. Flower (2008, p. 37), and for an example see Fur. Hel. 15. 

115 Cf. Flower (2008, pp. 72-3). 
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neither the content of mantic knowledge nor the occasion of its authoritative 
display were free of the restrictions imposed by an existing tradition. Their 
expertise, furthermore, provided the community with a guide to action but 
they never interfered with the execution of their advice. They thus had little 
political influence, despite their social prestige, since the final decision was 
left entirely to the responsibility of the city or the client. 

All the same, the seers were itinerant specialists who were not attached 
to a particular individual, oikos, or city-state. They were at the service of the 
community but they were free from its control, insofar as the interpretation, 
which they offered, could be doubted by the polis. In their case, moreover, it 
was easy for society to identify them as members of a distinct authoritative 
group, mainly because the content of their knowledge and the authoritative 
implications of their expertise were of a very specific nature and of a distinct 
social function. Their authoritative status was of an individual type and, 
although they belonged to the same authoritative case, they could 
occasionally compete against one another, but not, it should be admitted, in a 
systematic or fully regular fashion. In fact, competition was essential for the 
establishment of their authority in the community, since the publication of 
their truth was not exactly beyond doubt and public criticism. It seems 
nonetheless that society was more reserved in granting authoritative status to 
individual seers. The reason for this perhaps was that they were individuals 
whose activity was not intergraded into an organised and formal 
authoritative structure, as in the case of oracular manticism, and they were 
thus exposed to public disbelief and objection. In their case, that is to say, 
social recognition had to be gained through multiple and unfailing 
performances of their craft. 

At any event, it can be generally said that seers and oracles shared a 
similar kind of religious knowledge and that they occasionally employed the 
same divinatory techniques. Yet the essential difference between these two 
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authoritative cases is that the oracles were formal sources of divine wisdom, 
whereas the seers were informal sources of divine knowledge. The seers were, 
at least to some extent, marginal figures, who practiced their art single- 
handedly. 

It is also essential to draw attention to the fact that the seers did not 
openly contrast their authority to that of the oracular centres. Although the 
authority claimed by the seers and that of oracles converge and at the same 
time differ in several crucial respects, that is to say, their authoritative 
dissimilarities are never brought into a clear focus. This is important because 
it shows that it was possible in the archaic world to belong at a similar 
authoritative class without necessarily expressing concerns about consciously 
differentiating oneself from a similarly specialised group. It also suggests that 
authoritative competition in archaic Greece did not so much require by 
default the adoption of an openly argumentative standpoint against other 
authorities or the explicit expression of self-awareness, since it seems that the 
presentation and display of authority alone was considered sufficient. This 
was not the case however in classical antiquity, during which authoritative 
competition became more specialised and, consequently, more demanding in 
terms of employing convincing evidence in support of an authoritative status. 

It is hard to miss the fact that the seer and the oral epic poet shared the 
same degree of authoritative responsibility for the message they made 
publicly available.”® However, the nature of their techne was differentiated in 
one crucial aspect: the seer was an interpreter of divine signs, while the epic 
poet was the messenger of divine information. The knowledge of the seer was 
based upon observable evidence, whereas that of poet was certainly not. At 

116 Perhaps this similarity in terms of authoritative expression and presentation is 
implied by that the rhapsodes and the hierophanteis were dressed in the classical 
times in a similar way; they both wore purple robes and held a staff, which was 
generally used as a symbol for authority also held by the kyrex or the king. See also. 
Garland (1984, p. 102). 
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any event, their authoritative projection is akin to the extent that they both 
claim the social prestige of a clairvoyant who has a divine and, consequently 
unordinary and transcendental, message at his disposal, and which he desires 
to deliver. What is particularly characteristic in both examples of archaic 
authority is that they represent cases of authoritative individuals. Both the 
seers and the poets spoke on behalf of a higher force and their accounts were 
authorised by a divine agent, with whom they claimed to be on good terms. 
For this reason, they commonly viewed the communication of their divine 
message as a personal mission, which could be accomplished only through 
divine supervision. Consequently, in these cases of archaic authority the 
ability of the individual to be contacted by the divine was a requisite but also, 
and more importantly, a vital condition. 

In addition, both types of authority were restricted in a similar way, 
insofar as the performance and display of their wisdom was conditioned by 
the client's or the audience's authorisation. The epic poet, that is, composed 
and performed his compositions under circumstances of total audience 
control. In a similar fashion, the seer was deprived of the right of initiative in 
offering his authoritative knowledge to the community. It then becomes 
apparent that divination and epic poetry were two authoritative activities 
which were subject to the limitations of a traditional conformity. They were to 
a considerable extent occasional, in the sense that they were presented to the 
public under specific and controlled circumstances. 

At any event, the seer and the epic poet were both regarded as 
specialists, since they were both understood as the practitioners of a 
specialised techne. At the same time, however, the content of their message 
and the essence of the knowledge which they communicate is not understood 
and pursued in exactly the same maimer and by the applications of the same 
means. TIowever, they displayed an authoritative pursuit of knowledge, 
which, whilst relevant to the divine, was nonetheless of a quite different 
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nature.The knowledge of the seer, that is to say, was to be applied to a 
specific problem, whereas the knowledge presented by the epic poet was to 
be applied in everyday human life altogether, insofar as it provided the 
general framework for human morality. 

This is not to say, however, that they were always conceived of as two 
wholly distinct authoritative cases in Greek society, for, interestingly enough, 
poetic authority was occasionally expressed in prophetic terms. It is 
impossible to offer here an extensive examination of the authoritative details 
implies by the poet-prophet correlation. However, it is essential to 
introduce this similarity in this discussion of Presocratic authority, because it 
reveals the flexibility with which claims to a superior status could occur prior 
to the development of a more specialised authoritative differentiation. It 
shows, that is to say, that in archaic Greece it was acceptable, indeed 
permissible, to borrow the language and codes of authoritative representation 
from individuals with different authoritative aims and concerns without 
necessarily indicating an exact identification in terms of the authoritative 
status claimed. 

The poet and the diviners both shared an inspired vision, since they 
both claimed to be able to perceive what the common lot can not. It therefore 
becomes apparent that for the archaic consciousness the transcendence of 
perceptible reality was commonly seen as a task that was normally 
accompanied by the intervention of a divine agent. At the same time however, 
it was also believed, quite paradoxically, to be a matter of human intelligence 

117 Perhaps this similarity explains why for Plato the poets were the TcpocpfjTai or the 
epprjvevTaL of the Muses (cf. e.g. Phdr. 244d; Ion 534e). 

The most conspicuous examples of a poet explicitly relating himself with a 
prophet are Hesiod's declaration that the Muses will grand him with the ability to 
foretell future events {Th. 32), and Pindar's renowned line pavreveo, Moloa, 
npocpaTevoco 6' eyco (fr. 150). 

11® The topic was introduced to scholarly discussion by Cornford (1952, Chs. V and 
VI). 
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and of personal skill, as implied in the authoritative case of the epic poet and 
as made more conspicuous in the authoritative case of the seer. More 
importantly, such an interpretation of the primary types of archaic authority 
is not only suggested by our general knowledge and understanding of the 
archaic mentality, but it is also regularly and explicitly demonstrated by the 
individuals themselves. 


2) Orality and the development of alternative mediums of expression 

In order to understand the particular nature of the circumstances 
under which Presocratic cosmologies were communicated and to interpret the 
way in which they acquired the peculiarity of their authoritative expression, it 
is important to examine firstly the way in which important information was 
publicised in their times. It is therefore vital to investigate the role which 
writing had in archaic communication. The archaeological evidence at our 
disposal attests to a surge of literacy in the century B.C. It also indicates 
that writing was firstly used in order to commemorate, to mark property, or 
to write down verse.The most striking characteristic of the way in which 
writing was used in Greek culture was that it was public and that it was never 
confined to a particular specialised cast of scribes as in ancient Egypt or in the 


The archaeological items which are frequently used as evidence for this dating are 
Nestor's cup and the Dipylon vase, for which see Yunis (2003, p. 45); Nagy (2001, p. 
28 ff.). Strong (1966, p. 38), Russell & Lewis (1988), and Oliver (2008, p. 231). For an 
examination of the early diverse uses of writing see Thomas (1992, p. 48; but also pp. 
57-61), and Hershbell (1968, p. 191 ff.). Moreover, Harris has suggested that in late 8* 
literacy was already widespread in Greek society, as it becomes apparent from the 
custom of ostracism (1984, p. 47 and p. 55 respectively), which Thomas dates 
however, perhaps more plausibly, in mid 7* century (1992, p. 65). Havelock thus 
held that Greek society was characterised by "craft literacy", since the first and 
habitual users of the alphabet were craftsmen and traders (1963, p. 34, and 1983, p. 
233). He has also maintained that writing was the invention of minstrels (1963, p. 50; 
followed by Robb (1994), p. 13). But Havelock's suggestion goes beyond the interest 
of this analysis. 
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Mesopotamia. The appearance of writing in public places (e.g. public 
inscriptions or graffiti) or on public or domestic items (e.g. statues and 
pottery) reinforces the impression that a considerable part of the community 
was able to read certainly by late 7* century B.C. Moreover, Rosalind Thomas 
has shown in her examination that the induction and circulation of writing 
was intrinsically linked with the emergence of the polis and especially with 
the development of law and offices, which generated the need for official and 
permanent records. The early uses of writing thus suggest that it was to 
some extent a technological product and also that it was a social product, 
insofar as it served specific needs of the polis}^'^ 

There is a considerable amount of evidence which suggests that 
literacy was wide-spread in the early years of the 5* century, from which 
women were not excluded.It is wiser, however, to avoid interpreting the 
wide publicity of writing as an indication of that the larger part of the Greek 


121 Cf. Thomas (1992, pp. 57-65). To this we may add Solon's testimony that he wrote 
laws {eypaipa), which established a fair equality between the citizens (fr. 36W, 18-20). 
Solon's testimony indicates that by late 7* writing could function as a record not only 
for property but also for laws. According to Lloyd, furthermore, this public use of 
writing did not take the form of written archives but of inscriptions, which in turn 
suggests that the official records were actually on public display and were not 
hidden away from the society in archival stacks (1987, p. 156; but also Ch. 7 on the 
use of writing for bureaucratic purposes). See also Rhodes and Lewis (1997), and 
Sickinger (1999). Aristotle mentions that writing helps the keeping of records either 
in household management or in other civic activities {Polit. 1338al5-7). 

122 Cf. Thomas (1992, pp. 106-7). Thomas also points out to the use of writing for 
display or propaganda, which is quite different from the use of writing for 
administrative purposes. She argues that the content of written discourse is decided 
by social and political factors. She thus stresses the influence of groups with a 
developed and powerful social identity (e.g. the aristocracy) in the transmission and 
production of individual compositions. Cf. also Thomas (1994, pp. 33-50). 

123 Such as an amphora from the temple of Deidamia Zeus in Olympia depicting 
Athena holding a writing tablet {xp'mTVXOv) dated ca. 480 BC; the Berlin School cup 
with a master holding an open book-roll crafted by Douris (Staatliche Museen 2285, 
ca. 485 BC); and a lekythos from Thessaloniki representing Nice with a book. See also 
Turner (1977), who observes that representations of School scenes become more 
frequent from about 475 BC onwards. 
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community could also confidently read and digest large blocks of written 
information. At any case, the first surviving examples of writing are usually 
names or lists, which are at best a couple of phrases long, do not allow for this 
view to be safely claimed. As far as the presentation of literary works to the 
public is concerned it seems that live performance remained the main vehicle 
for transmission throughout the archaic age. This in turn implies that the 
nature of the communication of ideas remained essentially oral. Yet at the 
same time it seems that authoritative individuals, starting with Hesiod, made 
some use of writing when composing their works. The induction of writing, 
moreover, to the process of composition had a considerable bearing upon the 
way in which authoritative expertise was defined and claimed. 

The modern philosopher P. Ricoeur and E. Bakker have recently 
observed that the logos of an inscription does not have the exact same function 


As Lloyd has pointed out, in classical Athens those unable to read were not 
completely cut off from the cultural products of their time, since literary works were 
performed (1987, pp. 150-1; He points to Aristoph. Eq. 188-90, in which Kleon's lower 
education is parodied and may perhaps reflect the average educational level of the 
late 5* century Athenian public). There is in fact convincing evidence in support of 
the view that performance did not cease to be central in Greek life till 4“^ century, 
which has been recently brought into focus by Thomas (see 1992, esp. p. 132 ff., for 
an examination of the relation between the written text and its performance). On the 
oral nature of Greek communication cf. also, Havelock (1963, p. 39); but also 
Hendrickson's very early study (1929, esp. p. 128). Hendrickson rightly points out 
the centrality of orality throughout antiquity and in the Middle Ages, during which 
the written text was generally understood as the text which is heard, i.e. read out 
loud, including the habit of silent reading. In his view, this is manifested in that in 
Greek axoveiv is used synonymously to "reading". In order for a written text to be 
understood, that is, it had to be read. 

For the view that the poems of Hesiod were the product of an oral process similar 
to that of Homeric poetry, cf. Peabody (1975, p. 7), who examines the nature of the 
techniques employed in oral composition and the way in which they were used in 
the composition of Hesiod's Opera et dies. For a criticism of his suggestion see 
Havelock (1982, pp. 153-65). According to myth the inventor of writing was 
Prometheus (Cf. Aesch. PV 459-61; cf. also Plat. Protag. 320d-328d; and PoUt. 274c-d; 
but also the parody by Aristophanes in Av. 685-736). 
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with the logos of a more discursive presentation as in the case of accountsd^*’ 
What their suggestion implies is that when writing was introduced in 
composition this advance involved a creative use of language other than that 
of simply recording information, as in the early uses of the alphabet, 
according to which the letters were inscribed upon an item or a material in 
order to represent specific units of the human language. The important 
difference between these two uses of writing lies in the fact that in the first 
case writing conveys ideas, whereas in the second case it is used in order to 
mark property, or to identify a figure on pottery, or to express a short 
statement (e.g. inscriptions), or to draw awareness to publicly important 
information. The first case makes, that is to say, a somewhat more 
sophisticated use of writing. This non-technological use of writing, 
furthermore, marks a transition not only in the way in which writing is used 
but also in the way in which the individual composes and performs his work 
in public. 

The use of writing by individuals, who laid claims to an authoritative 
status, brought about two important elements: on the one hand it established 
the permanence of the logos (it thus formulated the notion of a preceding 
tradition), and on the other it produced a more reflective attitude towards 
existing logoi .The use of writing in composition meant that the account 
could not survive only through its performance, since there was a fixed 
version which could endure in time and circulate in different communities. In 


Cf. Bakker (1997, p. 26), according to whom writing in composition is a "form of 
speaking" and not the mere transcription of the sounds used by the human voice. See 
also Ch. 1 (pp. 7-17), for an examination of the construction of orality. For Ricoeur's 
view, see (1991, p. 44), who remarks that a "text is not really a text when it is 
restricted to transcribing an interior speech". 

But as Kahn has observed, the relationship of writing with the birth of reasoned 
forms of logos and with the adoption of a more critical standpoint was not that of 
cause and effect. In his view writing facilitated their appearance but it did not cause 
it (2003, pp. 140-1). 
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effect, new compositions did not have to serve the needs of a particular 
audience or of a particular society, since the popularity of a work was no 
longer exclusively attached to a favourable reception by a live audienced^® 
The immediate dependence thus of the individual upon his public was 
thereby weakened, although, of course, he was not yet completely free from 
their favour or judgementd^® This was so mainly because in the archaic age 
literate and oral publication were two complimentary forms of 
communication, and literacy did not immediately replace orality. 

Writing also influenced individual consciousness in a different way. 
The question of committing certain events to memory no longer dominated 
man's creative intellectual concerns, and, consequently, new ground was 
made available.^®® To the permanence of the written word we may contrast the 


128 Pqj. permanent value of writing in connection with the way in which it affected 
the process of composition, see Thomas (1992, p. 62). For the view that writing 
contributed to the formulation of a pre-existing tradition, since it tends to canonise 
knowledge, see Harris (1989, p. 62), who also makes the suggestion that Homer and 
Hesiod became socially important in later generations because they wrote or because 
their works were at some stage written down. In a somewhat similar spirit Murray 
claimed that the poetic motif of poetic inspiration should be interpreted as an 
implied description of that the poet consulted his "precious roll", a view which has 
been received with much negativism in scholarly discussion (1960, p. 94). However, 
his suggestion cannot be credited with reliability not because it is absurd but because 
it defies the aKajj-azt] avdfj law of oral composition, according to which no pause is 
permitted in the poetic performance. For the single mention of writing in Homer, cf. 
E 168-70. 

Theognis' statement, for example, that aozoloLV 6' ovnco ndoLV ddeiv dvvafiaL {El 
1.24) marks the beginning of the movement towards this new stage. 

130 According to Lord writing provided a freer opportunity for new themes, since the 
composition was no longer confound by those particular themes which serve the 
special needs of oral composition (1960, pp. 124-38). For the view that the language 
of an oral tradition in general is by default thematically limited, see also Peabody 
(1975, pp. 113-4 and 217). From a more general scope of analysis. Goody gives in his 
examination prominent position to the change in the system of communication in 
terms of the way in which the authoritative content of a logos changes (1973, p. 5). 
Jordan, furthermore, maintained that literacy stimulates an interest in a different set 
of questions; an interest in lists, for example, suggests an interest in classification. It 
also implies an advance in the mental capacity of man (1960, p. 9). For an 
examination on the performance of lists and catalogues in epic poetry and the 
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intrinsic fluctuation of the epic poet's enm UTepoEVTa, since the epic 
formulae function as variables of utterance. This in turn implies that before 
the epic poems were written down there was no standardised form of the Iliad 
or the Odyssey but numerous and alternative versions of the stories which 
they narrated. These versions followed the same general plan, but a 
particular episode in the story was not nonetheless presented according to a 
canonised prototype.The authoritative activity thus opened up in scope 
and in content but also in depth. 


cognitive skills which they require, but also on their difference from the Homeric 
narrative and their bearing on style, see Minchin (in Worthington (1996), pp. 4-20). 

As far as ancient tradition is concerned, Plato tells us that Hipparchus was 
responsible for the canonisation of the Homeric poems into books and for setting the 
rules for their performance in public festivals {Hipp. 228b-c). According to his 
testimony, Hipparchus "forced the rhapsodes at the Panathenaia to go through 
{duevai) these utterances in sequence {ecpe^fjc;) by relay {e^ vnoAy^pecoc;^ 
vnopoArjc;) just as they do even nowadays". Cicero on the other hand tells us that 
Peisistratus arranged the previously disordered books of the Homeric poems {De 
orat. 3.137). In terms of the way in which Homeric poems were delivered Diogenes 
Laertius informs us that to: t£ Vpypov vnopoArjc; pa^cobelodaL, olov onov 6 
npcoTOc; eArj^ev, exeidev apxEodat xdv exopevov (I. 57). For an examination of the 
expressions £<^ vnopoArjc; and vnoAyipecoc; paipcodeiv, see Davison (1959, pp. 216- 
222 ). 

132 For an examination of writing in Homer, cf. Bakker {ibid., Ch. 2 (pp. 18-32)). 
Bakker rightly points out that the writing of the Homeric poems provided a 
normative model for re-enactment, which he understands as an attempt to establish a 
canon for multiple and sundry presentations. Cf. also Nagy (1996), Ch. 1 (pp. 7-38) 
on the poetics of variation in Homeric poetry, which he terms as mouvance, i.e. 
"composition-in-performance". See also Parry (1971, p. 336), who was the first to 
point to the instability of early epic performance, which results from the oral status 
of this kind of poetry; and Lord (1960, p. 13); but also Thomas (1992, p. 45). In the 
same vein, Scodel interpreted the motif of poetic inspiration as the implied claim that 
the audience should not think of alternative performances of the same poem, since it 
lays a claim to a unique moment of access to the knowledge of the Muses (2002, p. 
114). In her view Hesiod's distinction between ipevdea and ezvpov registers for the 
first time the awareness of the possibility of error in the presentation of a version of a 
poetic truth, and it is used as a polemic against the varying versions of other poets. 
See also West's comment ad loc, who takes these lines to imply the belief that 
contradictions between different legends made it clear that poets did not tell the 
truth invariably (cf. also Solon fr. 29W: noAAd ipevdovzaL doiboi, which later 
acquired a proverbial value). A similar polemic is expressed by Semonides' Palinode 
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With the use of writing in composition new kinds of knowledge and 
new areas of authoritative concern, and consequently new types of authority, 
we made available. The authoritative mind of an individual was no longer 
dominated by the social need for mnemosyne, and thus new topics could be 
investigated but also traditional topics could be critically evaluated, since at 
this stage accounts acquired an objective status. In a more literate society, that 
is to say, the individual can confront tradition, since previous accounts are 
canonised. In addition, he can relate himself to existing tradition, whereas in 
primary orality this is not achievable to the same extent, mainly because the 
individual is tradition, insofar as he is responsible for its perpetuation, as in 
the case of the Homeric bards. This also implies that writing made it possible 
for the individual to understand himself and the authority of his logos as 
something different from the cultural and social task of the epic poet but also 
from that of other traditional types of authority. Writing thus facilitated, 
although it did not dictate, the birth of the critical mind, since it contributed to 
the formalisation of previous accounts, but also in the formalisation of 
criticism itself. Writing, that is to say, involves a backward look at previous 
accounts, and enables the setting of one account next to another. This in turn 


of the story about Helen (PMG, fr. 192). At any event, the lying of the poets was not a 
question of wrongness but of presenting an alternative, and in some cases less 
traditional, version of a well-known story. Aristotle on the other hand defines the 
"lying" of literature as the appropriation of the incredible {adovaza elKOza) to what 
counts as credible [dwaza anidava), cf. Poet. 1460all-b5. 

133 According to Goody, oral cultures are characterised by a general tendency of 
establishing cultural uniformity (1973, p. 9). In his view, this becomes apparent in 
national festivals, in which the rhapsodes actively participated, and in which the 
renewal of social ties was as important as the conduct of religious rituals (p. 11). This 
social function of poetic performance has been examined in the relevant section. 

For the view that writing encourages a more critical attitude, see Lloyd (1987, p. 
72), Harris (1989, p. 63), Goody (1977, p. 37), but also Watt & Goody (1963), according 
to whom the modern sense of logic was a function of writing, since the setting down 
of speech enabled man to separate words clearly and, consequently, to manipulate 
their order and to develop syllogistic forms of reasoning. In connection with the 
Presocratics in particular and the way in which writing signalled the departure from 
mythical explanations in their works see, more recently, Johnstone (2009, pp. 39-40). 
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makes it easier to discern and perceive contradictions, errors, or omissions, 
and to claim authority on new and unfamiliar groundsd^® 

J. Goody observed that writing also increased the potentiality of 
accumulating knowledge and that in this way, it may be further added, it 
created the notion of learned polymaths.^^*’ Goody's observation is crucial for 
understanding the authoritative consciousness expressed in the relatively 
undeveloped literate stage of the archaic age, but it has received little 
attention in philology. It is nonetheless important to draw attention to the fact 
that the possibility of accumulating knowledge provided the background for 
inter-disciplinary conflicts. In such an era, moreover, the scope of a discussion 
was not rigidly set in terms of the kind of responsibility which the discussion 
of a particular topic implied. This in turn implies that the same question, or 
alternative aspects of the same question, could be answered by individuals, 
who did not understood themselves active in the same area of authoritative 
concern. This characteristic accounts for why the first individuals who 
attempt to claim an authoritative status occasionally address concerns and 
pursue answers which are not registered under their domain of authoritative 
expertise. At the same time however they start to display an awareness of 
other accounts which are in circulation but which are nonetheless of a 
different authoritative focus. Writing thus generated the model of the learned 
individual, something which is textually manifested in that from mid 
century onwards the indications which suggest an inter-disciplinary 
discussion become all the more frequent. 

In Herodotus we find writing as the record of various oral accounts {za 
Aeydiieva). According to Herodotus it is the task of the authoritative individual to 
regard them critically {neideodaL ov navzanaoLV dcpeiAco, cf. Hist. VII152). The same 
view is implied by the opening of Hecataeus' work (cf. Bl: oi 'EAArjvojv Adyoi noAAoL 
T£ Kai yeAoLOL, coq ajj-ot (paLvovxai, eloiv), for an analysis of which see Scodel (2001, p. 
135). According to his interpretation what Hecataeus means to imply in his first 
fragment is that he relied on inference based on general principles of probability. 

136 Cf. Goody (1977, p. 37). 
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It therefore becomes apparent that the use of writing in composition 
made available new modes of affirming authority. It also made acceptable 
inter-disciplinary correlation or contrast. Personal authority could now be 
defined not independently but in relation with a pre-existing tradition of 
attempts to claim a status of personal authority. In effect, the question of 
individual authority was now raised in relation with a context of other 
individuals, and new ideas were formulated partly as a response to existing 
logoi. The kind of authority claimed was thus no longer that of the social self, 
as in the case of oral epic poetry, but that of the contextual self. 

Furthermore, writing had a considerable bearing on the rise of 
individuality. The system of communication of primary orality, that is to 
say, favours a de-personalised expression of individual authority and 
hampers, due to the specific social needs to which it corresponds, the 
admission of a more outspoken ego. In a more literate society, on the other 
hand, the individual is more free to fix, and even declare, in his account his 
personal, and perhaps untraditional, priorities and concerns. 

The existence of a permanent text, which could travel without 
requiring the immediate presence of its author, revolutionised the range of 
authoritative expression. Writing, that is, weakens the efficacy of the oral 


For the view that writing contributed to the rise of the individual consciousness, 
see Thomas (1992, pp. 103-6), who points out that the literate mind tends to 
introspection and self-consciousness as opposed to the oral mind, for which these 
features are less conspicuous. See also Goody (1973, p. 9), Goody & Watt (1968), Ong 
(1982) contra Andersen (1987, pp. 38-41). The credibility of such interpretations is 
further reinforced by the fact that lyric poetry, which evidently adopts a more 
introverted angle than the epos, was produced in a period when writing more 
frequently used. 

It is in this spirit that Pindar proudly declares that his poems are better than 
statues, since they travel from town to town, whereas the same is impossible with 
statues (Nem. V.1-3). Simonides in a similar vein mocks the idea that a stone 
inscription may last forever, when a human hand can easily destroy it (PMG, fr.581). 
Hesiod, furthermore, perhaps implies the view that his poetry bears an authoritative 
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formulae, which no longer are the only available medium for publishing a 
message. In other words, formulaic diction served particular mnemonic 
necessities, which were with writing eliminated. In the display of personal 
expertise, consequently, individuals sought new ways of establishing their 
prestige other than that of the skilful handling of fhe formulae. They could 
also interact more freely with language and experiment with words, since the 
permanence of writing allowed, in fact encouraged, the search for that 
particular phrase which suited best the message or the intention of the 
individual, and which could now be preserved outside the system of oral 
transmission.This in turn implies that in a more literate stage the individual 
has acquired full control over his material and his language, and that he can 
thus use terms as part of his personal vocabulary. He can also use personal 
recurrent themes, which are not barred however by the traditional phrasing, 
and which do not thus belong to a traditional oral stock of expression. the 


value not only for as long as the performance lasts but permanently (cf. Th. 27-8, as 
interpreted by Scodel (2001), p. 114). 

The gradual abandonment of elements present in composition and performance 
because of mnemonic necessity is also noted by Johnstone (2009, pp. 39-40), and 
Havelock (1963, pp. 42-3). In his view the omission of these epic elements generate 
the need for a new language and, consequently, for a new mode of thinking. 
Havelock interpreted elsewhere this characteristic in connection with the birth of 
Presocratic thinking (cf. 1982, pp. 232-3). It should be noted however that the 
Presocratic accounts did not in the first place arise from the need for a new language, 
as Havelock's analysis perhaps implies, but from the need for a new set of 
authoritative questions, an aspect of which nonetheless was the problem of exploring 
and making available new types of expression. 

140 epjc poet on the other hand may recombine available words and phrases but 
he can never devise a style which is altogether his own. At least this is not possible 
without violating tradition (see also Parry (1971), p. 270). He might occasionally 
search for new phrases but he does so always under the stress of the metrical 
conditions of the hexameter (Cf. also Lord (1960, pp. 43-4)). 

3^*3 For an excellent examination of the linguistic task of the Presocratics and of the 
way in which they gradually developed a cosmologic terminology, see Havelock 
(1983). 

See, e.g.. Parry (1971, p. 317 and p. 329), according to whom the epic poet is barred 
from the search of words, and this limitation is lifted only with writing. 
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long run he is permitted to submit his personal style, which will survive in 
future generations with his name. 

Writing thus made possible the innovation of tradition in terms of both 
content and of expression. It affected the word, insofar as we are eager to 
accept that the formulae do not bear the same function in an account which 
was written prior to its presentation, and which was not composed in 
performance. This in turn implies that the formulae are no longer a vehicle for 
thought and expression but just for expression, and that as such they have 
different cormotations in the presentation of personal authority. It also 
affected the content of the logos, insofar as it permitted a greater freedom in 
the topics and questions discussed. It allowed, moreover, the attachment of 
the individual to more specialised concerns. It thus facilitated largely the rise 
of individuality, and it encouraged the appearance of the critical and more 
reflective mind, since it made admissible for the thinking ego to pose more 
confidently, more self-consciously, and eventually more competently and 
competitively in society. 

The esteem which writing gradually acquired in Greek society affected 
in several crucial aspects the way in which logoi, which laid a claim to an 
authoritative status, were performed in the community. To begin with, oral 
presentation was not immediately and completely dislocated by writing. For 
this reason, the implications of writing described above on the way in which 
it altered the individual and social consciousness should not be taken to 
suggest a strict distinction of two independent and clear stages in the nature 
of Greek communication. For a considerable period of time orality and 


For the view that a formula expresses an idea under specific metrical conditions, 
by which it is however confined, see Gentili (1988, p. 39), Parry (1971, pp. 272 and 
324), Lord (1960, p. 31), and Peabody (1975, p. 96 and pp. 179-80). According to these 
examinations, the thoughts which the epos can set forth are restricted, since not 
everything is expressable with the formulae. The epic poet could thus voice only 
those ideas, for which he could find a place in his formulaic diction. 
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literacy overlapped and constituted interchangeable but also interactive 
modes of presentationd"^'^ It is important to point out that the surviving 
Presocratic fragments under examination come from this intermediate epoch. 
In fact, orality was quite common as late as in the classical times. At the same 
time however the existence of two alternative modes of publication 
formulated a new set of dynamics in the distribution of ideas. Oral 
presentation remained the main vehicle for circulation, but nonetheless a 
significant change was introduced: a text was now used as guide, in other 
words as an aide-memoir, for whatever form the live performance would 
take.145 


The use of writing by the individual in composition thus assisted him 
in the live presentation of his ideas, albeit it did not dictate to him in a strict 
maimer the particular form of his presentation. In a more literate age, that is 
to say, the individual perceives his logos prior to his performance and for this 
reason he can shape and arrange it in a way that befits best his personal needs 
of presentation and of self-projection. In addition, writing functioned as the 
model for performance, according to which future performances were re¬ 
enacted or adapted. The performance of a work in front of an audience 
became a kind of live illustration of the text, or, to put it differently, its public 
and spoken version. In the case of Homeric poetry on the other hand 
writing was used at some later stage in order to preserve it and to set a 


For the continuity between orality and literacy, see Thomas (1992, p. 73), and 
Goody (1973, p. 9). 

For the view that archaic writing was at the service of the spoken word, see 
Thomas (1992, p. 62), Lloyd (1987, p. 119), and Gentili (1988, p. 15). The interaction 
between the written and the spoken, i.e. orally communicated, text is also reflected in 
that oracular responses were written down and later orally delivered in the 
community, for which see analysis in the relevant section. 

For an examination of epic poetry as re-enactment, see Gentili (1988, p. 39), and 
Nagy (1996, p. 61), according to whose arguments the rhapsode is re-enacting Homer 
by performing Homer, and he is Homer as long as the performance lasts. Viewed 
from the standpoint of mimesis, the rhapsode is thus a recomposed performer, and he 
becomes recomposed into Homer each time he performs Homer. 
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standard for performances of this kind of poetry. In effect, the composition-in- 
performance of primary orality gradually gave its place to composition prior 
to the performance. 

In addition, the continuous interrelation of orality and literacy in Greek 
life did not leave style completely unaffected. Authoritative individuals had 
to meet, at least in some crucial respects, the stylistic expectations of their 
audience, exactly because public attention was central in a still essentially oral 
system of communication and therefore in establishing oneself as a credible 
authority in society. In other words, they employed established forms of 
expression in order to correspond successfully to the demands of the 
communicative situation of their times. 

The permanence of writing ensured that individuals could twist the 
traditional and familiar language in order to signal their novel authoritative 
intentions and claims. This in turn implies that individuals with new 
authoritative concerns could use the language of epic poetry in order to 
express their personal views. At the same time however they did not in this 
way affirm the same type of authority, although, it is only fair to admit, they 
did desire to claim thereby for themselves the same prestigious position in 
society. It therefore seems hard to accept that style means the adoption of a of 
a specific and clearly defined authoritative perspective, mainly because, 
strictly speaking, personal "style" cannot develop freely in a society which 


The familiarity which formulaic diction establishes is convenient for the 
successful delivery of a message because it makes it easier for the audience to follow 
the ideas presented to them, since they are not required to take in a new form of 
expression. This was due to the fact that literacy and orality were for a considerable 
period of time interactive, and thus the oral techniques of performance retained their 
eminence and social validity as preferable modes of expression. 
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does not use books as the primary medium of acquiring and of publishing 
knowledge. 

In addition, in the accounts, which make some use of writing, a word 
alone is unable to submit an account of reality, as opposed to the case of the 
Homeric formulaic epithets for example. On the other hand, reality is 
expressed through the combination of multiple words in an ordered whole 
and through the arrangement and sequence of several phrases, which 
function as the verbal illustration of more complex concepts and ideas. The 
units of expression are no longer single words, that is to say, but larger 
phrases, which allow, through their multiple combinations, the reconstruction 
of a more abstract, concrete, and less figurative scope of presentation. In 
effect, language gradually became the tool for communicating personal 
thoughts. This requires more, or at least a different kind of, intellectual effort 
on behalf of the charismatic individual in comparison with the narration of a 
traditional story-theme. This in turn implies that the individual was in this 
way more free to produce a system of thoughts and ideas. 

The advent of writing thus encouraged the appearance of more 
discursive forms of logoi. The epic narration, which proceeds with the 
development of particular storyline, gave its place to the opportunity for 
more detailed and specialised accounts, which could be now oriented 
towards the investigation of a single question. In effect, the process of 


148 j]-i terms of the effect of writing on an essentially oral tradition, see Parry (1971, p. 
270), and Lord (1960, pp. 124-138), who argue that orally-delivered poetry retains its 
basic features and functions even when it acquires a written form. 

It is interesting to compare this with the way in which comedy mocks 
philosophers and the Sophists, because dboAeoxioc was perceived as the basic 
characteristic of their accounts (cf. Aristoph. fr. 490, Cl. 1480-5; and Eupolis fr. 386- 
88 ). 

15° Kahn has recently pointed out that early examples of prose, such as that of 
Pherecydes of Syros or of Anaximander and Anaximenes deal with a standard set of 
topics (2003, pp. 143-6; see also pp. 149-50 for examples of prose in other fields such 
as architecture, music, etc., which suggest the use of prose for technical purposes). 
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specialised differentiation was thereby initiated, since it was now possible for 
individuals to pursue an in depth examination of specific matters and to 
register specific primary concerns. 

The first surviving examples of archaic prose are a couple of phrases 
long, which give the impression that they are apparently independent from 
one another.^^^ It is reasonable to assume, however, that this brevity of 
expression was not regarded by the author as an obstacle to the 
communication of his message, and that this kind of expression actually 
corresponds to an quasi-oral maimer of publication, according to which the 
audience is not yet fully accustomed to taking in a large amount of 
accumulated information, when read out. It is perhaps for this reason that 
these first cases of prose generally appear to avoid extra adornments of style, 
and to be characterised by a tendency to be precisely to the point and to not 
take so much interest in arranging their hypothesis in a coherent (textual) 
whole. The immediate implication of fhis is fhat they give to the modern 
reader the impression of being unpolished and, at least in some cases, 
unexpectedly categorical and rather dismissive in tone.^®^ We should allow for 


Kahn also maintains that these works do in fact display an awareness of applying a 
standard order in their presentation, which begins with the examination of the first 
principles and the creation of heaven and earth, and ends with the discussion of the 
formation of human beings. In a similar vein, Hershbell contends that in more 
literate societies prose is the primary form in which experience is documented, 
whereas poetry is more esoteric and sophisticated and for this reason it is used in 
order to preserve a special experience outside the day's work (1968, p. 189). 

151 For Anaximander's book, see KRS (1983, pp. 102-3), and for Pherecydes's, see {ibid. 
pp. 51-2). The first work of prose which appears to have employed a more coherent 
form of presentation is that of Zeno. Guthrie and KRS have observed the way in 
which the preserved fragments from this work actually constitute an ensemble of 
multiple arguments, a characteristic which suggests some uniformity in terms of its 
content (cf. Guthrie (1965,1 pp. 81-3) and KRS {ibid. pp. 263-5). 

152 The dogmatic tone of Presocratic speculation in specific is commonly accepted by 
modern scholarship, and it has been examined in detail by Curd (1998). We should 
be careful to distinguish however our modern expectations from those valid in the 
different system of communication of archaic Greece. 
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some time, however, for the particular efficacious features of prose to be 
discovered and developed by individuals. 

This remark is significant for this scope of examination, because it will 
help us interpret in new light some of the most prominent archaic modes of 
argumentation, when taking into consideration that what qualifies as 
"persuasive" and "argumentative", i.e. acceptable on rational grounds, in a 
quasi-literate society is not necessarily identical with the criteria of 
argumentation, which writing establishes. This distinction is vital for the 
investigation of the peculiar features of Presocratic "argumentation", because 
their attempt to persuade their audience is not viewed in modern scholarship 
in connection with the nature of the conditions under which their works were 
published, although there are important indications that the latter had a 
considerable impact upon the way in which these first cosmologies were 
verbally formulated. In other words, it is unwise to expect from an audience 
of listeners to be persuaded in the same way as an audience of readers. In 
addition, this is all the more unlikely to be the case, when taking into account 
that at that time there was no preceding tradition of prose, and that it was 
much later with the development of the art of rhetoric that the potency and 
range of neiddo were more systematically mapped out. 

3) The publication of early cosmologies and their audience 

Our analysis of epic poetry implies that it addressed society on the 
whole, and this kind of activity produced works, which were expected to 
benefit society. This is also suggested by the cultural function which the 
Greek epos acquired, according to which this kind of poetry was a way of 
preserving the ancestral ethos. When the poems of the great epic became 
crystallised and acquired a standard written version we know that they were 
frequently recited and presented to the public at religious festivals. However, 
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it is important to note that these poems do not generally acknowledge a 
context for their performance. R. Scodel, moreover, has recently pointed out 
that the Homeric hymns do not explicitly affirm the location of their 
performance. It is worthy of note that the exclusive exception to this is the 
Homeric hymn to Apollo, which addresses a specific circumstance of poetic 
communication, i.e. a public festival.In addition, lyric monody was 
definitely composed for relatively small private gatherings, such as that at the 
symposia.^®® In terms of the standards which were at play in the context of the 
symposium, it seems that freedom of thought and originality of ideas was 
permitted and in fact encouraged by its atmosphere. The adoption of a 
reflective standpoint was also acceptable, as the gnomic elegies of Theognis 
clearly show. 

It therefore becomes apparent that the performance of epic and of lyric 
poetry made available two contexts for the publication of ideas in the archaic 
times: the public and the private. In light of this, J. Herrington has drawn 
attention to the fact that the archaic context of performance was diverse, since 
it ranged from private gatherings to the more formal setting of the public 
sphere, such as that of the Agora or of the festival contest.^®*’ In a similar vein, 
J. Hershbell has interpreted this diversity of contexts in connection with the 
undeveloped literacy of the archaic times, which makes the truly private 
communication impossible. 


153 Cf. Scodel (2001, p. 111). According to her interpretation, this also implies that 
each performance is independent. For poetic performances at public religious 
festivals, see also Herrington (1985, pp. 5-15). 

15'! Cf. esp. lines 146-76. 

155 See also Herrington {ibid. pp. 32-6). It is interesting to note Philochorus' testimony, 
according to which the Spartans chanted each in turn a poem by Tyrtaeus after 
dinner and the general gave a prize to whoever performed it better (cf. Athen. Deiyn. 
14. 29). 

155 Cf. Herrington {ibid. p. 35). 

157 Cf. Hershbell (1968, p. 187). 
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In order to throw some light on the manner in which Presocratic 
cosmologies were presented to the community our best option is to look with 
reservation at the formalised manner in which philosophy was later 
presented. In this way, however, we are bound to accept a continuity, but also 
a kinship, between these two forms of authoritative expression. In order to 
avoid such a misinterpretation, it is best to bear in mind that Plato's works 
assume an audience which is attentively and consciously interested in 
(pLAooocpLa, whereas this carmot be claimed with the same amount of certainty 
for the Presocratic audience. 

It seems that Plato had a reserved attitude towards writing and 
reading, and that, as Havelock argues, the communicative situation which his 
dialogues acknowledge is still dominated by oral presentation, In the 
Phaedrus he tells us that in Egypt Theuth discovered letters, which he 
expected to contribute to the pvrj/rTj and the aocpia of men, who are still 
nonetheless characterised as tzoAvkoolA^^ Plato's distrust towards writing is 
repeated in the unauthentic 7* letter, according to which philosophical 
doctrines should not be written down or they will in this way become 
available to those ignorant or to those who cannot appreciate their exquisite 
value.M. Finkelberg has interpreted Plato's view in connection with that he 
considered writing as an inseparable attribute of mass culture, which was 
inadmissible considering his elitist approach to the activity of 
philosophising. 

The most telling Platonic dialogue about the way in which prose was 
presented to the audience is the opening of the Parmenides, which describes 


158 Cf. Havelock (1963, p. 38). 

™ Cf. Phdr. 273c-275b. It is also worthy of note that Thamus implies the view that 
memory is a skill that requires frequent practice (pvrjpqg apcAcTqcrtq). 

15“ Cf. 340c ff, but also Edelstein's monograph (1966). 

151 Cf. Finkelberg in Cooper (2007, p. 296 ff.). 
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the circumstance under which Zeno's book was publishedd®^ In this passage 
Zeno himself reads his book, which he brought with him to Athens in order to 
make his work known, in front of an audience in the house of Antiphon. The 
important information, however, is found in what follows Zeno's reading. 
Plato tells us that Socrates, who is a member of the audience, takes over and 
asks Zeno to repeat the first hypothesis of his first argument. He then asks 
Zeno to clarify his view and thus the cross-examination of his theory 
commences. In addition, the Hippias Major acknowledges a similar 
communicative condition. In this dialogue, when Hippias has completed the 
presentation of his view, Eudias is curious to know why Socrates has fallen 
silent instead of proceeding to the refutation of his thesis. 

In the opening of the Thaetitus, furthermore, Euclid, Socrates' student, 
says that he made short written memos (vnopvfjpaTa), whilst listening to a 
discussion of Socrates, which he latter reconstructed based on these notes and 
on the capacity of his memory (avapLpvrjaKopevog eypacpov). He goes on to 
add that next time he meets Socrates he will ask him about those points of his 
presentation, which were unclear to him or for which his memory failed him 
in order to correct and refine his notes.^*’^ In Euthyphro the philosophical 
discussion is conducted in a way which resembles modern academic talks, 
since it is supervised by a panel constituted by Socrates, Euthydemus, and 
Diony siodorus. 


Cf. Farm. 127c ff. Diogenes Laertius describes a similar method of publication for 
Alcidamas' book (cf. Vit. Philos. 9.54). According to his testimony, Alcidamas himself 
read out his book at the house of Euripides. Diogenes also tells us that his book was 
read at the Lyceum by his student Archagoras. 

Cf. Hppias Major 363a ff. See also Diog. Laert. Vit Philos. 3.35, according to whose 
testimony Antisthenes invited Plato to the live presentation of his book, the topic of 
which Plato criticised. 

164 Cf. Thaet 142a ff. 

165 Cf. Euthyph. 2a ff. 
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Plato's testimony helps us illuminate the way in which philosophy was 
presented in his more philosophically confident days. M. Douglas doubts, 
however, the reliability of these scenes on grounds that all that is being 
claimed for them is verisimilitude.Without belittling the important role 
which imagination plays in Plato's dialogues, it is important to note that there 
is no serious reason to doubt the validity of Plato's account or to view the 
information he provides us with wholly as a literary construct. It seems that 
the setting he chose for his dialogues was only in part a product of his 
imagination, one that at least had some resonance for the audience, and with 
which they were to some extent familiar. 

We can now discern the basic features of publication which are 
manifested in the dialogues of Plato. To begin with, it appears that written 
works were read to the public. The oral presentation of prose appears 
somewhat problematic to the modern mind, mainly because we are 
accustomed to reading and digesting large amounts of written material, 
whereas we cannot process information that is orally communicated to us 
equally easily and effectively.It does seem, however, that the oral mind had 
a different capacity in understanding and processing orally delivered 
accounts. 


Cf. Douglas (1996, p. 151). He also contends that such scenes fail to provide us 
with the complete picture, since the works of the Sophists and of epideictic oratory 
were presented in front of a much larger audience than the one of the Platonic 
dialogues. Douglas also proposes a division between public and private prose. 
According to his examination, the former includes forensic and deliberative oratory, 
which was presented to large audiences, while the latter was suitable for 
presentation to small, but selective, groups in private houses. 

Gentili and Ceri have pointed out to the difficulties that the option of oral 
presentation in cases of more complex prose, say Thucydides, presents us with (1978, 
p. 140). However, Thomas' more recent analysis has convincingly argued that oral 
presentation was possible even for works which adopt a more discursive form of 
presentation (cf. 2000 and 2003). 

168 According to Plato, for example, Hippias could memorise fifty names after having 
heard them once (cf. Hipp. maj. 285e). 
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It is also possible that some members of the audience were meticulous 
enough to keep notes of the account presented to them, which they would 
consult at some later stage. It also becomes apparent that the setting of these 
dialogues is both public (e.g. Crito, Phaedo, Euthyphro, Lysis, and Charmides) 
and private (e.g. Symposium, Gorgias, Timaeus and Parmenides). This in turn 
implies that Plato accepted both the public and the private sphere as two 
equally suitable contexts of communication. It is worthy of note, however, 
that even in the dialogues which are staged at some public place the spirit 
with which the philosophical discussion is carried out is characterised by 
intimacy. The Platonic dialogues, that is to say, in both cases illustrate an 
explicitly or implicitly private form of communication. They frequently 
mention a gathering of persons (ovvovoia), who are personally acquainted 
with one another. Those who participate in these gatherings, furthermore, 
have a student-teacher relationship. They collaborate in this fixed context of 
studentship in order to examine the reliability of personal assumptions about 
a specific topic of discussion and in order to acquire in this way high-status 
knowledge. It is also this kind of civic interaction which they brand as 
"philosophy". 

In order to achieve this philosophy-orientated aim the oral 
presentation was followed by a cross-examination of the account published. 
At this stage of oral delivery members of the audience could either require 
further clarifications from the speaker or they could object to the reliability of 
his views. It is also at this stage that the author-speaker was given the 
opportunity to elaborate or defend his case. 

Plato's description of the communicative situation of his time shows 
that philosophy taught mainly through oral presentation, which took the form 

For a similar suggestion, see von Reden & Goldhill (1999, pp. 265-6). According to 
their interpretation, the contrast between the private and the semi-private setting of 
the dialogues constitutes the dialogues as a form of performance in exile 
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of a lecture {bibaoKaAia). This is also revealed in that according to Plato 
readers always remain bo^doocpOL, whereas listeners are more likely to become 
oocpOL™ With this distinction Plato differentiation between those who have 
some knowledge of doctrine, which they do not nonetheless fully 
comprehend, from those who have a more substantial understanding of an 
account. The key difference between these two cases is that in the latter the 
account is explained to the audience by the author himself, for which reason it 
less likely that they will misunderstand the major points of his argument. It is 
important to note that Plato does not belittle the importance of writing in 
general. Quite on the contrary, he appears to be at pains to stress the necessity 
of oral presentation in a society, in which books are certainly easier to obtain. 
In the process of acquiring knowledge, that is to say, Plato considered it vital 
that the audience was guided by the author himself at a live presentation of 
his book. Plato's testimony is important, because it reflects the dynamics 
inherent in a system of communication, which is neither fully literate nor fully 
oral. It also depicts the interactive relationship between written texts and oral 
presentation in the process of publication. 

What followed the public reading of a work is perhaps the most 
important information, which Plato provides. Plato's testimony reveals to us 
that during the live presentation of a text to the public the new ideas or views 
suggested were subject to discussion. This feature of the system of 
communication accords with our knowledge of the competitive spirit, which 
dominated Greek intellectual life. It becomes apparent, furthermore, that 
philosophy was a question of discussing openly personally held beliefs, and 
that it was considered to be the product of the citizens' free interaction in 
society. As G. Lloyd has observed, a gradual shift occurred from the private 

17“ Cf. Phdr. 275b. 

171 The important role which civil interaction played in the circulation of ideas is also 
suggested by Aristotle's view that despotism in Persia seeks to alienate the citizens 
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place of the symposium to the public sphere, where public presentation was 
by default carried out in a strongly competitive atmosphere. In his view, 
furthermore, it was this public and competitive nature of Greek life, the 
cardinal element which brought about the development of Greek thought and 
science. 

We can now discern the basic features of Presocratic presentation. To 
begin with, the early cosmologies of the Presocratics display a continuity 
between the two types of publication, which lyric poetry and the epos made 
available. The content of the ideas which they seek to divulge and the 
conditions which they set forward for their communication encourage the 
impression that they were addressed to small gatherings, as in the case of 
lyric poetry, despite however their use of the popular hexameter, which prima 
facie would perhaps suggest a more public occasion for the presentation. At 
the same time, however, it seems generally safe to accept that these works did 
not exclude specific members of the public from such gatherings, although 
personal acquaintance played perhaps an important role. 

This possibility appears more plausible, when taking into 
consideration that at that time the activity of "cosmologising" was 
unregistered as a particular topic of discussion and concern, something which 
would require an orientation towards a specialised, and thus clearly defined, 
audience. It is equally possible that the Presocratics announced in the Agora 
the presentation of their works, and that this announcement circulated in the 
polis through a word of mouth. They would in this way reach out for a far 

from one another in order to hinder in this way the articulation and the discussion of 
ideas, which can potentially harm the stability of the institution (cf. Politics, 1313b). It 
is also worthy of note that even in the classical times philosophy was not considered 
a professional activity but a oxdAaoig. This might as well be because in the case of 
more practical types of authority the distribution of labour makes it easier for society 
to decide the limits of the authority of each class (cf. e.g. the drjpLoepyoi list (q 383-4), 
but also Solon fr. 13.43 ff.). 

1^2 Cf. Lloyd (1987, pp. 70-91, and p. 108). 
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wider public from the closed circle of their personal acquaintances. Quite 
naturally, however, it seems hard to accept that the uneducated lot would 
take much interest in such presentations of cosmology, for which reason it is 
wiser to assume that these works were presented to an audience of aristocrats, 
who had the leisure, and perhaps the necessary background knowledge, to 
give their attention to such presentations. 

As far as the place at which Presocratic cosmologies were presented is 
concerned, this is perhaps the most difficult question to be resolved, 
especially when considering that the textual evidence which survives does 
not explicitly point towards a fixed setting or occasion for communication. 
One possible explanation for this is that cosmological discussion is not yet 
supported by an institutionalised system of publication, as in the case of 
oracles or as in the case of the philosophical schools of the classical age. In the 
times during which Presocratic cosmologies were perceived and 
communicated, there existed no organised schools which would harbour and 
encourage cosmological discussion. Any suggestion thus about the setting 
which authorised the performance of Presocratic cosmologies is a question of 
making the most probable conjecture. Yet the most plausible answer seems to 
be that of private houses, since the noise in the Agora would presumably 
render the attentive listening, which such accounts require, impossible. 

In the previous section we have already pointed out to the fact that the 
nature of the communication in Greek society remained throughout the 
archaic and the classical age essential oral despite the appearance of writing 
as a medium for recording information. The advent of writing had a 
considerable bearing upon the content of the ideas and it affected to a 


For the suggestion that the Seven Sages often had a high-status audience, see 
Martin (1993, p. 116). It seems reasonable to envisage a similar audience for the 
Presocratics. 

As described in the opening of Plato's Theaetetus. 
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considerable extent the way in which the individual conceptualised, but it did 
not revolutionise the manner of presentation itself. The standard way of 
publishing new ideas, that is to say, required that the text was delivered 
orally to the public. This method of publication is affirmed by the surviving 
Presocratic fragments, which describe their communicative occasion in terms 
of AeyeLV and of axovELvA'^^ It is with the opening of Heraclitus' work that we 
come across the more discursive expression biriyEvy-ai, which may perhaps 
suggest also an audience of readers. It is possible, furthermore, to interpret 
as an indication of oral communication the frequent choice of the hexameter 
by the early cosmologists, which facilitated, due to its memorability, live 
presentation. As Lloyd pointed out, this choice also reflects the continuity of 
authoritative expression but also the centrality of poetry, of live performance 
namely, in the archaic Greek culture. 

At the same time, however, it seems safe to accept that the Presocratics 
also made some use of writing in their composition. W. Harris has maintained 
that the Presocratic works were written and that writing was a subsidiary part 
of establishing the status of authority, to which these individuals laid a 
claim. It does seem, furthermore, that the advent of writing encouraged a 
more critical reception of existing authorities, such as Homer and Hesiod, and 
that it brought about a demand for the investigation of new questions but also 
the refinement or innovation of existing tradition. The Presocratics, that is. 


1^5 For a list of these textual indications, see Table V in the Appendix. 

Cf. Bl. It is interesting to compare Hecataeus' equivalent ypacpo) in his 
introductory fragment (FGrH, fr. 1). 

177 Cf. Lloyd (1987, p. 113). 

178 Cf. Harris (1989, pp. 63-4). However, he is not exactly right when he later takes the 
use of writing alone to imply a claim to an authoritative status, mainly because the 
use of writing was not central to the process of publication as this view implies {ibid., 
p. 90). 

17® As Goody and Watt have maintained, it is generally easier to perceive the 
contradictions inherited in accounts in a society, in which individuals make more 
frequent use of reading (1963). 
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confronted tradition with a critical mind because they perceived their ideas 
partly as a response to an existing tradition of views about the world, which 
were most commonly expressed in epic poetry. As far as the audience is 
concerned, furthermore, C. Johnstone rightly points out to the fact that the 
oral mind is characterised by a tendency to please and to preserve a tale, 
whereas the literate has the privilege of regarding an account critically and 
objectively.^®^ 

However, it is important to distinguish at this point that Presocratic 
presentation does not imply a stage of fully developed literacy. The 
Presocratic works were perhaps read in public but they were not commonly 
read by the public. We should be thus careful to avoid accepting the 
misleading assumption that these works, because of the more critical stance 
which they adopt, suggest a literate stage of communication. G. Collins, for 
example, has recently maintained that Greek philosophy developed as a 
literary discourse and that for this reason it needed no public 
communication.^®^ Such a view seems to exaggerate the role of writing in the 
dissemination of ideas. As noted already, writing weakened the dependence 
of the circulation of a composition on oral presentation, albeit it did not 
completely remove its centrality. Havelock's analysis has convincingly shown 
that the Presocratics still composed under circumstances of audience control, 
and that their presentation was only in part assisted by writing, i®^ 

It is thus preferable to avoid the implications which a purely literate 
system of communication carries when discussing the nature of Presocratic 
publication. To assume that the Presocratic works addressed exclusively a 

i®° Cf. Johnstone (2009, pp. 39-40). See also Lord (1960, p. 131), according to whom a 
reading public has a different taste from that of a traditional and un-literate 
audience, and it demands new themes or the twist of the traditional ones. 

181 Cf. Collins (2004, p. 542). 

182 Cf. Havelock (1982, p. 233). According to his interpretation, the Presocratics move 
forwards towards literacy and at the same time backwards towards pre-literacy, and 
their style reflects this ambivalence. 
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reading public is tantamount to disregarding the oral nature of archaic 
communication and the continuity between the oral and written method of 
transmission. It appears that the Presocratic works were presented to the 
public by the individual who composed them and not by a specialist, as in the 
case of the professional rhapsodes or the itinerant seers. It also seems that the 
individual who perceived a new theory about the cosmos was personally 
responsible for its circulation, since there did not exist a circle of students, 
who would perpetuate or refine the cosmological tradition, which their 
teacher introduced. As the same time, however, it is only reasonable to 
assume that some of the upper-class citizens had access to the written version 
of these works. It is impossible to explain that cosmological theorising 
appeared as a geographically dispersed activity, unless we assume that there 
was an ongoing exchange of ideas, which was further encouraged by the book 
trade. 

Furthermore, Lloyd has made a promising suggestion about the way in 
which later philosophy was presented, which helps us acquire some further 
insight into the nature of Presocratic publication. Fie has proposed that the 
philosophical works of the classical age were communicated in a maimer 
parallel to that of oratory. Fie has drawn attention to the fact that the stages of 
rhetorical preparation and presentation might perhaps reflect the stages 
followed in the presentation of philosophy, In addition, Flershbell has 
maintained that the presentation of prose rhetoric retained some of the 


183 Pqj. reason Walker envisaged Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Empedocles as 
itinerant bards, who recited publicly their works, like Hesiod (2000, p. 22). It should 
be noted, however, that Walker does not altogether interpret the authority of these 
thinkers as rhapsodic; he simply relates these two modes of publication. 

Cf. Lloyd (1987, pp. 124-5). See also Pownall in Cooper (2007, p. 240), for the way 
in which Isocrates sought to educate future political leaders through the reading and 
discussion of his works in private contexts. 
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fundamental features of orality such as memorization, improvisation, and 
oral delivery. 

According to these stages, the orator memorised a written version of 
his speech prior to his oral delivery. The important aspect of this kind of 
presentation is that performance did not only include a by heart recitation of 
the speech but also an on the spot improvisation and elaboration of the 
published logos. For this reason repetitive performances of the text were 
necessary, because they contributed in enriching the content and form of the 
text and made it more attractive to the audience. The example thus of public 
oratory shows that the live performances of texts fostered improvisation and 
spontaneity. The centrality of improvisation in oratory is revealed in 
Philostratus' testimony that Gorgias accused Prodicus of delivering speeches 
which were ecoAd and noAAdxLg eipri[j.£va, and were thus deprived from 
originality. Gorgias contrasted his personal creativity to Philostratus' lack of 
imagination, which was based upon that he followed the lead of instant 
inspiration {xaipdc;). Gorgias' criticism of Prodicus is focused on that he 
simply read out his works and he did not engage in a more creative 
presentation. 

It appears then that improvisation was an important aspect of 
publication in both Greek oratory and for Plato. In the examination of writing 
in the previous section, we have noted its use as a mnemonic aid for whatever 
was orally communicated. We have also pointed out that the texts were used 
as a guide for live presentation, The immediate implication of this is that 
this mode of presentation allowed for much freedom in the reception of an 

185 Cf. Hershbell (1968, p. 187). 

188 Cf. Philostr. Vit. Sophist. 1.483. To this we might add the testimony of Diogenes 
Laertius that Protagoras and Prodicus of Ceos made money from reading their works 
in public (Aoyovc; dvayiyvcboKOVTec; f]pavLC,ovTO, Vit. Philos. 9.50). 

18^ Cf. also Lloyd (1987, p. 127), according to whom texts were used as aide-memoirs 
for what was more accurately propagated through living performance from the 
teacher himself. 
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account. This occurred however in the discussion which followed the live 
presentation of a text, during which the audience could interact with the 
author either by asking for clarifications or by criticising his views. 

The very content of the surviving Presocratic fragments encourage the 
impression that their presentation occurred in a similar atmosphere of critical 
discussion and debate. The element of on the spot improvisation upon an 
existing text suggests that the fragments which are at our disposal do not 
actually account for the complete picture of Presocratic presentation, and that 
they reveal only partial information about the nature of the publication of 
these first cosmologies. The advantage of this conjecture is that it can perhaps 
provide a possible explanation for the apparently dogmatic and un-argued for 
authoritative presentation of the Presocratics under examination, A reason 
for this feature of Presocratic presentation might be that this was expected to 
occur in the discussion which followed the "dogmatic" reading of the text, but 
which is nonetheless for us irretrievably lost. 

4) The question of categorisation 

It may be with much reason doubted, whether it is permissible to 
speak about a Presocratic "group", especially when taking into consideration 
the flexibility of intellectual categories of authority in the archaic age. Before 
proceeding to the examination of this question, it is necessary to make a 
clarification. This analysis does not opt out the existing term "Presocratic", 
mainly because it refers to a conventional a set of thinkers, and it thus has 
some sense for the reader. The need for the keeping of this term arises from 
that the accounts of these thinkers display some common features despite their 
apparent dissimilarities, which would be unwise to overlook. It should be 
noted however that this term refers only to the thinkers here examined, and 

So according to Curd (1998). 
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that it is not used in order to imply, let alone to accept, the kind of authority 
normally recognised as "Presocratic". 

The reader may also notice that the current examination is focused 
exclusively upon four major figures. In this way it perhaps fails to provide a 
more general analysis of Presocratic authority, as the title of the thesis 
promises. However, the selection of these thinkers is based upon two criteria: 
chronology and the extent of surviving textual evidence. 

The amount of the textual evidence is important for this scope of 
analysis, because this examination does not aim in the investigation of the 
authoritative perspective of early Greek cosmological speculation based on 
the way in which it was received by ancient tradition and modern 
scholarship. It is concerned rather with the indications of authority, which can 
be deducted from the fragments, and which permit a more probable 
reconstruction of the authoritative perspective of each individual thinker. 
Such indications are important because they reveal to us the way in which 
these first cosmologists conceived, published, and affirmed their personal 
authority in public. For this reason it is vital that the material examined is of a 
length that allows the making of moderately safe conclusions. Xenophanes, 
Heraclitus, Parmenides, and Empedocles are admittedly not the only 
representatives of early cosmological speculation. They are the only ones, 
however, from whom we have the larger amount of direct evidence for their 
authoritative claims. It is for this reason, furthermore, that Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, and Zeno do not receive a detailed examination in this analysis. 
The number and extent of their fragments is limited and less easy to place in 
an appropriate context of authority. 

The second criterion used in the choice of these thinkers is that of 
chronology. The thinkers thus examined in this analysis range from mid 6* to 
mid 5* century BC, and it is for this reason that Anaxagoras and Democritus 
are excluded from this analysis. The justification for the choice of this period 
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is that the rise of sophistry, medicine, in late 5* century, but also the 
philosophical activity of Plato reflect a more clear understanding and division 
of disciplines as distinct areas of interest and concern, something which does 
not apply in the case of the four thinkers examined. It seems, that is to say, 
that the appearance of the sophists and of the Hippocratics was a decisive 
factor for the development of specialised differentiation in terms of the 
authoritative prestige claimed. 

One possible explanation for this is that these domains of individual 
activity correspond to needs which are of a practical nature, and for this 
reason their difference from other types of authority is easier to perceive. The 
doctors, that is to say, were socially important provided that they applied 
their art in order to cure their patients, whereas the sophists were considered 
skilful experts insofar as they could impart to their students the art of 
persuasion. These two types of authority thus contributed largely in the 
establishment of a relatively more rigid distribution of areas of authoritative 
concern. Their activity brought about a more diverse but also more accurately 
defined and self-conscious scope of authority, since the social efficacy of their 
expertise could be easily determined. 

It is important to clarify at this point the rationale for grouping these 
four thinkers together in this examination, given that it seems highly unlikely 
that they perceived themselves as members of a separate group. These 
thinkers are dealt with as a single case of authority, because they apparently 
display some uniformity in what they understand as their mission in society. 
They all seek to provide, that is to say, a plausible and meaningful answer to 
the same question about the constitution of the cosmos or, to put it slightly 
differently, of the physis. They thus give the impression that they share the 
same area of cosmological concern, which they perceive in connection with 
their personal claims to an authoritative status. 
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However, it is only fair to point out that this is not say that their 
accounts provide conclusive evidence for cosmology as a specialised activity. 
This is so because these four Presocratics are transitional figures, and this 
analysis is concerned exactly with throwing some light upon the way in 
which Presocratic speculation advanced from existing types of individual 
authority (e.g. the epic poets and diviners) to a novel, but yet undifferentiated 
as such, type of activity, which deserves a prominent position in society, and 
which was much later branded "philosophy". This does not imply that these 
early cosmologists were, strictly speaking, "philosophers", but only that the 
conditions which they set forward for the acquisition of knowledge and the 
method which they appear to apply to some extent anticipate the general 
features of the philosophical activity of the classical age. In other words, if we 
do wish to trace a common line of development in Greek thought starting 
with the Presocratics, then it seems only natural to acknowledge that the kind 
of activity which is most conspicuously relevant to theirs was actually that of 
classical philosophy. 

Yet their accounts carmot be with much comfort labelled as 
"philosophical" either, at least not so according to our modern understanding 
of philosophy. The problem which arises, if we opt for this view of Presocratic 
authority, is that the nature of their inquiry bears striking similarities with the 
scientific activity of physics, while at the same time it verges, due to its 
reflective quality, on philosophy. In fact, the specific kind of authority 
claimed by the early cosmologists is so hard to decide exactly because their 
material may be viewed as examples of philosophical physics or of natural 
philosophy at best. All the same, it is hard to miss that they have a different 
orientation in the reconstruction of an authoritative identity from these 
disciplines. 

At the same time, it is of some sense to ask whether a strict 
differentiation of types of authority was an active option at the time when 
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Presocratic cosmologies appeared. Our previous examination of the kind of 
authority claimed by the epic poets and by individual diviners has suggested 
that archaic age was a period which did not particularly favour a clear 
distinction between various types of authority. It was also a period during 
which activities which laid a claim to an authoritative status were not 
distinctively separated from one another by fixed borders. For this reason it 
was quite frequent that the responsibility of an activity extended over a 
sphere of influence, which the representatives of this particular activity did 
not exactly pronounce as their primary concern. This becomes apparent, for 
instance, from the way in which the content of the knowledge of the epic poet 
sometimes overlaps, when viewed from our vantage point, with that of the 
seer. In a similar fashion, the professional activity of the seer could 
occasionally overlap with that of the doctor, insofar as his clients often 
consulted him in order to resolve an epidemic or to cure a disease. This 
flexibility in the categorisation of authority is difficult for the modern mind to 
perceive, mainly because our age has developed a more rigid understanding 
of classifications. We now distinguish clearly, that is, between different areas 
of knowledge, which are attached to specific functions of the human mental 
capacity. 

In examining the particular nature of the kind of authority affirmed by 
the Presocratics it is important to remark that, as Andre Laks argues, there are 
two possible ways of establishing an authoritative status in connection with 
differentiation: either the individual differentiates his expertise from other 
dissimilar authorities {external differentiation) or he differentiates himself from 
other similar authorities, who appear to belong to the same group {inner- 
differentiation)}^'^ It then becomes apparent that the authoritativeness of an 
enterprise may not be affirmed only in cormection with other similar 


189 Cf. Laks (2002, pp. 16-7). 
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enterprises, for it is equally possible to register a particular area of concern as 
authoritative by contrasting it to other dissimilar topics of investigation. 
Furthermore, it seems reasonable to accept that these two stages of 
differentiation are successive, and that in order for the second to appear the 
first has to have been to some extent developed. In order for irmer 
differentiation to appear, that is, both the individuals and the audience have 
to be able to identify the content of the knowledge presented as the primary 
concern of a specific group. 

It seems that in the archaic age it was acceptable to present oneself in 
contrast to other dissimilar authorities rather than in contrast with other 
authorities of the same group. This is manifested, for example, in the case of 
the seer, who appears to practice his art independently from the oracular 
shrines but also independently from other fellow seers. It appears, 
furthermore, that Greek lyric adopts a similar posture, since the lyric poets do 
not commonly launch a direct attack against another lyric poet. At the same 
time however, they could occasionally claim to present a "better" version of a 
traditional story. In this case, however, the poet points back to the epic 
tradition, from which he nonetheless wishes to differentiate himself, as in 
Stesichorus' palinode.Such cases are an example of external and not of 
internal differentiation, which would require the objection to a version of a 
story presented by another poet at the symposium. 

On the other hand, it appears that inner competition was fairly 
frequent within the circle of the epic tradition. As noted already, ITesiod 
acknowledges the constructive competition amongst individuals, which in his 
view accompanies poetic composition. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that Flesiod's testimony refers to an activity, which already has a prestigious 

Cf. PMG, fr. 15. For an examination of the way in which Stesichorus treats epic 
tradition, see Woodbury L. (1967), Maingon A. D. (1978), Beecroft A. J. (2006, pp. 47- 
69), and Bassi K. (1993, pp. 51-75). 
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position in society, and which for this reason had reached some level of 
external differentiation. Competitive irmer differentiation was thus in this 
case possible, even perhaps necessary, for establishing personal authority in 
performance. 

This general characteristic of the archaic age is important, because it 
provides us with some guidance in understanding the claims to authority 
which the Presocratics under examination lay. It is true that none of them 
appears to differentiate himself from other like-minded individual in a direct 
maimer. This prima fade suggests that these individuals did not associate 
themselves with a specific group, which claimed to undertake the same 
mission in society. However, it has become apparent that irmer-differentiation 
reflects a more developed stage of authoritative identification, which was 
impossible in the archaic age, during which there were no fixed borders of 
types of authority or of alternative areas of knowledge. 

We can now proceed to interpret the absence of a Presocratic 
consciousness of cosmologising as a specialised concern in new light. It is 
possible to assume that the Presocratics under examination, that is to say, give 
to us the impression that they present their accounts independently from one 
another, because the general spirit of their age did not dictate to them a strict 
definition of personal authority in relation with other similar individual 
authorities. This in turn implies that their audience did not expect a personal 
statement of authority on such grounds, and it is perhaps for this reason that 
such a way of self-presentation does not appear in the Presocratic 
cosmologies. 

It is also worthy of note that even when the somewhat more specialised 
activities of medicine and the art of the sophists appeared, their 
representatives were at pains to establish their superiority against other 
contextual authorities and not so much against other individuals with whom 
they shared the same concerns in terms of establishing their personal 
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expertise as socially important. It therefore seems that irmer differentiation 
took quite some time to develop in Greek culture. At the same time, external 
differentiation, which was fairly frequent and which was encouraged by the 
more general spirit of archaic competition, does to some extent suggest an 
understanding of one's expertise in cormection with a group, the particular 
knowledge or techne of which is nonetheless not yet defined definitely or 
strictly. It is possible, in other words, to understand the references made to 
other authorities as an indication of the movement towards new and untried 
types of authority. Such references admittedly do not outline the specific 
nature of the new type of aufhority which is starting to formulate, but they do 
nonetheless imply some awareness about its distinctive nature. 

One might quite reasonably doubt that the presentation of a cosmology 
was exclusively a Presocratic concern. The immediate implication of this view 
is that the Presocratic cosmologies cannot be taken to display sighs of external 
differentiation, and for this reason any attempt to examine them as a group is 
wrong and unsubstantiated. There is indeed much reason in this objection, 
since it seems that the presentation of a cosmology was not exclusively a 
Presocratic concern. Already in the epic tradition, and more specifically in 
Hesiod's Theogony, we find the attempt to conceive of a world view. In 
addition, it seems that in mid 5* century the general demand for the 
examination of the cosmos rose, something which is partly reflected in the 
appearance of the Ionian historiographers. It therefore becomes apparent that 
by the time when Presocratic cosmologies were disclosed the Greek audiences 
were to some extent familiar with questions of a very broadly cosmological 
nature. At the same time, however, it is vital to discern the novelty, which the 
Presocratics introduced in cosmologising, and which distinguishes their 
accounts from those of the poets and from the accounts of the Ionian 
historiographers. 
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To begin with, this is an issue which cannot be easily tackled, mainly 
because the discussion of the cosmos is a rather broad topic, and for this 
reason it is not always easy to determine its fundamental principles or to 
specify the particular borders of this area of investigation. It can be generally 
said that a cosmology may also encompass a comprehensive worldview 
according to which the individual orients himself and his behaviour, and 
which for this reason has a normative force and value. This field covers what 
is now known as "natural philosophy", but it can also provide the 
background for moral directives, such as those implied in poetic cosmologies. 
The analysis of epic poetry in the previous section has pointed out to its 
function as a medium for establishing cultural uniformity in society through 
the presentation of a traditional standard for personal moral action. It is also 
perhaps natural to encounter cosmological beliefs in works of poetry, even 
more so in oral cultures, provided, of course, that we are eager to accept that 
poetry is an activity which is chiefly concerned with the human life. For this 
reason it does not appear odd that it often deals with questions about human 
live, which men commonly have. The understanding of the world in which 
men live, moreover, is one of the very fundamental questions about human 
existence. 

TIowever, Presocratic cosmologies bear two striking differences from 
the cosmologies disclosed in poetry or in the Ionian historiography. To begin 
with, it seems that the Presocratics were the first to introduce cosmology as a 
major question to be investigated in their presentation. The claims to an 
authoritative status, which they lay, furthermore, apparently indicate that the 
superior truth which they divulged into their community was understood in 
cormection with their cosmological remarks. It appears that the Presocratics 
under examination are primarily concerned with publicising a coherent 
worldview. This seems to be the case also when they discuss topics, which do 
not normally agree with the character of cosmological speculation. Yet it is 
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hard to miss that even in this case their cosmological beliefs are appropriated 
to this different purpose. It seems, that is to say, that the various observations 
which they submit on other un-cosmological topics are an extension of their 
basic cosmological assumptions. Seen in this light, it seems that these 
observations are not only a further practical application but also a further 
illustration of their cosmology. In poetry and in the case of the Ionian 
historiography on the other hand, cosmological beliefs occur with such an 
unsystematic fashion that it makes it hard to accept that the individual 
prioritises their examination in his publication. 

It is possible to trace two further differences between the Presocratic 
and the epicopoetic or historiographic cosmologies. Firstly, it seems that 
cosmological knowledge is not pursued in the same way, and secondly its 
content does not have an essentially similar quality in all of these cases. 
Interestingly enough, the Presocratics proceed in their presentation to set also 
the conditions for acquiring insight into the true nature of the world. This 
characteristic of their accounts stands in direct opposition to poetic 
inspiration, which was considered, both by the individual and by his 
audience, as a substantial guarantee for the reliability of his insights. Ionian 
historiography appears to employ a somewhat more "scientific" method, at 
least so in comparison to epic poetry. Its method consists, however, in 
evaluating the information which the individual had collected during his 
travelling. The functionality of this method resides in the ability of the 
individual to present a record for the variety of ideas which were current at 
different cities across Greece. It therefore becomes apparent that there is a 
certain disparity between the methods used in these cases of authority. 

It also seems that poetic and historiographic cosmologies generally 
have a different quality. These accounts still explain the cosmos in 

This was also because for the Greeks wisdom was the possession of a kind of 
knowledge which proves itself in a practical way (cf. e.g., Frede (2000), p.7). 
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mythological terms and in terms of divine interference. The Presocratic 
cosmological proposals under examination on the other hand reveal an 
attempt to de-personalise the world order. In these accounts the governing 
supremacy of the gods is substituted by a "governing" material principle or 
principles. In the Presocratic cosmologies under examination, furthermore, 
the validity of divine genealogy is replaced by the description of a standard 
and recurrent process through which the cosmos is always generated and 
destructed. This cosmic process is periodical and time-proof, and for this 
reason it never ceases to influence the way in which the cosmos is constituted. 

This notion is notably absent from poetic cosmologies, which generally 
refer exclusively to past cosmic events and which never transcend this 
temporal grade. It then becomes apparent that the Presocratic accounts 
present us with a unique feature, which is not attested in other attempts to 
cosmologise; they transcended not only observable ordinary experience but 
also time. This in turn implies that they had a more speculative quality, and 
that they display some degree of specialisation in their undertaking. Poetic 
and historiographic cosmologies on the other hand do not generally have 
reflective overtones, and they do not consider the ability of mental 
apprehension as similarly important in obtaining knowledge about the 
cosmos. It then seems that the Presocratic cosmologies are distinguished from 
those of their predecessors in several crucial aspects. 


Aristotle thus thought that the Presocratics were distinguished from their 
predecessors in that they were in search of the apxocl, i.e. first material principles 
(Metaph. 983b ff.). It is worthy of note that for Aristotle philosophy is the search of the 
first principles {Phys. 185b 15 ff.) According to his view, moreover, Thales was the 
originator of this new mode of thinking, but of course it is highly unlikely that Thales 
was the founder of a philosophical school. Cf. Frede (2000, p. 6) and Hankinson 
(1995, p. 436). At any event, Thales' contribution consists in the fact that he 
apparently adopted a less mythological outlook in his cosmology. Cf. Hatab (1990, 
pp. 162-3), Johnstone (2009, pp. 43-4), Martin (1993, pp. 113-4), Popper (1958-9, pp. 4- 
6 ), and Kirk (1962, pp. 326-7). 
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5) Early uses of "c|)iAoaoc|)ia" 

It is interesting for the scope of this analysis to examine the sense with 
which the word (piAococpia occurs in non-Presocratic texts. This will help us 
throw some light upon the particular characteristics of this enterprise, and to 
trace some possible associations or dissimilarities with the essential features 
of the Presocratic accounts under examination. It is generally accepted in 
modern scholarship that (pLAooocpLa was not used as technical term before 
Plato. This issue was firstly introduced to scholarly discussion by W. Burkert, 
who has with much reason argued that the understanding of (piAoaocpLa as 
"theoretical knowledge" originates in 4* century and, more specifically, with 

Plato's Academy. 

It carmot be doubted that the technical sense of (piAoaocpLa starts 
officially with Plato. However, its earlier uses, although unspecified and 
relatively vague, apparently reinforce the impression that Plato did not coin 
the word in order to describe his personal intellectual undertakings. It seems 
rather that he was the first to develop a special meaning and to affirm a specific 
orientation for this term in such a way that it does not only include a specific 
area of investigation but it also constitutes a major project and area of concern 
in man's everyday life. 

It therefore seems reasonable to accept that Plato exploited an existing 
but yet ambiguous term in order to define his personal enterprise, for which 
he proclaimed specific characteristics and rational conditions. It was on such 


Cf. Burkert (1966, pp. 159-177). So also according to Nightingale (1995, pp. 14-5). 
Burkert dismisses in his examination as unreliable the testimony of Diogenes 
Laertius, according to which Pythagoras came up with the term (piAoaocpLa and was 
the first to use it in the sense of "theoretical understanding" (1.12; Cf. also DK 58, B15 
and Cic. Tusc. 5.8-9). Such interpretations are challenged by Laks' very recent study 
(cf. 2002, esp. p. 11). 

For the way in which Plato understood the specialised activity of the philosopher, 
see analysis below. 
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grounds, furthermore, that he tried to attract public attention and interest in 
his works. This could not have been to the same extent effective, if (pLAooocpLa 
bore no connotations at all for the members of his audience. In addition, it is 
otherwise difficult to explain the appearance of philosophy as a fully 
specialised and institutionalised activity with Plato, unless we assume that 
there is a previous stage, or stages, of development, which little by little 
contributed towards a more clear and conscious understanding of what 
(pLAooocpLa is. 

It should be pointed out, however, that this does not necessarily imply 
that we have to also accept that in this line of progression towards the 
modern sense of (pLAooocpLa all stages need to have identical methods, 
features, and concerns, or to be clearly distinguished from one another. We 
also do not have to recognise each successive stage as "philosophical". After 
all, even for Plato the borders between philosophy and other disciplines were 
not as strictly defined. 

It is possible to acquire some insight into the gradual process which 
generated the way in which (pLAooocpLa was used and understood by Plato 
from its first occurrences. The Hippocratic author of the Ancient Medicine uses 
the word in a context which suggests his understanding of cpLAooocpia as the 
study of nature in a speculative way. In his view, furthermore, this study is 
carried out with the purpose of acquiring theoretical knowledge.The 
crucial significance of this passage, however, lies in that the author explicitly 


This becomes apparent from the Euthydemus, in which dialogue the sophist is 
considered a marginal figure, which verges with the philosopher and the politician 
(cf. 305c6). Plato uses the term yedopia, which acknowledges the loose and rather 
flexible way of identifying in his times the nature of the authority claimed by 
charismatic individuals. For a comprehensive examination of this passage, see Laks 
(2002, p. 13). 

Cf. Ch. 20, as in Phd. 96a6-8. Interestingly enough, the description of philosophy 
which Plato provides in the Phaedo accords with the basic features of Presocratic 
cosmologies. 
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identifies (piAooocpLa with the work of Empedocles.It seems, moreover, that 
he uses the name of Empedocles in order to clarify to his audience the 
particular type of knowledge that he has in mind, and from which he desires 
to differentiate his personal expertise. 

Another important testimony is found in Gorgias' fragment 11.13. In 
this fragment the phrase (pLAoodcpcov Adyovg ay.iAAaQ in specific suggests that 
Gorgias understands "philosophy" as some sort of dialectic contest. Gorgias 
possibly has in mind the antagonistic quality of fhe first cosmologies and the 
way in which each Presocratic individual presents his personal view with 
such an apparently dogmatic tone that he considers his account better than 
those of other individuals. 

It then becomes apparent that these early mentions of philosophy 
appear to acknowledge some of the basic features of the Presocratic 
cosmologies, and that as such they are not completely deprived of 
significance. They provide us, moreover, with a view of the way in which the 
Presocratic accounts were received by different and roughly contemporary 
authorities. It should be pointed out that these testimonies do not suggest an 
awareness of (pLAooocpLa as a technical term. At the same time, it seems that 
they apparently assume that (pLAooocpLa has some meaning for the audience, 
the particular features of which remain nonefheless unspecified. Some 
scholars have argued that such a confusion on the whole accords with the 
nature of philosophy, which by default includes a rather broad field of 


Laks thus interprets this passage as evidence for an early disciplinary conflict 

( 2002 , p. 12 ). 

So according to Schiefsky (2005, p. 300), but also according to Jaeger (1946-7, p. 19 
n. 40). Schiefsky also points out that the mention of other thinkers is quite rare in the 
Hippocratic corpus. This in turn underlines the significance of that Empedocles is 
mentioned by name in a particularly rich in terms of establishing personal authority 
context. 

So according to Laks {ibid.) 
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competence.^°° These references, furthermore, do not help us determine the 
particular characteristics of the role of the (ptAdaocpOQ, the authoritative status 
of whom is not associated with a specialised enterprise. 

The early mentions of (pLAooocpia reinforce this impression that the first 
cosmologists, i.e. those who put forward an understanding of the constitution 
of the world, did not have a clearly defined role in society. The differentiation 
between what was regarded as "philosophy" and what not in the archaic 
times, furthermore, is all the more difficult to decide because at this stage no 
activity has been yet properly branded as philosophical. In addition, at this 
stage there are no disciplines but just individuals who practice their art and 
display their expertise sporadically and by no fixed standards or methods. 
However, it does seem that a common pattern is beginning to emerge, to 
which these early uses of (piAoaocpLa implicitly acknowledge. 

It is noteworthy that the mentions of (pLAoaocpLa before Plato are 
located in a strongly authoritative context, which recognises (piAoaocpLa as an 
area, by all means still vague and blur, of expertise. It is also striking that 
these diverse sources which acknowledge, either implicitly or explicitly, the 
existence of (piAooocpia describe it in terms which are confirmed by the 
content of the surviving Presocratic fragments. Yet it is only plain to see that 


200 Cf. Laks (2002, p. 13 and p. 15). Moore on the other hand has maintained that 
"philosophy" gives a description of the whole universe. However, it is not necessary 
to appropriate our philosophical standards in order to excuse the Presocratics from 
that they are not as "philosophical" as we would normally expect (1953, p. 23). 
According to Most, moreover, philosophy is a way of life (2003, p. 305). Yet one can 
easily object that a way of life is not always "philosophy". Jordan holds that 
philosophy is decided by the nature of the response given to a question, i.e. by the 
criteria and conditions held as valid for acquiring knowledge (1990, p. 8 and p. 12). It 
seems a fair bet to assume, together with Laks, that philosophy is a human activity, 
the borders of which are more open from those of other disciplines. The reason for 
this is that philosophy, generally speaking, deals mainly with the interpretation and 
evaluation of visual or perceptible experience, but it also defines and determines the 
relation, role, and the way in which the individual is expected to correspond to this 
interpretation. For this reason it is only natural that its range often includes various 
fields of human activity such as, most obviously, that of morality. 
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all these authorities do not recognise the same authoritative quality in this 
activity. This is easily explained however when taking into consideration that 
the particular feature which is singled out in these testimonies is appropriated 
to the personal authoritative claims of the author. The early references to 
philosophy thus take full advantage of the inherent flexibility of its borders in 
order to clarify the background against which their personal authoritative 
expertise will be defined. In order to do so they select and exploit the 
implications of that particular aspect of "philosophy", which most evidently 
in their view approximates their personal undertaking. For this reason, it is 
not unexpected to find that (piAoaocpLa is for Gorgias a dialectic and 
argumentative contest, for the ITippocratic author the theoretical study of the 
human physis, and later for Plato plain theorising. 

It seems, that is to say, that these authors use this term as a point of 
reference in their presentation, and from which they will nonetheless proceed 
to differentiate themselves, in the same spirit perhaps with which the 
Presocratics often contrast themselves to the authority of the poets. In these 
early uses, (pLAoaocpia designates a special activity insofar as it clarifies the 
context within which authority will be competently pursued. It thus 
establishes the common ground, which is recognisable by the audience and it 
therefore addresses a tradition, in relation to which individual identity will be 
finally constructed and defined. 

The importance therefore of these early uses of (pLAoaocpia lies in that 
they suggest that for these individuals Presocratic cosmologies have already 
formed a preceding tradition, which these authors receive however as 
outsiders. It therefore becomes apparent that these mentions of (pLAoaocpia are 
scarcely reliable when it comes to defining the specific authoritative quality of 
Presocratic cosmologies, since their author is not concerned with providing a 
definition for this kind of activity in the first place. They are particularly 
valuable however insofar as they reflect the way in which the Presocratics 
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were understood by authorities of a different kind, but also their reputation in 
antiquity. What is important in these references is that this late 5* century 
authors considered the Presocratics as a group which had established some 
sort of tradition by registering a set of authoritative concerns. It also becomes 
apparent that for these dissimilar authorities (pLAooocpLa retains one basic 
element, which is a speculative quality but also value. We need not 
necessarily agree with them on this, but the point here is that the Presocratics 
were acknowledged at some later time by other authorities as a distinct 
group, the members of which had the same aim in their presentation. 

It is interesting to examine whether it is possible to trace a continuity 
between Plato's institutionalised notion of (pLAooocpia and the sense in which 
it was understood by Gorgias and the author of the Hippocratic treatise. In 
this way it will appear more reasonable to ask whether it is possible to trace a 
common line of development of (pLAooocpLa according to the information 
provided by these testimonies. Of course, it is impossible to offer here an in 
depth examination of what is philosophy for Plato and Aristotle, which goes 
way beyond the interest of this analysis. 

Plato understood philosophy as the love for knowledge and, more 
specifically, for that kind of knowledge which includes theoretical study, 
and which is contrasted to the emotions^^^ and to practical affairs.Plato 
identified this true knowledge, furthermore, with the transcendence of 
visually observable reality, which in his view could only be accomplished 
through the practice of one's personal mental capacity.^°^ Aristotle provided 
an even more specialised definition of philosophy. He understood philosophy 


201 Cf. Gorg. 484d. 

202 Cf. Phd. 68c. 

203 Cf. Gorg. ibid. 

204 Cf. Resp. 475d-480a. 
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as the knowledge of the first principles and causes of things, from which 
everything else can be known.^°® 

It becomes apparent that the knowledge of philosophy is for Plato and 
Aristotle the product of a purely intellectual effort. At the same time, there is 
no compelling reason to accept that every case of philosophical knowledge 
has to be perceived through a process which does not involve the senses. It is 
equally possible that the latter can be obtained through a critical evaluation of 
the information which they provide. The testimonies of the Hippocratic 
author and Gorgias confirm the theoretical quality of (pLAooocpia before Plato 
and Aristotle. It then becomes apparent that in all these cases of (pLAooocpLa 
the ability to speculate upon a certain topic and to substantiate a way of 
understanding is of cardinal importance but also the common element in the 
development of the notion of (pLAooocpLa. 

This suggestion should not be taken to imply, however, the view that 
the Presocratics under examination claimed for themselves the status of the 
(piAdoocpog in their society. Such an assumption disregards the flexibility and 
dynamic interaction between dissimilar archaic categories, as well as the 
specialty of their desire to indicate a new orientation, which is not yet wholly 
disentangled, and thus not clearly differentiated, from preceding tradition. 
However, the particularities and distinctive character of Presocratic authority 
reveal themselves more reliably in the surviving fragments, to which we shall 
now turn. 


205 Cf. Metaph. 982 a-b. It is noteworthy that for Aristotle the asking of questions 
central for the development of philosophy. 
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ab£i bk TOVTOV tco Oecv 
kv ovvoxfl xapbiaQ 
Michael Psellus, Poem. 1.171 


Chapter II: Xenophanes 


When Xenophanes published his poems, he entered this scene of 
undecided categorisation of personal expertise. Xenophanes presents us with 
a special case, mainly because his poems reflect this peculiarity of his times. It 
is for this reason difficult to grasp the precise quality of his authoritative 
perspective, exactly because his works reveal an interest in multiple topics, 
but also because his poems display conspicuous differences in terms of style 
and of authoritative posture. Xenophanes' tone of voice thus varies from that 
normally adopted in standard sympotic poetry to epistemological remarks 
and cosmological reflections.^ 

The immediate implication of this is that Xenophanes is hailed in 
modern scholarship either as the pioneer of philosophical thinking or he is 
wholly dismissed from the authoritative status of the philosopher. ^ In order to 
investigate the particular nature of the claims he lays to a superior status, 
however, it is important to examine the kind of identity which Xenophanes 
wishes to adopt in his presentation, and which was all the more difficult to 
obtain in an age of no fixed categories or groups of individual authority. 


1 For this reason Xenophanes is the only Presocratic, the works of whom are printed 
in both lyric anthologies (e.g. Campbell (1967), Adrados (1956), and Bergk (1878)) as 
well as in editions of early cosmologies (e.g. DK). 

2 Ancient authors on the other hand do not question Xenophanes' value as a 
philosopher. They often consider him the founder of the Eleatic School (cf. Clem. 
Strom I 64, PI. Soph. 242d, and Theodoret. Graec. affect, curat. 4.5) and a (pvoLKOc; (cf. 
Euseb. Praep. evang. 10.14.14, and Stob. Geog. XIV). It is highly unlikely that this is 
true, since in Xenophanes' age different types of expertise, especially of philosophy, 
were not yet clearly differentiated. 
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1. Xenophanes as a "rhapsode" and his response to the epic tradition 

K. Reinhardt has made the suggestion that Xenophanes' authoritative 
perspective should be understood as that of the rhapsode.^ This impression is 
further reinforced by the fact that Xenophanes composed also hexameters, but 
also from Diogenes Laertius' testimony, according to which Xenophanes 
eppa^pcbibei za eavzov.^ There are, however, numerous reasons why it is 
wiser to avoid accepting that Xenophanes shared the same status of authority 
with the rhapsodes. 

To begin with, it is not exactly beyond any shadow of doubt that in 
Diogenes Laertius' times the verb paxpcoLbcv was used in the sense of "reciting 
verses in the fashion of a rhapsode". Diogenes Laertius probably means to say 
that Xenophanes used to recite in front of a live audience the verses he 
composed. This assumption accords with our knowledge of the standard way 
in which new ideas were communicated in Greece's semi-literate culture, in 


3 Cf. Reinhardt (1916, p. 126), followed by Gigon (1945, p. 126). Reinhardt argues that 
Xenophanes' status as a rhapsode is manifested in his mention of pvrjpoovvt] in 
B1.20. See also, Defradas (1962, p. 361), who nonetheless associates pvrjpoovvrj with 
Pythagoreanism. However, it is noteworthy that Xenophanes does position 
pvrjpoovvt] in the core of his claims to a superior status and of his concerns. He 
simply says that it is a virtuous quality that one can possibly have. According to 
Reinhardt's examination, furthermore, Xenophanes has the repertoire of a "fahrender 
Sanger" (p. 133). This is true for his elegies, whilst it cannot be claimed with the same 
certainty for his hexameters, which obviously deal with a different set of questions. 
Reinhardt also takes the zovog of the same line to imply Xenophanes' skill in 
composing competent verses (ibid.). Xenophanes' use of the medium of the poets is 
discussed further below. Contra Reinhardt's suggestion, see Adkins (1985, p. 185). 

* Cf. Diog. Laert. IX.18. 
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which the individual was responsible for the live presentation of his 
compositions.® 

It is possible to interpret in different light Xenophanes' choice of the 
hexameter. His preference for the same medium as the poets does not 
necessarily imply his desire to identify himself with their authoritative 
position in society. The medium, that is, is unable to account, when taken 
alone, for the nature of the authority claimed by the individual. It can suggest 
a particular type of authority, however, when it bears an essential function 
and when it constitutes a crucial aspect of the expertise which the individual 
wishes to display to his audience in his performance. 

In addition, Xenophanes might have chosen the medium of verse, 
because it can more adequately correspond to the demands of live 
presentation and of the oral transmission of ideas. It should be kept in mind 
that prose was not yet fully developed, and also that there was no standard 
medium for the kind of knowledge which Xenophanes presents. At this stage 
of undeveloped specialisation the epic hexameter was still a highly esteemed 
medium of expression. 

Furthermore, the rhapsode is, strictly speaking, a professional 
specialist, who acquires his prestige and reputation by reciting verses from 
epic poems.® He presents in his performance a traditional set of topics, but 
also of themes and ideas, from which he is not at the liberty to stray far. The 
rhapsode is restrained in that his composition is required to sound familiar 
with what the audience expects to hear. He recounts an episode from the 

® Cf. Campbell (1983, p. 331), Jaeger (1967, p. 40), KRS (1983, p. 164), and Gomperz 
(1943, p. 155). For the interaction between written text and live performance, see in 
the introduction. 

® Heidel on the other hand is maintains that Xenophanes is a rhapsode in this strict 
sense, which he does not regard as a contradiction (1943, p. 267). In his conclusion he 
ranks Xenophanes as a minstrel, although he recognises his exceptional quality (p. 
277). This suggestion cannot stand, however, because it does not view the poetry of 
Xenophanes as a whole. 
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stories narrated in the epic tradition and, although he does so according to his 
personal skill or taste thus refining existing tradition, he cannot nonetheless 
alter considerably the very content of this tradition. One important aspect of 
his performance is the successful delivery and perpetuation of the Homeric 
ideals and morality, by which social uniformity is established.^ In the case of 
Xenophanes' hexameters on the other hand, it does not seem that they intend 
to continue and disseminate Homer's reputation and his reliability as an 
authoritative source of knowledge. 

In addition, the element of poetic inspiration is notably absent from 
Xenophanes' poetry.® This appears odd, especially when taking into 
consideration that the epic poems of Homer and Hesiod rested their 
authoritativeness upon a knowledge which the individual believed to derive 
from divine dispensation. And it was this way of self-presentation that the 
audience of Xenophanes was chiefly familiar with, especially when listening 
to a poem composed in hexameters. 

It is worthy of note, furthermore, that Xenophanes employs in his 
poems not only the epic hexameter but also the elegiac metre. The rhapsode 
on the other hand did not normally compose elegies in the same way that a 
lyric poet did not compose hexameters. At any event, the most serious reason 
why the authoritative perspective of Xenophanes cannot be identified with 
that of the rhapsode, is that he launches a criticism against Homer and 
Hesiod. It would certainly appear surprising to the audience, if a rhapsode 
attacked the major representatives of epic poetry, the poems of whom he 
recited in order to gain his personal social recognition. 


^ For an examination of the educational function of epic poetry, see in the 
introduction. 

® For an analysis of poetic inspiration, see in the introduction, but also the 
examination of fragment B18 below. 
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Yet it cannot escape our attention that Xenophanes' hexameters 
immediately place him in the epic tradition. It is interesting to investigate, 
however, the way in which he views his poetry in connection with the 
existing tradition of the epos, which was in his time the most widely 
acknowledged expression of authoritative knowledge. There are however 
some striking differences between the Xenophanean and the epic hexameters. 
To begin with, Xenophanes' hexameters are differentiated in one crucial 
respect. They do not give the impression that they are concerned with the 
same traditional material normally associated with the epos, since the ideas 
which they voice have nothing in common with the content of the knowledge 
which epic poetry presents. But Xenophanes in his hexameters displays only a 
fairly remote connection to Homer's tradition.® 

This is overtly manifested for example in the following set of 
fragments: 

B27: £K yaivf, ydp navxa Kal £[<; yf]v navxa T£A£UTdL 
B28: yair]c, p£V t 66£ 7i£LQa£; dvco naQa noooiv opdxaL 

f]£QL TipOOTlAdCoV, TO KOiXCO 6' £0, aneiQOV LKV£LTaL 

B29: yf] Kal ubcop ndvr' eoQ' ooa ylvovxaL f]6£ cjjuovxat 
B33: Tidvx£(; ydp yaix\c, x£ Kal ubaxoc; £Ky£v6p£a0a 

These fragments reveal Xenophanes' interest in the way in which the 
human world is constituted. It can be reasonably objected, however, that epic 
poetry also provided a similar answer. The crucial difference is that it did so 
either in passing (e.g. Homer) or under the control and limitations of a 
mythical frame of understanding (e.g. Hesiod). In Xenophanes on the other 
hand, the question of cosmology is starting to acquire a centrality in the 
presentation, since it occurs more frequently. His fragment on Iris shows that 


® This issue is thoroughly examined by Classen (1989). Campbell observes that 
Xenophanes, like Solon, has the fewer Homeric echoes than the earliest elegiac 
writers (1983, p. 332). This may perhaps imply Xenophanes' desire to differentiate his 
poetry from the tradition of the epos. 
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his mode of perception discards the identification of divinities with the 
cosmos. It is only reasonable to assume, furthermore, that the actual content 
of Xenophanes' authoritative knowledge is expressed in his hexameters, 
considering that in his elegies he simply states his authority and that he does 
not disclose any kind of knowledge other than that of his personal 
superiority. 

The reason for Xenophanes' criticism of Homer and Hesiod is 
described mainly in the following fragments: 

Bll: TidvTa ©eolo' dveSriKav "Opppoc; 0' Hoioboc; xe, 
ooaa Trap' dv0pd)7ioLaLV oveidea Kalrj^oyoc; eoxiv, 
kA£TIT£LV pOLX£U£LV T£ Kal dAApAoug dTiaT£U£LV. 

B14: dAA' oi ppoxol 6oK£ouaLy£Vvda0aL 0£OU£;, 

xfiv acf)£T£ppv 6' £a0f]Ta ly^LV cfxuvpv t£ dEpac; t£. 


In these fragments Xenophanes simply expresses his rejection of the 
way in which the gods are represented in the epic. The basic point of his 
review is that he considers wrong the attribute of anthropomorphism, either 
in terms of physical constitution or in terms of morality, commonly attributed 
to gods. Xenophanes tells us elsewhere why the epic understanding of the 
nature of the divine is wrong. 

B15: dAA' £l xHpat; Ixov ^oec, ltitiol t' f]£ AeovTct; 
fj ypdrj^aL x^LpcooL Kal Ipya xcAelv dneg dvdgec;, 

LTITIOL p£V 0' LTITIOLOL, ^OeC, bs T£ pOUolv Opolac; 

Kal K£V 0£Lov Ideac; lypacjjov Kal aid pax' ctiolouv 
xoLau0', olov Ti£p Kauxol depac; eixov CKaoxoL. 

B16: A10loti£(; x£ 0£ou(; acf)£X£pou(; OLpoug pMavdc; x£ 

©pf]LK£(; x£ yAauKouc; Kal Tiuppouc; cf)aaL niktoQai. 

Xenophanes rests his case upon the very simple, but also logical, 
principle that men tend to perceive based on a "like-knows-like" assumption 
(B16), which nonetheless carmot in his view stand (B15). It is difficult to 


10 Cf. frs. B32 and B38. For attested elements of "rationality" in the poetry of 
Xenophanes, see discussion below. 
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overlook Xenophanes' reflective tone in these fragments. More specifically, 
the objection in fragment B15 derives from Xenophanes' observable 
experience, whereas fragment B15 is a reductio ad absurdum or a modus tollens. 

If we view Xenophanes' attack on Homer and Hesiod in light of his 
reflective standpoint, it becomes apparent that for him it is not sufficient to 
simply express his strong disagreement with these prestigious authorities. He 
also takes interest in defending the reliability of his disagreement by showing 
to his audience why their traditional assumptions about the divine are false. 
Fragments B23-26, furthermore, clearly indicate that Xenophanes did not 
engage in a sterile criticism but that he also sought to replace the traditional 
anthropomorphism of the epos with his own personal view. 

B23: elt; Oeoc; Iv xe OeoLOLKaldvOpcoTioLaL peyLoxoc; 
ov XL depac; OvrixoloLV opoLLOc; oude voppa 

B24: ouAof; opdi, ouAoc; be voel, ouAoc; be x' axovei 

B26: alel 6' iv xauxcoL pipvet KLveupevoc; oudev 

oude pexepxeaOaL ptv £til7iq£7I£l dAAoxe hAApL 

This set of fragments describes some of the basic and untraditional 
features of the divine according to Xenophanes. He believes that there is only 
one god (B23), who does not in any way resemble the human form (B23), the 
human way of sensing and of perceiving (B24), or human characteristics such 
as movement (B26). This understanding of the divine nature is based, 
moreover, upon the very simple realization that the divine by definition has a 
different nature from the human, and that as such it is not reasonable to 
believe that the two share common features. In his description of the divine 
Xenophanes evidently has in mind the way in which the epos represents the 
gods and, more specifically, the way in which the epos embodies an 
anthropomorphic interpretation of the divine. It therefore becomes apparent 
that Xenophanes' critique of the epic tradition brought about the suggestion 
of a new way of undersfanding the divine, which Xenophanes perceived in 
response to this well-established and authoritative tradition. 
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In addition, the content of his criticism implies that Xenophanes' 
intends not so much to point out to the fact that epic poetry altogether should 
be deprived of its social importance, but, more importantly, to criticise the 
epic mode of understanding as a valid source of acquiring knowledge about 
the gods. This aim is further underlined by that he refers to Homer and 
Hesiod by name, which suggests the importance of this point he wishes to 
make.” By referring to the most eminent representatives of this genre, 
furthermore, he wishes to hint at his personal competence as an individual 
authority worthy of public attention and acceptance. This is lucidly 
manifested in fragment BIO, and more specifically in ^E^adfjKaoL, which 
reveals the competitive spirit with which he phrases his criticism of Homer 
and Hesiod. 

The explicit mention of Homer and Hesiod shows not only that 
Xenophanes acknowledges these poets as authorities, but also that he 
differentiates his poetry, and especially his way of understanding the divine, 
from their work. This in turn suggests that he constructs his criticism of their 
theological views carefully and with some awareness about the specialty of 
his personal message. The purpose of his attack, moreover, is to reclaim for 
his poetry their position of authority in society. 

It therefore seems that Xenophanes does not restrain himself in simply 
doubting the authoritativeness of the knowledge about the divine presented 
in the epos. He also affirms a new way of thinking about the divine and, 
eventually, of acquiring knowledge, which he contrasts to that which the epos 
made available and established. In his hexameters he proposes a more 
reasonable evaluation of one's personal beliefs about the gods. Xenophanes' 
more reflective attitude towards the nature of the divine is also manifested in 
fragments B32 and B38: 


Cf. Frs. BIO and B14. 
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B32: fjv t' Iqlv KaAsovoi, V£cf) 0 £; Kal touto nedpvKe, 
noQ4)UQ£ov Kal cf)OLVLK£ov Kal xAcoQov l6£a0aL 

B38: £l pf] xAcepov £cl)ua£ 0£6£; [leAi, tioAAov IcjjaaKov 
yAnaaova ovxa niK^oQai. 

The first fragment is a clear attempt to rationalise a religious view, 
while the second fragment is a remark upon the relativity and subjectivity of 
human knowledge in general. Although Xenophanes is not yet able to 
articulate this as a new method of approaching the question about the divine, 
he nonetheless appears conscious of the need for a new way of understanding. 
This new concern is also suggested by the epistemological concerns he 
phrases in fragments B18 and B34, which investigate the problem of how 
knowledge can be pursued. 

It is worthy of note, however, that Xenophanes' scepticism towards the 
authority of Homer is not unprecedented. Already in Hesiod's invocation of 
the Muses we find an implicit criticism of Homer, and Stesichorus' palinode, 
which is a recantation of the story about Helen of Troy, was probably 
composed with the same intention. However, it seems that in these cases the 
author wishes to compete against the authority of Homer on grounds that he 
is able to present a better version of a traditional story, which Homer also 
recounted. Their objection to Homer's authority, moreover, does not aim in 
replacing Homeric ideology or morality, and it does not present a new way of 
understanding. 

We have analysed above the special reflective nuances manifested in 
the way in which Xenophanes received Homeric tradition. This in turn 
suggests that he did not differentiate his poetry from that of Homer with 
exactly the same orientation and reflective mind as Hesiod and lyric poetry. 
Although the latter can be taken to phrase an objection towards Homer's 
authority, they do not explain to their audience the specific reason or reasons 
why his version is inferior to theirs, and they do not seek to displace his frame 
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of mind from society. And they, too, like Homer, take it for granted that they 
know better and that their truth is licensed by their status as poets. 

In other words, the crucial difference between the two is that 
Xenophanes' scepticism towards Homer differs from that of Hesiod and of 
the Greek lyric in the respect that he does not criticise Homer's version of a 
story but the moral implications in general of his stories. In so doing, 
furthermore, he is also launching a direct attack on the very basis of epic 
authority and its validity of providing the audience with a morality worthy of 
wide acceptance. These cases therefore of Homeric criticism are differentiated 
from Xenophanes' not only in terms of the content of thought but also in 
terms of the authoritative intention they express. 

At any event, the rational elements present in Xenophanes' fragments 
suggest that whilst he is at home with the epic tradition, as his choice of the 
hexameter and his phraseology imply, he nonetheless does not agree with the 
concerns and frame of mind which characterise this way of understanding the 
world and the gods. In so doing, his remarks also differ considerably from the 
reflective spirit towards the epic tradition which lyric poetry occasionally 
displays. 

2. The particularity of his first elegy (fr. Bl) 

Several elements of the first surviving fragment of Xenophanes reveal 
strong associations with the elegiac genre. The metre, the language, the 
setting, the tone of voice, and even the topics discussed in this fragment, are 
typical in elegiac poetry.^^ The first lines of the poem in particular are 
dedicated to the description of an overtly symposiastic setting: 

vvv ydp df] C^dnebov KaSapov Kal dndvxcov 

For a detailed examination of the elegiac overtones of this fragment, cf. Bowra 
(1938a), but also Marcovich (1978), Defradas (1962a), Campbell (1983), and Adkins 
(1985). 
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Kal kvAlk£(;. tiA£Ktou(; 6' dpcf)LTL0£L aT£(pdvov(;, 
dAAoi; 6' EvcbbE(; pupov iv cjjLdAp TiapaT£LV£L. 

Kpazfip b' £aTriK£V p£aT6£; £ucl)poauvri£;, 

dAAoc; b' oIvoq ExoLpoc;, 6(; outiote cjjpoL Tipo6a)a£LV, 

P£lAlxo£; £V K£pdpoLa' dv0£O£; 6C6p£VO£;. 

£V 6£ p£aoLa' dyvpv 66pf]v AtpavcoToc; ipoL. 
vj^uxpov b' EGTiv vbcoQ Kal yAuKu Kal Ka0ap6v. 

TidpK£LVTaL 6' dpxoL ^av0oly£papT] t£ TpdTi£Ca 
Tupou Kal p^LTOc; TILOVOc; dx0op£vp. 

[Scopoc; b' dvOEGiV dv to p£aov Txdvxp uETivKaaTai, 
poAnf] b' dpcjjlc; £X£l bcopaxa Kal da Air], (lines 1-12) 

The first lines are full of sympotic catchwords such as kylix, garlands, 
krater, and, of course, wined^ In addition, the vvv in the first line and the 
elegiac context of this fragment imply that Xenophanes is addressing a live 
audience and, more specifically, a small gathering at a symposium. This in 
turn suggests that Xenophanes delivered his poetry orally, and that for this 
reason he had to take into account, when composing, of the traditional 
expectations of his audience. It is also noteworthy that Xenophanes in these 
lines does not proceed to immediately state his authority to his audience, 
although he is, of course, credited with some recognition insofar as he is the 
one addressing the audience. But he does not proceed to openly phrase a 
claim to authority. 

From line 13 onwards, however, Xenophanes' prominent position in 

the gathering is expressed somewhat more directly. Once the description of 

the setting is completed, that is, ypr) introduces a new topic. In what follows 

Xenophanes articulates a moral duty: 

Xpf] bE TiQCOTov p£V 0£6v upv£LV £ucf)Qova£; dvSpac; 

£ucf)T]poL(; pu0OL£; KaiKa0aQOLaL AoyoLc;. 
onEioavTac, bt Kal eu^apevouc; xd dlKata 6uvaa0aL 
TippoacLV -xauxa ydp cov coxl tiqox£lq6x£qov - 


Although, as Campbell points out in his analysis, Xenophanes apparently avoids 
using the standard Homeric epithets for wine (1983, p. 333). For wine as a favourite 
theme of Greek elegy, see also Campbell (1983, Ch. 2: pp. 28-53). 
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OUXUpQLc; TILV£LV OTXOOOV K£V Ix^V dcf)LKOLO 

OLKa6' dv£u tiqotioAou pf] Tidvu ypQaAEoc;. (lines 13-18) 

The moral directives of these lines may be outlined as follows: praise 
and respect towards the gods, justly behaviour, and moderation in drinking. 
It also seems likely that the small length of these moral directives reinforced 
their memorability. At any event, it seems that Xenophanes assumes an 
authoritative standpoint for himself insofar as he appears self-confident 
enough to advise his audience. In other words, his willingness to provide his 
audience with a list of moral recommendations does seem to create an aura of 
authority. At the same time however, his remarks on appropriate behaviour 
at the symposium do not actually stray far from the general spirit of elegy's 
traditional moral aspirations. 

In fact, there is nothing shockingly untraditional about the standpoint 
of authority which Xenophanes adopts in these lines. He simply presents 
himself to his audience as the leader of the symposium {potarchon), who is 
held responsible for advising the participants in the gathering and for 
regulating their behaviour. What is therefore remarkable about Xenophanes' 
tone in the first fragment is that he begins with his presentation by assuming 
a standpoint of authority for himself. In doing so, furthermore, he is 
obviously taking advantage of the freedom which the genre of elegy granted 
to individual poets in using a tone of aufhority in the live presentation of their 
poem. 

This in turn accounts for why Xenophanes expected to be easily 
understood and agreed to by his audience and for that it is impossible to trace 
any sign of a reasonable argumentation in fragment Bl. Xenophanes does not 
trouble himself with the development of an argument in order to state or 
clarify the reasons for his position of authority in the gathering. He also does 
not apparently feel the need to persuade his audience about the reliability or 
trustworthiness of the moral advice he gives them. Nowhere can we discern. 
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moreover, an explicit statement or declaration of personal authority, as in 
fragment B2 for example. Xenophanes' self-projection in these lines therefore 
shows that his representation as an individual with claims to a status of 
authority is cloaked with the vestment of tradition, since he appears to be the 
mouthpiece of traditional morality. His intentions and role in the gathering 
are thus rather clear and easy to decide, and they introduce no great 
originality in claiming a new position of authority in society. 

However, there are two elements which may perhaps imply a 
movement towards a new orientation, and a shift in the manner of 
Xenophanes' self-presentation. The first is that Xenophanes addresses his 
poem to evcppoveg avdpeg, and the second is found in the lines which follow 
the traditional declaration about sympotic behaviour. This change in 
Xenophanes' tone is partly reflected, for example, in the fact that in the second 
stanza all the statements, which bear an ethical value, are introduced with 
impersonal verbs or phrases denoting necessity, In the first, and 
unquestionably traditionally elegiac, stanza on the other hand an 
accumulation of personal verbs is used in order to describe the occasion for 
the communication. In addition, the employment of impersonal verbs with 
moral overtones implies a claim laid to general validity, as in the case of 
gnomes, without openly affirming however Xenophanes' personal superiority 
for being able to perceive these moral recommendations in the first place. 

The sense of eixppoveg avbpeg is however open to question. Of course, 
in such a context it is most likely to mean "cheerful" or "jolly".Homer uses 

Cf. e.g. xpp, vppig <£OTL>, and xppoTOV eveoxL 

Cf. apcpLTLdei (line 2), napaxeLveL (line 3), eoTrjKev (line 4), npobcboeiv (line 5), IrjOL 
(line 7), eotlv (line 8), napKeLvxaL (line 9), nenvKaoxai (line 11) and cyct (line 12). 
The use of impersonal expressions in order to refer to commonsense values or truths 
of general validity is also found in the ExoAta, where advice towards men is widely 
expressed in this way, resembling thus the style of proverbs (cf., e.g., Carm. Conv. 
443, 444, 446 in Page's (1968) edition). 

15 Lesher thus translates "glad-hearted men" (1992, ad loc.). 
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the epithet once for wine and once in connection with feastingd^ The epithet 
eixppcov can be also used in order to denote the kindness of the gods towards 
their worshippers/® or a more general characteristic of being beneficial, 
favourable or simply "gracious".This variety of meanings with which is 
£V(ppojv is attested can be explained by the diversity in the sense that its 
compounds, namely ev and (ppfjv, have. 

It can be generally said that the word is used in cormection with a good 
intention, inclination, or mood. But when the word occurs in an obviously 
elegiac context, and whenever it relates to a festive occasion the most natural 
reading is, of course, "happy" or "gay".^° However, the LSJ lexicon cites this 
line of Xenophanes as an example of the sense of eixppcov as "someone with a 
sound mind". Some scholars have naturally objected to this reading on 
grounds that this sense of evcppcov does not quite fit the evidently elegiac 
standards which Xenophanes adopts in this fragment, and which require the 
understanding of evcppcov as "cheerful".^i 

The epithet evcppcov can thus acquire the sense of either happy-minded, 
favourably-disposed, prosperous, but also (literally) good-thinking, i.e. 
prudent. This latter sense of evcppcov is not in fact unknown in Xenophanes' 
time. Homer uses it in the formulaic phrase " evcppovecov ayopfjaaTO xai 
pezeeLuev"/^ where the word appears to have evidently the sense of 


Cf. r 246: otvov evcppova, and O 99: el nip ziq. . .vvv balvvzai evcppcov. 

1® Cf. Horn. Hymn. In Ven. 103, Find. 01. 4.12. 

1'^ Cf. Find. Nem. 7.67, Aesch. Suppl. 19, and Ch. 88. 

So also in Find. Nem. 5.38: evcppoveg lAaL...dedv deKOVzaL. Cf., also Semon. fr. 7.99 
W: evcppcov fipeprjv btepxezaL anaoav, and Aleman's version of what qualifies for a 
"happy" day in 1.1.37: oApioc; oozlc; evcppcov apepav dtauAeKeL UKAavzoc;-, but also 
Theogn. fr. 1.765W: evcppova dvpdv exovzac;.. .evcppoovvcoc; diayecv zepnopevovc;. 
The only example from elegy in which these two senses of evcppcov to coincide is in 
Theogn. fr. 2. 1327 ff.: bog 6' eveppovt dvpcoL...zeAeoavz' epypaza ococppoovvrjc;. 

21 So according to Adkins (1985, p. 181) and Campbell (1983, p. 334). 

22 Cf., e.g., H 326, H 367,1 95, O 285, and E 253. Cf. also. Hymn. Horn. In Ven. 14. 
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"prudent", like its later equivalent ejicppcov. However it is in Aeschylus that 
this sense of eixppcov occurs.^^ 

It then seems that in the context of elegiac poetry, or in wherever the 
setting recalls immediately that of the elegiac atmosphere, eixppcov generally 
has the sense "cheerful". It does seem however that the alternative sense 
however as "prudent" was made already available in Xenophanes' age, as 
examples from Homer and Aeschylus show, whenever the context calls for 
the sense of "prudence" and not of "festivity". Defradas thus maintained that 
there is an intentional interplay between these two senses of evcppcov?* This 
reading is also encouraged by the pairing of evcppoveg with the ability of za 
bixata npfjoaeLV, to which we should at least grant some relevance to 
intellectual ability. In order to be bixaLOQ, that is say, one has to have the 
intelligence to distinguish between what is morally right from what is wrong, 
and vice versa. 

Xenophanes' employment of a standard elegiac epithet in an elegy but 
perhaps with its non-elegiac standard meaning, suggests his desire to distance 
himself from this kind of poetry and, consequently, of the kind of posture of 
authority normally associated with this kind of poetry. This is also suggested 
in that evcppcov is meant to intentionally mirror evcppoovvr] of line 4, hinting 
thereby at the contrast between these two types of authority. The epithet 
evcppovEQ however is not the only example, which might perhaps indicate 
Xenophanes' intention to distance his poetry from the standards of elegy. 


23 Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 640: xp-pcpov evcppov' edevzo ("cast a vote in our favour); Ag. 351: 
yvvai, Kaz' ixvbpa ococppov' evcppdvax; Aeyeig ("lady you speak as wisely as a 
prudent man"); but also, Choeph. 88, and Eum. 992. 

2"^ Cf. Defradas (1962a, p. 357). According to his view, evcppoovvr] is synonymous to 
(piAocppoovvrj, namely friendliness or kindliness. By evcppovec; avbpec; he 
understands "les joyeux convives". Defradas claims that the phrase 
evcpppoLc; pvdoLc; xai xadapoioL Adyotc; suggests an intellectual quality, from which 
he concludes upon the existence of a "thiase philosophique". This view seems far¬ 
fetched, although the general spirit of his analysis is safe. 
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In the last four lines of fragment B1 Xenophanes launches a criticism 

against the stories about the battle with the Titans, by which he seems to be 

hinting at HesiodT® Although this kind of criticism is not wholly new, it 

connects Xenophanes' elegies with his non-elegiac poetry. It constitutes an 

example of his critical spirit, or of his "destructive criticism" as some scholars 

have understood it,^'" with which Xenophanes tends to face traditional ways of 

thinking and of understanding. 

OUTL [idxoi^ biencov Tlx^vcov ou6£ TLydvxcov 
ou6£ <t£> K£VTauQa)V, TiAdapaxa xmv tiqoteqcov, 
f] oTOiouxc, acf)£6avd£;, xolo' ou6£V £V£aTL. 

0£a)V <b£> TiQopri0£Lriv aL£V £X£LV dya06v. 

We have observed in the introduction that criticism was common 
amongst poets in order to establish personal superiority against other skilful 
individuals.^^ In fact, Anacreon expresses in one of his poems a criticism 
which bears striking similarities with what Xenophanes says in these last lines 
of his first fragment.^® 

ou cjjiAca), oc, KQriTf]QL naQd nAecoi oLvoTioxaCcov 
V£LK£a Kal TioAepov baKQUoevxa AeycL, 
dAA' ooTLc; Mouaecov t£ Kal dyAad bcoQ' AcjjQobLxrif; 
oupploycov £QaTf]£; pvpaKexaL eucjjQoauvric;. 

The significant difference, however, from Xenophanes' criticism on 
Titanomachy is that Anacreon dismisses warlike themes from his poetry, 
because he thinks that such songs do not exactly fit the sympotic occasion and 


25 For an examination of the way in which Xenophanes' criticism of the story about 
the fight of the Titans was received by his audience, see Sanford (1941, esp. pp. 53- 
55). The Titanomachy is described by Hesiod in Th. 629 ff. 

25 So according to Guthrie (1965, p. 370). Guthrie also draws attention in his 
examination to the relation of Xenophanes' destructive criticism with his 
"constructive theology" (pp. 373-80). Freeman also points out to this, when she 
remarks that Xenophanes' "ideas on the nature of the deity resulted from his attack 
on the anthropomorphism of the gods" (1953, p. 95). 

22 As KRS observe "destructive criticism of gods was active for the poets in 
Xenophanes' age" (1983, p. 180). 

28 Cf. Anacr. fr. eleg. 2. 
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especially the cheerful atmosphere of the drinking party. This is implied by 
the way in which Anacreon contrasts veixea and noAe^oc; to evcppoovvrj. 
Xenophanes justifies his view, however, by introducing a new element of 
what can qualify for xp^OTOV. With this phrase, furthermore, Xenophanes 
picks up the theme of moral appropriateness and of moral obligation, which 
he presents to his audience in the previous lines. 

It therefore becomes apparent that Xenophanes implies something 
more than just the frivolous atmosphere of the symposium, which Anacreon 
has in mind when he expresses his criticism of this poetic theme. In addition, 
in the last line of B1 Xenophanes makes one further point. He claims that it is 
"good to always pay careful respect to the gods". Unfortunately the fragment 
breaks off at this point, and we are unable to know in which particular way 
Xenophanes thought that one can show his respect towards the gods. Yet his 
use of npoprjdeLrjv suggests that he grants this respect that one should display 
towards the divine with a somewhat reflective quality, which he perhaps 
develops in his hexameters. If this is true, then it appears that the elegy of B1 
is not so much cut-off from the rest of Xenophanes' thinking. 

The first fragment of Xenophanes is important because it reveals 
Xenophanes' uneasiness with the elegiac standards, from which however he 
does not openly differentiate himself. At the same time, however, it is possible 
to trace some elements in this fragment which very subtly indicate a different 
tone of poetic authority. In the second part of fragment Bl, that is, new ideas 
are introduced, while the epithet evcppcov is credited with an alternative sense. 

It should be pointed out that fragment Bl does not provide us with 
sufficient evidence about Xenophanes' clear and distinct differentiation from 
the tradition of elegy. He also does not introduce in fragment Bl a wholly 
new kind of discussion in the symposium. All the same, it does seem however 
that he is already not feeling at home with the tradition of elegy, although he 
is not yet able to consciously phrase this nonetheless as a new concern or to 
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provide for his poetry a new kind of orientation. The latter is more clearly, yet 
also not openly stated, in his second surviving fragment. 


3. Xenophanes' expertise: his ao^irj (fr. B2) 


In fragment B2, however, Xenophanes appears confident enough not 
only to openly affirm his superior status of authority {a^Log cvanep eycv), but 
to also construct an explicit defence of his expertise (oocpLrj).'^'^ One should 
reasonably expect to find in these lines some information about the way in 
which Xenophanes perceived the speciality of his task.^^ Arthur Adkins aptly 
observed that the contrast between oocpLrjg and pcvprjg implies something 
more than just the contrast of two mainstream virtues. He argues that while 
the first is a dactylic, the second is a spondaic, and that this disparity of metre 
would have produced an effect which would surely attract the attention of 
Xenophanes' audience, and underline the importance of the claim he makes. 
The answer is definitely hinted at in oocpit], but it is not exactly clear in what 
particular sense Xenophanes refers to his personal expertise or wisdom. 

The noun oocpii] appears in early Greek literature not so much with the 
sense of "wisdom" but with the sense of possessing some specialised 
knowledge about how to do things, and it is in this spirit perhaps that 
Aristotle later understands oocpia as apsTi) Texvrjg.^^ It could be thus applied 


Athenaus thus understood Xenophanes to be lay a claim to a status of superior 
wisdom (cf. Deipn. 10.6,25). In a similar fashion, Bowra comments that "all 
Xenophanes wants is honour" (1938b, p. 262). For a detailed analysis of this 
fragment, see Bowra's outdated but useful article (1938b), and Adkins (1985). It is 
also worthy of note that the general spirit with which Xenophanes speaks in B2 is not 
unparalleled in Greek literature. Cf. e.g. Tyrtaeus (fr. 9W). 

20 For the importance of the claims which Xenophanes makes in B2 in connection 
with the higher status he claims for himself in society, see also Lesher (1991, p. 237). 

21 Cf. Adkins (1985, p. 193). The conspicuous contrast of oocpLrj to pcbprj is also noted 
by Campbell (1983, p. 265), who identifies Xenophanes' oocpLrj however with his 
poetic skill. 

22 Cf. Eth. Nic. 6.7. 
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either to the craft of a builder, a wood-cutter, or the like thus denoting the 
possession of a practical skill. It could be also used, however, for a poet in 
order to describe his, more intellectual, skill of having a good command of 
language in the communication of his message or in order to acknowledge the 
superior status of the knowledge he discloses to his audience. 

It is in light of this evidence that some scholars have translated 
Xenophanes' oocpiT] as "art", "craft", or as "poetic skill".K. Reinhardt, 
furthermore, interpreted the oocpir] of B2 in connection with the phrases 
£V(pr]^OLQ ^vdoLQ and KadapoloL AdyoLQ of Bl, from which relation he 
concluded upon that aocpit] refers to the poetic dexterity of Xenophanes. 
should be pointed out however, that these two phrases of fragment Bl are 
explicitly attributed to eixppoveg avdpeg and not to Xenophanes himself as in 
the case of his oocpiT]. 

It seems unwise to assume however that Xenophanes intends to imply 
his poetic skill, when he makes a mention to his personal oocpir]. To begin 
with, it cannot be safely argued that Xenophanes is an example of a skilful 
poet. This was clear for Cicero but also for some modern scholars. His verses 
are occasionally weak and less polished than one would normally expect from 
an individual conscious of his poetic charisma and his status in society as a 
poet. It is in this vein that Marcovich observed that wisdom prevails in 


33 This is perhaps suggested by the formulae Kaza Koopov or poipav, which are used 
in order to describe the skill of singing in Homeric poetry (cf. e.g. 9 489). For other 
uses of oocpia in connection with the superior status of the poet, see Hes. Fr. 306; but 
also Ibycus, for whom the Muses are oeoacpropevar (la23.11), and Solon who declares 
that he knows ipepTrjc; oocpiTjc; pezpov (fr. 13.52W). 

3"^ Cf. Burnet (1930, p. 117), Freeman (1953, p. 21), and Campbell (1983, p. 338) 
respectively. Bowra on the other hand resorts to the more general reading of oocpir] as 
"proficiency in any Tcyv?]" (1938b, p. 260). 

33 Cf. Reinhardt (1916, p. 132). For a similar view, see also Adkins, loc. cit. 

33 Cf. Cic. Acad. 11.74 and, e.g., Adkins (1985, p. 174). Adkins argues that Xenophanes 
is one of the technically least well-equipped poets, although he does, of course, have 
an imagination with some poetic qualities. 
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Xenophanes over poetic skill.In the case that Xenophanes had understood 
his aocpit] in relation with the status of the poet, then it certainly strikes one as 
odd that he failed to devise more competitive verses, which would also help 
him establish himself as a competent individual poet. At the same time, his 
shortcoming implies the difficulty which he had to face when using a medium 
of expression which was not designed to serve the kind of message he wanted 
to put across. 

When one views the poetry of Xenophanes as a whole, it becomes 
apparent that his "wisdom" lies not so much in devising elegant lyrics, which 
in any case requires a certain technical skill, but in his extensive criticism of 
traditional beliefs and acclaimed poets such as Homer and Hesiod.^® The latter 
is the most prominent and recurrent feature of his poetry, due to which 
Xenophanes acquired his reputation in antiquity. In other words, the very 
content of his thought is the element which distinguishes his otherwise poetic 
speech from other traditional modes of poetic presentation. 

It has been already noted in the introduction that in the epic poetry of 
Homer the poet perceives his craft in cormection with his ability to narrate 
and make known the great deeds of the past. In the live performance of the 
epic poet the personal quality of his zexvrj was manifested in his ability to 
exploit traditional material adequately, either formulae, motifs, or stories, 
when composing his poem. The expected outcome of his performance, 
furthermore, was the instruction but also the entertainment of the audience. 
The educational value of the material presented was thus a standard option 
for poets as well as for the contexts of poetic communication such as, most 
evidently, that of the Greek symposium.®^ 


For his examination of oocpii], see Marcovich (1978, p. 22 ff.). 

See also the analysis in the previous section. 

3^ For the general educational tendency of the symposium, see e.g. Jaeger (1946-7, p. 
172), but also Murray (1990). For the tendency of Greek lyric to instruct, see, for 
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In the surviving poetry of Xenophanes, however, it is impossible to 
find any trace of his intention to please his audience, although, it is only plain 
to see, his speech retains the educational value of poetry. The phrase e/rrjv 
(ppovTid' of fragment B8, moreover, may perhaps imply, as some scholars 
have suggested, his desire to teach through his poetry.^° Throughout his 
fragments Xenophanes appears to be particularly concerned with correcting 
the set of personal convictions and customary beliefs of his audience, which, 
according to his view, they acquired from other acknowledged poets. In order 
to achieve this aim, as G. W5hrle remarks, he employs the language of the 
epos so as to construct his personal identity as a teacher in relation with an 
existing tradition of instruction.'^^ It seems then that Xenophanes' choice of 
verse was not a default option, as it certainly is for poets, but just a necessary 
feature which was dictated by the live presentation of his poetry. 

It then becomes apparent that Xenophanes competed against the great 
authorities of Homer and Hesiod not because he truly considered himself a 
poet but because he wanted to replace their frame of mind and the moral 
implications of their stories with his personal view about the divine. In the 
introduction, furthermore, it has been already pointed out that the poets 
usually competed against one another in terms of the way in which a 
traditional story could be told differently. Seen in this light, it would perhaps 
be unwise to understand, together with Adkins, Xenophanes' coining of new 
words, such as boKOc; in fragment B34, as evidence for his poetic art.^^ It 


instance, the well-known declaration of Solon: Tama didd^ai dvpdg Adrivaiovg pe 
KeAeveL (fr. 4.30W). 

So according to Nietzsche (2006, p. 79). Xenophanes is understood as a teacher with 
a message to convey also by Guthrie, for whom the poetic form of his presentation is 
not bar to his "philosophy" (1965, p. 361). 

'‘i Cf. Wohrle (1993a, p. 17). For a more detailed examination of this issue, see analysis 
in the previous section. 

Cf. Adkins (1985, p. 194). The verb npoKplveiv of fragment B2 is another example 
which Adkins adduces in his analysis. For an examination of Xenophanes' language 
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cannot be safely argued on such grounds that Xenophanes conspicuously 
displays in his work a poetic skill, mainly because this feature does not 
appear to generally characterise his style. 

In fragment B2 Xenophanes does not appear to adopt the same 
standpoint of self-presentation as in fragment B2. The significance of fragment 
B2, that is to say, lies in that Xenophanes does not simply declare his personal 
superiority over the athletes; he also provides his audience with a justification 
of his view.'^^ The reason why he appears to be laying a claim to a status of 
authority can be outlined as follows: 

A (basic statement): ouk ecbv a^Log &on£Q eyd) 

Ak pcb^rig ydp fjpeTepr] oocpit] 

A^: toi3v£K£V ( sc. pcopric;) dv bf] pdAAov £V evvopirfL noAig clr) 

A^j: opLKQOv 6' dv tl uoAel ydppa ycvoLx' £tiI tcol 

A^jj: ou ydp TiLaivcL xauxa poLyouf; noAecog 

The basic statement of these lines is an open declaration of personal 
superiority, which seems to be connected with Xenophanes' mention of oocpit] 
and evvopit] in the following lines.'^'^ J. Lesher draws attention to the fact that 
Xenophanes employs in these lines words which denote cause,while H. 
Frankel is eager to accept an argumentative quality in these words.^® It is only 
fair to admit, however, that it is not exactly beyond doubt that these lines can 
be with much ease considered an argument, let alone a philosophical 


in connection with epic diction in specific, see also Classen (1989). For the importance 
and significance of doKog in Xenophanes' thought, see analysis below. 

'‘3 Bowra observes that Xenophanes is here making an appeal to deep-seated 
convictions of his audience (1938b, p. 273). According to his interpretation, 
Xenophanes attacks in B2 the athletes because their prowess is bound to encourage 
vppig. 

Bowra draws attention to the fact that in 5* century Greece the notion of evvopit] 
and of dixt] were among the catchwords of the aristocracy (1938b, p. 271). 

'‘5 Such as yap and tovvekev, cf. Lesher (1992, ad loc.). 

Cf. Frankel (1975). 
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argument.'^^ Yet at the same time it is only plain to see that Xenophanes is here 
interested in persuading his audience about the reliability of the view he is 
putting across, although he does not, of course, resort to an argumentative 
syllogism. 

At any event, it is not exactly clear why Xenophanes expected his 
poetry to be of such a great importance to the community or which particular 
aspect or function of his poetry he believed to contribute in the common 
good. It is impossible to determine, that is to say, the particularities of the 
relationship between civil evvo^lt] and Xenophanes' oocpit] upon which he 
apparently bases his case. The obvious similarity of the claim which 
Xenophanes is making here with Solon suggests that Xenophanes is perhaps 
exploiting for his self-presentation the not unfamiliar understanding of the 
wise man as someone who is active in the politics of his city.^® 

If we choose to interpret evvoy-iri with its literal sense, then it is only 
natural to accept together with Frankel that oocpit] is "the ability to improve 
laws and to increase the prosperity of the community".^® In a similar vein, 
Adkins considers evvoy-it] as the basic condition for the good government of 
the polis, while Jean Defradas refers to evvopit] in order to argue that 
Xenophanes is setting the standards in fragment B1 for the "bons citoyens".®° 
A considerable portion of the surviving poetry of Solon however is a direct 


Curd has offered an extensive analysis of the lack of argumentation in Xenophanes 
(1998). According to her interpretation, Xenophanes is generally characterised by a 
tendency to dogmatically assert rather than to argue for his views. 

For an analysis of the apparent similarities between Solon and Xenophanes, see 
Lumpe's short note (1955, p. 378). He points out that Xenophanes employs the same 
vocabulary in B2 as Solon in fr. 3. Freeman and Vamvakas, moreover, have observed 
that both individuals share the same moral concept of personal moderation (cf. 1953, 
p. 99 and 2006, p. 138, respectively). Xenophanes' oocpit] is interpreted as some sort of 
practical knowledge by Reinhardt (1916, p. 140), Marcovich (1978, p. 22), and Gigon 
(1945, p. 189). 

« Cf. Bowra (1938b), p. 271. 

Cf. Frankel, ibid. 

50 Cf. Adkins (1985, p. 187), and Defradas (1962a, p. 360). 
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testimony of his active involvement in the political life of Athens.®^ Had 
Xenophanes considered evvofiLrj as central to his expertise then one would 
normally expect him to display a similar awareness in his poems. Quite on the 
contrary, the fragments of Xenophanes frequently reveal his interest in 
religion, religiousness and morality, and in the constitution of the cosmos.®^ It 
is this kind of questions he is concerned with, and the special quality of his 
oocpit] lies in the answers he provides to these questions. 

The notion thus of "utilite publique", as Defradas put it, acquires in 
the poetry of Xenophanes a new interpretation. It is the moral constitution 
and the new understanding of the divine which he proposes the elements that 
define the specialty of the message he delivers. It is these aspects of his 
poetry, furthermore, that he possibly considered as worthy of public 
attention, and which he believed to contribute to the common good. 

It is in this spirit that W. Jaeger's very early study on the poetry of 
Xenophanes interprets his aocpit] as the "metaphysical foundation of city-state 
morality" and concludes that what Xenophanes means with oocpit] is the 
"spiritual education" which he offered to the members of his audience.®^ This 
suggestion is attractive, especially when considering Xenophanes' interest in 


Solon's interest in politics is manifested, for example, in fr. 4.32W, in which he 
describes the political situation in his city. Solon also refers explicitly to his public 
reforms in frs. 5W and 36W. See also his telling remarks on politics in fr. 6 (on how to 
treat the 6?]poc), and in fr. 11 (on advising his fellow-citizens against Peisistratus' 
tyranny). 

52 Xenophanes' poetry is viewed as an attempt to moralise his fellow citizens by 
Defradas (1926a, p. 359) and, more recently, by Vamvakas (2006, p. 140). 

55 Cf. Jaeger (1946-7, pp. 171-4). His view, however, that Xenophanes sought with his 
philosophical ideal to "eject the old aristocratic culture from its place and power" 
seems farfetched. It is highly unlikely that Xenophanes' "intellectual culture" implied 
any form of social revolt. Although the general spirit of Jaeger's interpretation is safe, 
it should be nonetheless treated with caution, because it occasionally credits 
Xenophanes with more consciously political concerns than his surviving poetry 
attests to. For an extensive criticism of his interpretation, see Bowra (1938b, p. 258). 
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depriving Homer and Hesiod from the status of the teacher, which he desired 
to claim for himself. 

In a similar vein, Bowra interpreted Xenophanes' oocpit] in connection 
with his philosophical and didactic poetry, while A. Pasquinelli, who 
translates "la nostra sapienza", understands aocpit] as "un' attivita puramente 
speculativa".®'^ It has been already noted, furthermore, that in fragment B2 
Xenophanes deliberately contrasts his personal oocpit] to the physical strength 
{pcb^iriCj of the athletes. This contrast encourages the understanding of oocpit] 
as a virtue which has some intellectual quality. Taken alone, however, this 
hardly adds anything substantial to our understanding of the peculiar nature 
of Xenophanes' expertise, and it is in the interest of this analysis to describe 
the particularities Xenophanes' self-presentation to his audience. It is 
important for this reason to pursue an investigation of the way in which 
Xenophanes' "intellectuality" manifests itself in the surviving fragments and, 
more specifically, in fragments B18 and B34. 

4. Establishing Xenophanes' expertise: frs. B18 and B34 
i) C,rjTrjaic; and Evpeaic, of fr. B18 

In fragment B18 Xenophanes expresses an epistemological remark, 

which provides us with important information about the way in which he 

understood his personal expertise. The fragment runs as follows: 

oi3 TOL an' Ticcvxa 0£ol ©vqTola' vnibtii^av, 

dAAd xpovcoL Ct]touvt£(; £cf)£UQLaKouaLV dp£LVov. 

In German scholarship these lines are commonly taken to refer to the 
progress of human civilization, while ancient tradition credits Xenophanes 


Cf. Bowra (1938b, p. 260) and Pasquinelli (1976, p. 357). According to Pasquinelli's 
examination, Xenophanes was a "filosofo rhapsodo". This question was discussed in 
the previous section. 
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with an awareness about the cultural developments of his times.®® It is 
difficult to lend our support to this reading of B18, especially when taking 
into consideration that there is no serious suggestion of this assumption in the 
surviving lines of this fragment, as Lesher has recently pointed out.®^ In the 
same spirit, J.P. Dumont reads in fragment B18 Xenophanes' faith in "un 
progres de la connaissance".®^ Nor can it be safely argued that navza stands 
for "Kultur" in this fragment, as Frankel argues, mainly because this noun is 
far too general to encourage its identification with anything in particular.®® 
English scholarship on the other hand has proposed a more natural reading of 
B18, which seems to be closer to what Xenophanes is most likely to be saying 
in this fragment. English scholars, that is to say, understand Xenophanes to be 
expressing here the notion of personal inquiry, which may be contrasted to 
the kind of knowledge which some charismatic individuals were believed to 
acquire through divine dispensation.®® 

What has not received the attention it perhaps deserves, however, is 
that with the phrase navza deo 'i dvrjzoia' vnebei^av Xenophanes might have 
implied a challenge to the prestige of the epic poet. It is nearly impossible to 
miss the obvious echo in this line of the traditional role with which the Muses 
are credited in the epos. According to the claims which the epic poet makes 


®® So according to Nestle (1966, p. 2), Steinmetz (1966, p. 60), and Frankel (1951, p. 
380). Hermann on the other hand slightly differentiates his view from theirs in the 
respect that he opts for scientific instead of cultural progress (2004, p. 137). 

5® Cf. Lesher (1991, p. 246). 

Cf. Dumont (1988, ad B18). 

Cf. Frankel (1925, p. 183, fn. 4). According to his interpretation Xenophanes is here 
expressing his disagreement with the traditional belief of "Kultur als Gottesgabe". 
There is some truth in this, but nonetheless it is impossible to argue that Xenophanes 
implies in this fragment the progress of human civilization. 

®® So according to KRS (1983, p. 179), Popper (1998, p. 48), Lesher (1991, p. 233), and 
Guthrie (1965, p. 376). Although Guthrie maintains that Xenophanes is referring to 
the progress of arts and sciences (p. 399). In a similar fashion Heitsch claims that 
knowledge is for a Xenophanes a personal ability and a matter of personal 
responsibility (1966, p. 221). 
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in significant and crucial parts of his presentation, the Muses are prone to 
reveal superior and out of ordinary reach information to particularly 
charismatic individuals. These individuals on the other hand lay a claim to a 
superior status on grounds that the knowledge which he discloses to his 
audience is the product of an insight which a divinity bestowed upon him. 

The importance of this divine communion, moreover, is further 
illustrated to the audience in epic poetry through the belief that the Muses 
are, due to their divine status, omniscient, and for this reason they are in a 
position to reveal all sorts of information which is otherwise unknown, 
indeed unattainable.This standard belief which the great poets of the epos 
exploited for their self-representation is hinted at in fragment B18 with the 
contrast between Oeoi and dvrjToi. It does seem, however, that the statement 
which Xenophanes makes here adds on to the traditional concept about the 
natural disparity between human and divine knowledge. 

The core of Xenophanes' criticism is found in vnebeL^av. It seems that 
the compound verb vnobeLKVv[j.L does not belong to the usual stock of poetic 
phraseology; it actually appears fairly more frequently in 5* century prose. It 
is used in the Hippocratic treatise in order to denote the discovery of a certain 
symptom.® The simple form of the verb, namely be'LKVvy.L, which generally 
has a similar meaning, appears regularly in the poetry of Homer. 


® See, for example, in the catalogue of the ships (B485 ff.), in which the nature of the 
interaction between the poet and his divine patron is better described, 
relationship of the poet with his divine 

® See, e.g. Alcmaeon, B1 and Varo {apud Augustinus), CD VII. 17: hominis enim haec 
opinari, dei scire. 

® Hippocr. Progn. 912; Coa Praesagia, 483.7; and de decente habitu, 16.5. For other 
examples from prose, see Thuc. Hist. 1. 77.6; Isocr. Philip. 27.6; Panath. 166.7; and Me. 
57.3. Xenophon uses the verb in order to claim that the good epya we see around us 
are a sign of the existence of gods (Cf. Mem. 4.3.13.5). See also Anah. 5.7.12.3. 

® It is used, for example, of a thunder sent by Zeus, through which his presence to 
men is revealed (N 244), and also of Achilles' placing of his trophies on public 
display, something which will make his excellence known to the rest of the Greeks 
701). Cf. also Hes. Op. 451 and 1196, 6 59. 
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Xenophanes' use of the compound form of the verb adds an element of 
secrecy in the way in which the communication of divine knowledge takes 
place. This immediately brings to mind the intimacy with which the Muse 
was believed to pass her divine knowledge on to the epic poets. At any event, 
the uncommonness of this verb might perhaps suggest that Xenophanes is 
here trying to voice a new and unfamiliar idea and that he is careful about the 
way he phrases his message. The use of an unfamiliar verb, furthermore, 
would strike the ear in performance thus capturing the attention of the 
audience and underlying the importance of the view that Xenophanes wants 
to put across. 

In addition, it seems that Xenophanes employed contrasting phrases 
whenever he desired to point towards a new orientation. This has become 
apparent from fragment B2, in which Xenophanes openly contrasts his 
personal expertise to that of the athletes, but also from fragment Bl, in which 
it is possible to trace his subtle intention to contrast his poetry to tradition. In 
a similar fashion, the phrasing of fragment B18 is based upon the 
accumulation of several contrasts. 

To begin with, the contrast between an' apxfjG and xpovcoi, suggests 
that for Xenophanes men do not enter automatically the state of knowing, as 
in the case of poetic inspiration. It seems that Xenophanes regarded the 
acquisition of knowledge as a rather slow and painstaking process. In 
addition, the fact that this contrast is expressed with the conjunctions ov and 
aWd suggests not only that Xenophanes denies divine knowledge but also 
that he is at pains to substitute it with personal inquiry (CrjTOvvTeg). This in 
turn implies that it is of cardinal importance for Xenophanes to lay a claim to 
the personal responsibility, and hence superiority, which one acquires, when 
he seeks knowledge based on his own powers. This statement was an open 
challenge of the reliability and prestige of the knowledge which was 
presented by epic poetry or by the oracles and the diviners. 
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In addition, the verb CriTco, with which Xenophanes describes the 
process of searching for knowledge, also occurs in Parmenides' definition of 
the two possible way of inquiry, which he calls odoi 6LCt](yiog.^* It is also 
worthy of note that in both Xenophanes and Parmenides C'^tco appears in a 
strongly epistemological context, which indicates the significance of this term. 
If we view these two cases in light of one another, it then seems reasonable to 
assume that Xenophanes is perhaps trying to phrase in fragment B18 the need 
for a new method of knowing in general or for a new method of investigation 
in specific. It is impossible to agree with E. Heitsch, however, in 
understanding (^riTOvvzec, as "systematische Vermehrung von Erfahrung".®^ 
We are not in the position to tell the particular characteristics of this new 
method, which Xenophanes had in mind and the fragment is certainly too 
short to provide a substantial proof of a belief in any systematic method. All 
the same, it would be unwise to disregard the obvious association of C^TrjaLQ 
with a reflective, yet unspecified, quality. It then becomes apparent that for 
Xenophanes the basis for authority should not be sought in the gods, as in the 
case of epic poetry, but rather in personal C^TrjaLQ, which in turn implies that 
with Xenophanes knowledge is made for the first time a matter of an entirely 
personal concern.®'^ 

In addition, the phrase ecpevpioKOvoLV apeivov refers to the result of 
this personal investigation. It thus describes the way in which knowledge can 
be acquired according to Xenophanes. The verb ecpevpiaKco is not normally 
used in such a context in poetry, and it thus seems that Xenophanes 

Cf. Farm. B2. For other uses of C?]rcL> in poetry, cf. Sol. Fr. 27.10W, Theogn. 1.683, 
and Aesch. Pr. 262. 

® Cf. Heitsch (1966, p. 196). 

McKirahan thus maintained that Xenophanes "rejects divine revelation as a source 
for knowledge" and that his knowledge is a "product of rational inquiry" (1994, p. 
67). Lesher thus took vuobeiKvvpi to refer to "the matter of divine communication to 
mortals" (1991, p. 237). In a similar vein, Pasquinelli observed that Xenophanes 
appends knowledge to everyday experience and not to the gods (1976, p. 358). 
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deliberately uses it in this fragment in order to underline his point. Its sense, 
however, is not unclear: it means "to discover".According to Lesher, 
furthermore, this phrase is a declaration of authoritative superiority.^® The 
immediate implication of Lesher's suggestion is that Xenophanes affirms in 
fragment B18 the existence of different grades of knowledge, although he 
does not explicitly refer to himself.® 

M. Untersteiner argued that for Xenophanes the process of acquiring 
knowledge is gradual, and that only he who has managed to "discover what 
is better" deserves to be called a oocpOQ. Untersteiner claims in his analysis 
that the intermediate state is that of do^dCsiv (i.e. true opinion), whereas the 
last stage is the knowledge of the oa(p£g7° It therefore becomes apparent that 
Xenophanes did not have a sceptical or relativistic approach to knowledge, as 
some scholars have maintained,since in fragment B18 he openly 
acknowledges the possibility of acquiring a more reliable truth. 


From which sense the verb later acquired the negative sense of "to devise". Cf., e.g. 
Eur. Andr. 451-2: ov AeyovTec; dAAd jiav yAcboorji (ppovovvxec; 6'aAA' icpevpioKeod' 
diet, and Soph. OC 938: dpcov d'icpevpLOKriL Kaxd. It could be also used more loosely 
in order to denote the sense "to find". Cf. Xenoph. Vect. 4.40.6 and PI. Pol. 307c. 

Cf. Lesher (1991, p. 246). According to his interpretation, men do not simply 
discover what is better but is authoritatively better. 

® As Reinhardt observed Xenophanes does not refer in B18 to his personal findings 
but he phrases a general remark about human knowledge (1916, p. 141). All the 
same, it is plain to see that, as KRS argue, Xenophanes held himself to be in a special 
state of insight (1983, p. 179). 

Cf. Untersteiner (1956, p. CCXXXV). That apeivov is equal to oocpov is partly 
suggested by the fact that for Xenophanes the process of discovering "what is better" 
is conditioned by intelligent inquiry. For the authoritative implications of the oacpeg- 
doKOQ contrast, see analysis below. 

Pasquinelli thus concluded that "la conoscenza delle cose non e assoluta, una solo 
relativa"(1976, p. 358). The interpretations which support a sceptical reading of 
Xenophanes make no mention of fragment B18 and they are focused rather on 
Xenophanes' doKog in B34. But Xenophanes clearly affirms the possibility of knowing 
in B18. 
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The distinction between human and divine knowledge was a 
traditional belief in Greek culture, which goes back to Homer7^ The 
originality of Xenophanes lies, however, in that with fragment B18 he revises 
the implications of this notion and re-views in an epistemological, and 
potentially philosophical, context. He makes, that is, the natural disparity 
between human (i.e. ordinary) and divine (i.e. extraordinary, and not 
immediately available) knowledge the foundation, upon which a new kind of 
expertise can be pursued. Xenophanes was not interested in providing an 
answer to the question of who knows betters, namely gods or men, but in 
providing an answer to the question of how is it possible for men to acquire 
knowledge based on their own powers. 

Fragment B18 then views the question of knowledge from the 
standpoint of the dvrjToi Xenophanes separates mortal knowledge from its 
previously divine sources, since according to him men stand alone in their 
attempt to discover what is "better". With this statement, furthermore, he 
implies a contrast with the popular belief that the gods are prone to 
communicate their knowledge, as claimed by the epic poets and the diviners. 
In this way he effectively emphasised his personal expertise against other 
traditional types of experts. 

The expertise of a charismatic individual is thus no longer identified 
with the ability to contact or be contacted by divine patrons. Xenophanes 
clearly states in fragment B18 that expert knowledge originates from personal 


It was a "Gemeinplatz" as Mansfeld points out (1983, p. 212). 

Deichgraber claimed that for Xenophanes human understanding is a divine 
property which consists in the combination of certainty (oacpec;) with uncertainty 
(boKog). However, this interpretation disregards the point which Xenophanes makes 
in B18, in which he attempts to discard the communication with the divine as a 
reliable source of knowing and to disassociate divine intervention from human 
knowledge. It is unwise, furthermore, to charge oacpeg with a divine overtone, as 
Deichgraber maintains, because in fragment B34 Xenophanes explicitly attributes it 
to men and not to gods (1938, p. 21). 
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effort and that it is therefore the product of personal aptitude. The particular 
way in which Xenophanes understood personal expertise is hinted at with 
ecpevpioKOvatv, which the context of fragment B18 encourages us to 
understand as thoughtful inquiry. Xenophanes also registers for the first time 
CfjTrjOLQ as the concern of individuals who want to lay a claim to a status of 
authority. It then becomes apparent that although Xenophanes does not 
propose a specific method of investigation, he nonetheless attempts to initiate 
the personal quest for the discovery of knowledge. 

ii) the discovery of "dfieivov" and the authoritative implications of 
aa^ic, and TeTeAeajievov in connection with the publication of 
Xenophanes' account 

Xenophanes refers to "what is better" in B18, without defining 
however what in his view qualifies as apeivov. Nor does he attach the 
proposition he articulates about the possibilities open to human intelligence 
explicitly to himself. It is only when one views fragment B18 in light of 
fragment B34 that it is perhaps possible to clarify the concept of dpeivov, and 
to throw some light upon the way in which Xenophanes understood his 
personal expertise in connection with it. 

Kal TO pev ouv oacjjec; oi3 tlc; dvfip Ibev oude tl(; eoxai 

eibcbc; dpcf)l Qecov xe Kal doaa Aeyco nepl ndvTCov. 

EL ydp Kal xd pdAioxa TuyoL xexeAeopevov eincbv, 

auxof; opcoc; ouk olde. Aokoc; d'enl ndoi xexuKxaL. 

The exact sense of the key terms aacpkc; and boKOQ is hotly debated. The 
general tendency is to translate oacpeg as "truth" or as "clear, certain truth", 
and doKog as "opinion" or "belief".Regardless of the fact that these senses 


Cf., e.g., Frankel (1951): „klar gesehen" and „Annehmbarkeit" and (1925, p. 184) 
„Wahrheit" and „Wahn"; Lesher (1991, p.20 and 1978, p. 1): „truth and „belief or 
seeming"; Burnet (1930, p. 121): "certain knowledge" and "fancy" (based on B35's 
dedo^dadco); Guthrie (1965, p. 395): "certain truth" and "opinion"; Barnes (1987, p. 
138) "clear truth" and "belief" (he also reads eni ndoL as masculine); Freeman (1953, 
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appear somehow to refer to the same sense of "knowledge-truth", it is 
important to distinguish between these possible readings, because they imply 
a different posture of authority. 

Parallel cases from Homeric poetry encourage the translation of oacpeg 
as "certain truth". C. J. Classen pointed out, however, that Homer uses adcpa 
and not oacpeQ with this sense.Homer, furthermore, uses odcpa in order to 
describe the way in which one knows, i.e. with certainty.^^ It then becomes 
apparent that in Homer's use of the word the stress lies in the certainty with 
which one knows and not in the nature of the knowledge he holds. 
Xenophanes on the other hand, uses oacpeg not in order to refer to the manner 
in which knowledge is held, but in order to register knowledge as the 
authoritative object of personal thought, as suggested by the phrase aacpeg 
I6ev. It then becomes apparent that for Xenophanes oacpeg is not a way of 
knowing but knowledge itself .Eacpeg possibly retains in fragment B34 its 
Homeric sense, for which Xenophanes nonetheless provided a new 
orientation, since he identified it with the product of personal insight. 

Eacpeg, and not odcpa, is also attested in Pindar with the sense of what 
is "real" and, consequently, "true", and we should therefore accept some 


p. 33): "certain truth" and "opinion (seeming)"; KRS (1983, p. 180): "truth" and 
"seeming" (indifferent to the genre of ini ndoL)-, McKirahan (1994, p. 66): "truth" and 
"belief" (also indifferent to the genre of ini ndoL)-, Popper (1998, p. 46): "certain truth: 
sichere Wahrheit" and "web of guesses: Vermutung"; Untersteiner (1956, p. CCXIX): 
"chiaramente esperimentato" and "il congetturare"; and Pasquinelli (1976): "essata 
verita" and "sapere apparente". Sextus' interpretation here that oacpic; yiv eoixe 
Aiyeiv TdArjdic; xai to yvcbpiyov and 66kov 6i ttjv doKrjOLV xai ttjv 66^av is hardly 
helpful {Advs. math., 7.50.1). 

As pointed out also by Classen (1989, p. 100). 

Cf. B 252: ovdi zi nco odcpa Idyev, oncoQ ioxai zdde epya; E 183: odcpa 6'ovk old' el 
dedc; COT tv; and A 730: imoadpevai odcpa dvpcoL. Cf. also: O 632; T 201; (3 108; and co 
404. The sense given in the "Lexicon des friihgrieschen epos" (1956) is that of 
"dKpipcdc;", "dArjdcdc;", and "docpaAcoc;": genaue klare Weise nur bei Verben des 
Wissens, Konnens"; cf. also. Find. Isth. 7.27: Iotco ydp oacpic;. 

In Homeric poetry on the other hand a similar use of oacpic; is attested only 
once.Cf. Hymn. Horn., In Merc., 208: oacpic; 6' ovk ol6a. 
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relevance of oa(pE(; with truth/® In Aeschylus, however, it is regularly used of 
a AdyoQ presented to a person of the drama in order to describe its making 
sense to the one who hears it. In this case the epithet oacpfjQ refers to the 
comprehensive quality of an account.^® In addition, aacpeg retains, 
furthermore, the sense of "being intelligent" later in Plato.®® It then seems that 
oacpeg could be used in Xenophanes' time in order to imply not just the ability 
to express a real truth but also the ability to discern what is true in the first 
place. It is nonetheless implied in the English translation of oacpeg as "dear- 
truth", provided that one accepts by "clear" the intellectual ability of 
recognising that which is true. 

Now, the pairing of aacpeg with ol6a, or with other words which 
signify knowledge, is not wholly unusual. However, Xenophanes pairs oacpeg 
with Idev, which may also imply the faculty of vision. This expression is an 
odd one but not unparalleled. In Aeschylus' Supplices, for example, the 
Chorus retorts to Atossa: ^vvfjKag, cdppdTcoaa yap oacpeozepovA'^ In this case, 
the phrase "to see the aacpeg" stands for "to realise the aacpeg", which signifies 
an intellectual ability. For this reason it is not exactly safe to translate the 
phrase aacpeg Idev as "knowing what is true", since it seems that aacpeg Ibev 


Cf. Find. 01. 8.45: oacpeg ovk av elbelrjv Aeyeiv Kovziav ipdcpcov apidpov, 01. 8.103: 
za z' eooopeva z6z' av cpairiv oacpeg. Cf. also Isth. 6.20: zedpiov oacpeozazov. It seems 
however that for Pindar, too, the noun basically retains the Homeric echo of 
"knowing with certainty". 

Cf. Aesch. Suppl, 930: evvenco oacpeozepov, Choeph. 767: Aey' avdig, cog pddco 
oacpeozepov, and Pers. 705: xAavpazcov Ap^aoa zoovbe xai yocov, oacpeg zL pot Ae^ov, 
i.e. something which will make sense to me, something other than your 
incomprehensible cry. Whenever Homer combines oacpeg with words which signify 
Aoyog, oacpeg still means "true" and not "comprehensible", cf. A 404: pi) ipevbe' 
emozdpevog odcpa elneiv, and q 106: voozov oov nazpog odcpa elnepev, el nov 
OiKOVoag. Cf. also, (3 31 and (3 43. Pindar uses the word once in order to denote critical 
ability. Cf. Nem. 11. 43-5: ex Atog dvdpconoLg oacpeg ovx enezai zexpap. 

Cf. Ast (1908), sub oacppg: "perspicuous, manifestus, clarus, evidens; certus". 
Although for Plato the word does not have the same bearing which it obviously has 
for Xenophanes, cf. Leg. 11 921b; and Phaed. 69D. 

Cf. Suppl. 467. Cf. also the expression cpprjv cbppazcopevp (Ch. 854), a mind 
furnished with eyes, i.e. capable of realising exactly because it is capable of seeing. 
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does not so much refer to the stage of "knowing" but to the stage of perceiving 
knowledge. This distinction is a subtle one, albeit significant. It is thus better 
to understand the phrase oacpeg Idev as the intellectual ability to discern what 
is true from what is not. 

This encourages us to understand oacpeg in connection with 
ecpevpioKOvatv of fragment B18, since both words have an intellectual quality. 
If this is true, then Xenophanes implies that his expertise was conditioned by 
inquiry {CfjTriOLg, B18), which was carried out with personal reflection (B34). 
In addition, the careful ordering of the words in fragment B34 shows that 
oacpEQ corresponds to TezeAeopevov, and that the two are for Xenophanes 
inextricably connected. If this is true, then Xenophanes registers 
TezeAeopevov as an inept attempt at expressing the oacpeg. This impression is 
further encouraged by the fact that Xenophanes treats both oacpeg and 
zezeAeapevov as basic verbal features of an account. This is also implied by 
the fact they are both followed by Aeycov or eincvv, with which Xenophanes 
describes the way in which an account is published. Both oacpeg and 
zezeAeapevov, that is, refer to the verbal qualities which a thought acquires 
when it is communicated by an individual to the public. 

In modern scholarship zezeAeapevov is generally construed as 
"complete" in the sense of "real" or "true".®^ It seems safer, however, to 


So according to Heitsch: "zezeAeopevov ist das Was Ziel und Absicht erreicht 
hat"(1966, p. 227), and according to W5hrle (1993b, p. 9). 

Lesher (1978, p. 20): "speaking of the real"; Burnet (1930, p. 121), Freeman (1953, p. 
33), and KRS (1983, p. 180): "the complete truth"; Barnes (1987, p. 138): "something 
that is the case"; Guthrie (1965, p. 395): "what is true"; Popper (1998, p. 46): "the 
perfect truth" and "vollkommene Wahrheit"; McKirahan (1994): "what is absolutely 
the case"; Gigon (1945, p. 178): "in vollkommenster Weise das Wikliche zu 
beschreiben, wie es ist" (but there is no need to translate zezeAeopevov as an 
adverb); Mansfeld (1983, p. 211) "vollkommensten"; Frankel (1925, p. 184): 
"allervollendeste"; and Pasquinelli (1976): "una cosa compiuta". The only translation 
that lays emphasis not so much on the quality of "truth" but on its uttering is that of 
Untersteiner (1956, p. CCXIX): "e riuscito a esprimere nel mondo migliore la realita". 
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accept that T£T£Aec7/revov keeps in Xenophanes the Homeric meaning of 
"complete". The reason for this is that, if we understand T£T£A£c7/r£vov as 
"real", then what Xenophanes says in fragment B34 amounts to absurdity. If 
Xenophanes really considered T£TeAeajj.evov as "true", that is, then what 
possible reason would he have in openly excluding it completely from the 
communication of the oacpeg? It must then be that Xenophanes means 
something else when he refers to t£T£A£ 0 [j.£vov, and that he uses it with its 
standard sense of "complete". 

In addition, the example of boKOc; shows that Xenophanes could 
employ opinion-vocabulary, whenever this was his intention. It therefore 
seems unlikely that he would use a word as ambiguous as t£T£A£ 0 [j.£vov in 
order to denote by implication what is "falsely true".®^ Nor is T£T£A£ap£vov 
attested with the sense of "false belief" in Greek literature. The possibility 
thus remains that it is better to understand T£T£A£op£vov as a defiant feature 
in the way in which an account is communicated. Seen in this light, 
Xenophanes uses T£T£A£op£vov in order to describe that particular 
characteristic, which some accounts have, and which makes them give the 
impression to their audience that they are consistent and ordered, i.e. 
"complete". T£T£A£op£vov thus refers to the way in which a personal view is 
communicated and not as much to its truth-value. If this is true, then 
Xenophanes launches an attack against other individuals, who also laid a 
claim to a status of authority. 

Lesher suggested that T£T£A£op£vov implies an attack on the prestige 
of oracles and of the diviners. He argues in his examination that 

He is also the only one who understands oacpeg as "chiaramente esperimentato", i.e. 
as the expression of what is true. 

Frankel on the other hand took the phrase TezeAeopevo elncov as synonymous to 
TO ov elncov, i.e. as speaking the truth (1925, p. 188). So also for Luther who 
understood TezeAeopevov as a "Bezeichnung fur Wahrheit, Wirklichkeit"(1958, p. 
84), and W5hrle (1993b, p. 9). The point here is that zezeAeopevov could not have for 
Xenophanes the sense of "true", because it is attributed to those who are deceived. 
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teteAeoiievov should be viewed in connection with its Homeric use. In 
Homep that is, teteAeo[j.£vov bears the sense of "speaking that which has 
been brought about or will be brought about", which Lesher identifies with 
the major fimction of divination. In his view, the point which Xenophanes 
wishes to make in fragment B34 is that even those who are supposed to know 
in fact know nothing at all.*® Lesher's interpretation is attractive, because it 
defends Xenophanes' desire to compete with other prestigious experts. This 
view is further supported by Cicero's testimony, according to which 
Xenophanes was interested in criticising the art of divination.®® 

However, Homer uses teteAeo^evov in this sense in order to refer to a 
speech which is uttered, and he does not use it in these of "realisation of a 
prophecy", as Lesher's analysis conveniently assumes.®^ In addition, there is 
nothing in fragment B34, which encourages such a reading of TETeAeofiEvov. 
Quite on the contrary, Xenophanes refers to avfjp in the first line, something 
which implies that he makes a general statement about human knowledge 
and not about the knowledge of a specialised group.®® If Xenophanes really 
intended to attack the reliability of a specific type of expertise, then it is odd 
that he does not openly acknowledge the kind of expertise which he has in 


85 Cf. Lesher (1978, p. 12ff.). 

8® Cf. Cic. de div. I 3.5 : divinationem funditus sustuUt. 

8^ Lesher bases his case on A 108, in which Agamemnon says to Calchas "iodov 5' 
OVTE Tt no) elnag ome ETEAeooag". Only that the way in which zeAd) is used in this 
Homeric verse does not so much recall the art of the prophets. It expresses rather the 
traditional contrast between words and actions, as its contraposition to elnag 
indicates. Had it been here used a noun of zeAd) in the place of enog to complement 
ELTcag, then this line from Homer would provide more adequate support for Lesher's 
suggestion. 

88 Lesher cites Soph. OT 390: ov pavziQ el oacppc; (of Teiresias), which in his view 
proves that Xenophanes uses oacpeg in order to imply the prophets. Sophocles does 
not employ oacpeg, however, in the same sense with Xenophanes, because he refers 
to the popular understanding of mantic pronouncements as incomprehensible. Cf. 
also Aesch. Ag. 1112-3: vvv yap alviypazcov enapyepoLOL deocpazoLc; aprjx^^d)-, 
and Soph. OT 439: alvLKza xai aoacpi) Aiyeic;. It is therefore unwise to identify oacpec; 
with the core of mantic expertise. 
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mind, as he does elsewhere for Homer and Hesiod.®® It then seems that there 
is no compelling reason to assume that Xenophanes criticises in fragment B34 
the art of manticism specifically. At the same time, however, it seems that 
Xenophanes objects in fragment B34 to the reliability of other accounts, which 
also claim to disclose the aacptc; about the gods and nepi ndvTcov. 

The phrase dp(pi decvv xai aaaa Atyco nepi ndvTcov defines the content 
of Xenophanes' knowledge {eibcbCj, which fragment B18 encourages us to 
understand as the product of personal inquiry (ecpevpioKOvoLv). At the same 
time, Xenophanes states with this phrase to his audience the topic of his 
hexameters. This phrase is, as Deichgraber put it, a "Thema Stellung".®® 
Xenophanes thus declares here his personal (Asyco) two-fold interest. On the 
one hand he is interested in examining the nature of the gods {dp(pL decov) 
and on the other hand he is concerned with nepi ndvTcov. The former is 
manifested in his criticism of the way in which the gods were represented in 
epic poetry, while the latter possibly implies his investigation of the cosmos in 
his hexameters. Although Xenophanes does not refer explicitly to (pvoLQ in his 
poetry, a considerable amount of his surviving fragment examines the 
cosmos. In addition, the expression nepi ndvzwv may perhaps imply the 
ambition of the first cosmologies to interpret the cosmos as a whole. It 
should be pointed out, however, that Xenophanes does not present in his 


8® Cf. frs. B9 and BIO. 

Cf. Deichgraber (1938, p. 19). Scholars generally agree that Xenophanes states with 
this phrase the topic of his account. Barnes argues that this phrase refers to 
Xenophanes' theology and natural philosophy, and concludes upon the existence of a 
"fairly systematic and comprehensive parcel of scientific and philosophical verse" in 
Xenophanes (1987, p. 84). In the same vein, Jaeger maintains that Xenophanes is here 
concerned with the presentation of a "Weltanschauung" (1967, p. 39). So also for 
Gigon (1945, p. 178), and KRS (1983, p. 167). The importance of this phrase is 
extensively examined by Classen, who reads it as a "programmatic statement" in 
connection with Xenophanes' wish to lay a claim to a superior status (1989, p. 101). 

So according to Frankel, who observed that Xenophanes "wie die lonischen 
Naturphilosophen ein Weltbild konstiuiert" (1925, p. 180). 
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poetry a systematic interpretation of the cosmos. All the same, it is possible to 
trace in his fragments a recurrent interest in the world. 


iii) The authoritative importance of the belief that "to see is to know" 

Frankel made the interesting suggestion that Xenophanes' use of Wev, 
eiddjQ, and olde in fragment B34, which are etymologically associated, implies 
the "philosophical" conviction that "to see is to know".®^ This view is 
attractive for many reasons. To begin with, it is certainly not easy to question 
the etymological relation of the stem ib- with the stem oib-^^ In Xenophanes' 
time, furthermore, was still highly valued. This is manifested not only it the 
example of historiography, but also in the traditional belief of poetry that the 
Muses are omniscient, because they are omnipresent, i.e. because they can 
witness everything with their eyes.®^ In fragment B28, furthermore, 
Xenophanes approaches with a reflective spirit the natural phenomenon of 
the rainbow-iris. According to Deichgraber, fragment B28 is a "Vermutung 
des Wahrscheinlichen" from visual experience.®® In a similar vein, KRS argue 
that the testimony A33 possibly suggests a plausible argument from observed 
facts.®® 

In the previous section it has been argued that oacpeg is a word which 
belongs to Xenophanes' intellectual vocabulary, since it refers to the critical 


Cf. Frankel (1925). The first serious attempt to systematically object to his reading 
was undertaken by Heitsch (1966, esp., pp. 208-16). 

Cf. Smyth (1956, paragr. 795): the stem of the verb means "to find out"; cf. Lat. vid¬ 
eo. Classen holds that Xenophanes' pairing of these verbs here cannot be coincidental 
(1989, p. 100). 

Puelma thus argued that the skill of the epic poet rested upon "die authentischen 
Echtkeit eines Augezeugenberichtes" (1989, pp. 67-8). In a similar vein, Heitsch 
observes that the man on his own knows nothing, whereas the man who is inspired 
by the Muse, as in the case of epic poetry, knows everything (1966, p. 195). 

Cf. Deichgraber (1938, p. 20) but also Lesher, ad loc. 

9® Cf. KRS (1983, p. 168). 
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ability to realise and perceive that which is true. It then seems that its 

association with Idev and aide in fragment B34 implies mental apprehension, 

which in Xenophanes' view relies upon an adequate evaluation of the 

information, which the senses provide.®^ It is in fact possible to trace in 

Xenophanes' fragments evidence that he believed in the critical evaluation of 

the sense data. Xenophanes often refers to ordinary observable experience, 

from which he proceeds to draw a conclusion. 

A33: 6 de Hevocjjdvqc; pi^LV Tpc; yfi(; uqoc, Tqv OdAaooav yiveoSaL 
6 ok£l Kal TCOL xQovcol utio tou uypou AueaSat, cjjdoKCov xoLauxac; 
£X£LV dTIo6£L^£L(;, OXL £V p£OT]L yf]L Kal 6Q£aLV £UQLaKOVXaL Koyxcu, 
Kal £V EupaKouaaLf; be £V toxc, AaxoplaLt; A£y£L £UQf]a0aL xutiov 
lX0uo£; Kal cfxuKCov, £V 6£ ndpcoL XUTIOV bdcjjvqc; £V xcol pd0£L xou 
Al0ou, £V be M£ALxqL TiAdKac; oupTidvxcov xmv QaAaooicov. Tauxa 6£ 
cjjqoL y£V£a0aL, 6x£ ndvxa enx\\cbQx\oav TidAaL, xov 6£ xutiov £V xcol 
T iqAcoL ^qQav0f]vaL.‘^® 

B16: Al0loti£££; x£ <0£ou£; acf)£X£QOU£;> atpouc; [leAavdc, x£ 

©Qf]LK£(; x£ yAauKouc; Kal Tiuppout; <cf)aaL neKeoQaC> 


Frankel takes fragment B16 as evidence that Xenophanes explains 
everything on the basis of everyday experience.This evidence should be 
nonetheless treated with caution. Xenophanes never fully articulates a 
coherent method of inquiry. He does not also single out the senses as a 
reliable or valid source of information, and he never refers explicitly to sense 
perception. He never spells out a specific method of investigation. All the 
same, it does seem that he attempts to introduce a new way of knowing, as 


Frankel thus understands oacpeg as "Erkenntnis die auf Empirie gegriindet 
ist" (1925, p. 191). Erankel also observes elsewhere that Xenophanes explains 
everything on the basis of "Alttags-erfahrungen", which he takes as an "Erweiterung 
unserer Denkweise" (1951, p. 381). In a similar vein, Luther interpreted oacpeg as 
"Wissen das sich auf Autopsie griindet" (1958, p. 82), whereas according to Rudberg 
Xenophanes was a "scharfer Beobachter" (1948, p. 128). 

Cf. B27: €K yaiTjc; yap ndvTa xai elc; yrjv ndvTa TeAevToa. 

Cf. Erankel (1925, p. 182). 

100 Deichgraber thus credits Xenophanes with a "Tekmerien-methode" (1938, p. 29). 
Guthrie on the other hand is sceptical about whether Xenophanes regarded empirical 
data as trustworthy (1965, p. 397). 
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this set of fragments suggests. He uses observable facts in order to 
substantiate his objection to the traditional anthropomorphic representation 
of the divine. In this way he implies the need for a new way of thinking, as 
McKirahan observed. 

In addition, there is one further important phrase in fragment B34, 
which is telling for the nature of Xenophanes' authority claims. Xenophanes 
uses the phrase avzdg 6\icoc, ovk olds in order to describe a case of unreliable 
knowledge. Frankel interprets this phrase as a statement for that one knows 
from personal experience.In a similar fashion, Heitsch contends that 
Xenophanes is here saying that sometimes a view which is regarded as true 
contradicts ordinary experience.These interpretations propose that for 
Xenophanes the knowledge which one has must necessarily take into account 
empiric reality, i.e. what one observes with his own eyes (nuTOc)- It is possible 
to read avzoc; with a different meaning without however violating the general 
spirit of Frankel's and Heitsch's interpretations. 

A. Hermarm paraphrases this line as follows: "a mortal man may very 
well stumble upon the truth and speak it, without knowing of course that he 
did".^°® It is clear that in this case one perceives what he mistakenly considers 
"true" and not the real truth. This reading is further encouraged by the 
pairing of avzdg ovk olde with el zvxol, which implies the randomness with 
which one commits oneself to a wrong view. Interestingly enough, the idea 
appears also in Heraclitus and Empedocles. It therefore seems safe to accept 


101 It is for this reason hard to agree with Curd on that Xenophanes completely lacks a 
method, since the way in which he uses observable experience attests to the opposite 
(1998, p. 7). 

102 Cf. McKirahan (1994, p. 68). 

103 Cf. Frankel (1925, p. 187). 

104 Cf. Heitsch (1966, p. 230). 

105 Cf. Hermann (2004, p. 208). 

100 Cf. Heraclitus B1 and Empedocles B2.5: avzdc; 6e fiovov neLodevzec;, dzqj 
npooexvpoev exaozoc;. 
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that Xenophanes means with amdc; ovk ol6e that "he himself does not know", 
i.e. he does not know consciously. In this case he would be unable to provide 
the reason why his personal belief can stand, when asked to. 

If this is true, it then becomes apparent that Xenophanes actually 
affirms in fragment B34 that knowledge alone is not sufficient for laying a 
claim to a status of authority. In his view, there must be some correspondence 
between one's personal belief and observable reality, which can to some 
extent vouchsafe the validity of his knowledge. Xenophanes did not go as far 
as to establish a specific method of thinking, he does nonetheless seem to be 
pointing to the need for a new one. It is then possible to accept Xenophanes as 
a conscious thinker, despite the fact that he does not have a sophisticated 
method at his disposal, since in his poetry he raises the question of 
epistemology and of valid knowing. 

It then seems that aacpeg refers to the intellectual ability to discern the 
truth based upon a critical evaluation of the sense data. If someone fails to 
pursue knowledge in this way, then he is prone to conceive of a doKOQ, which 
is for Xenophanes the exact opposite to oacpeg. For this reason doKog refers to 
a view which lacks intelligence and coherence. Some scholars have 
interpreted the oacpeg-ddKOQ contrast as the first step taken towards 
Parmenides' distinction of the two possible routes of inquiry, namely aArjdeLrj 
and At any event, the noun boKOc; is an ana^ elprinevov and its exact 

meaning is therefore unclear. 


So according to Untersteiner (1959, p. CCXXVI), Guthrie (1965, p. 399), Hussey 
(1972, p. 143), and Popper (1998, p. 136). Dumont understands with this contrast "la 
distinction entre verite et opinion" (1988, p. 121), while Gigon understands oacpec; as 
"die Wahre Erkenntnis" and doKog as "die eigene unmittelbare Auschauung der 
Dinge" (1945, p. 178). Vamvakas, furthermore, reads a deliberate contrast between 
the "objektiver Warhheit (oacpeg) and "subjektiver Gewissheit" (boKog), (2006, p. 
141). So also according to Popper (1998, p. 49). 
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Homer uses 6ok- words in order to denote personal belief, regardless 
of whether this belief is true or notd°® It is noteworthy that Hesiod, who 
brought into play the distinction between truth and semblance, did not 
describe false opinion as 6d^a but as xpevdea and £tv[j.olol d[j.OLa.^^ Although 
the noun boKOc; occurs only in Xenophanes, the compound forms of boKOc; are 
attested in other writers, from which it is possible to acquire some insight into 
the sense with which Xenophanes uses boKOQ in fragment B34. 

Homer's word for "hostel" is ^evoboKOQ, which literally means the 
"house which accepts guests".In a similar fashion his word for "quiver" is 
LoboKOQ, which literally means "the case which accepts arrows", i.e. the case in 
which arrows are placed.Hermes is thus referred to as nvAriboKOQ, which 
does not so much mean "gate-keeper" as the one who stands at the gates of 
Hades and receives the souls of those deceased.In addition, Aeschylus uses 
lepoboKa and LKezaboKOQ, with which he describes the one who receives the 
sacred or the suppliants respectively. 

It then seems safe to agree with Frankel in that boKOc; stems from 
bkKopai, which means "to take in" or "to accept".In the context of fragment 


108 Cf. Z 90: 6q ol boxtei x^xpieoTazog fjbe peyiozoc;; Z 338-9: boxtei poL Acolov 
eooeodar, I 103: eycov ipeco &c, pot boxei elvai apioza; cf. also, M 215, N 735, and 'h 
130. Homer uses this verb in order to denote false belief just once, in k 415, when the 
companions of Odysseus mistake Circe's island for their homeland (ddxpae b' ixpa 
ocpLOL dvpoQ). He also uses it in the sense of "to decide", thereby implying critical 
ability. Cf. A 376: el b'vpiv boxeei zobe Acolzepov xai apeivov eppevai, i.e. if this 
looks preferable to you, because you think that it is better, then you will decide to 
avbpoQ evoQ piozov vpnoLvov oAeodai. Cf. also, (3 141. 

109 Cf. Th. 27. 

110 Cf. 0 210. 

111 Cf. cf) 12; O 60; and O 444. See also the word lozoboKp in Hymn. horn. In Apoll. 504, 
which means "mast-holder", i.e. a rest which "receives" the mast when it is laid 
down, and Pindar's pazpoboKOLc; in Nem. 7.84. 

112 Cf. Horn. Hymn. In Merc. 15. 

110 Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 363 and 713 respectively. 

ii'i Cf. Frankel (1925, p. 189). The German translation of boKOc; as "Annahme" is thus 
more precise. Heitsch on the other hand objected to FrankeTs suggestion and insisted 
on reading boKOc; as "unsicher und nur-Meinung" (1966, p. 231 ff.). The possibility of 
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B34 it is likely that boxoc, refers to observable experience, which one 
uncritically "takes in", i.e. accepts as valid although it is not. Seen in this light, 
it seems safe to accept that Xenophanes uses boKog not in order to express the 
idea of "false belief" (although this is certainly also implied by his statement in 
fragment B34), but in order to express rather the uncritical, and therefore 
unjustifiable, acceptance of such a belief as true. This interpretation accords, 
moreover, with our reading of the preceding phrase avzdg ovk olbe, which 
was presented above. 

It therefore becomes apparent that the aa(p£(;-bdKO(; contrast does not 
pertain only to a distinction between truth and falsity, as in Hesiod's famous 
statement. It also implies what human intelligence can perceive as true 
{oa(p£(;) as opposed to the un-thoughtful and un-insightful acceptance of a 
false belief (bdxoQ). Xenophanes thus advances the truth-semblance contrast 
of Hesiod one step further, since he views it in cormection with one's personal 
awareness and intelligence. In this way Xenophanes improves the significance 
which this distinction has in terms of laying a claim to a completely personal 
status of expert knowledge. 

All the same, it is plain to see that Xenophanes does not employ the 
oacpeg-boKog contrast in order to substantiate or to provide a justification for 
his personal expertise, as one would perhaps expect him to. He simply makes 


understanding boKog as "false opinion" has resulted in regarding Xenophanes as a 
sceptic. This view originates in ancient tradition. Cf. Sext. Adv. Math. 7.48.6; Hippol. 
Ref. 10.7. It is accepted by Barnes on grounds that for Xenophanes "true belief does 
not guarantee certain knowledge" (1987, p. 139). So also according to McKirahan 
(1994, p. 67). The sceptical reading of Xenophanes is dismissed by Mansfeld and 
Steinmetz, who contend that Xenophanes did not completely refuse the possibility of 
knowing. Cf. 1983 (p. 211) and 1966 (p. 32), respectively. According to Heidel, 
furthermore, Xenophanes is certainly not a sceptic, because he does not speak in his 
poetry as someone who does not believe at all in the possibility of knowledge (1943, 
p. 275). 

So also according to Heitsch, who takes the word to mean "unsicher und nur- 
Meinung", whereby the sense of a positive "Probabilitas" is implied (1966, p. 231, fn. 
21 ). 
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a general remark about human knowledge.Yet the importance of this 
contrast lies in that it shows that Xenophanes obviously feels uncomfortable 
with existing forms of reasoning and of knowledge, the reliability of which he 
openly questions. However, he does not present a thorough new method 
which can lead to knowledge. He thus refers exclusively to human knowledge 
in general and he never associates his personal expertise with his 
epistemological conclusions. It then follows that Xenophanes fails to construct 
a precise personal identity of expertise in the way in which he presents 
himself to his audience. He emphatically denies any relation with other 
figures of authority, such as athletes, Homer, and Hesiod, but he never 
succeeds in completely distinguishing himself from these figures on grounds 
of a specialised method or of other features which established a specialised 
form of knowledge. 

It is also highly unlikely that he understood himself as a member of a 
specialised group of experts. The surviving evidence from his poetry shows 
that he felt himself as an independent reformer of religious traditional beliefs. 
He does not register this concern, however, as a specialised concern of a 
particular group. He also never acknowledges, either implicitly or explicitly, 
other like-minded individuals. All the same, Xenophanes carmot be with 
much ease categorised into any traditional type of authority of his time. His 
importance as an individual authority lies in his attempt to indicate, though 
not to establish, a new area of concern. 


Classen takes B34 as a direct attack on poets and philosophers (1989, p. 101). This 
fragment certainly has a polemic character, but against whom in specific in particular 
it is too hard to tell from the surviving text. 
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npog decov eiboTEQ 
ovT£ Kaxdv ovz'ayaOov 
Mimnermus, fr. 2 


Chapter III: Heraclitus 

Heraclitus is certainly more focused upon the investigation of cosmic 
reality than Xenophanes. His fragments also present us with a special case, 
because he is the only thinker examined here, who made use of the medium 
of prose. The kind of prose which Heraclitus composed, however, is quite 
distinct in its own right. His fragments consist of brief statements of truth, 
and resemble apophthegms and oracular responses. In addition, there is no 
textual evidence which indicates a specific sequence of the fragments, and 
each fragment is comprehensible even when read alone. The lack of a firm 
context for these fragments makes it particularly hard to decide their meaning 
categorically. The immediate result of this is that every interpretation of 
Heraclitus has to assume an arranging and ordering of the fragments, which 
makes sense, when viewed from a certain standpoint. 


1. The book of Heraclitus 

Ancient tradition credits Heraclitus with the composition of a treatise 
titled riepi 0vo£oj<;. This testimony cannot be taken into serious account, 
however, because ancient scholars generally tend to attribute such a treatise 
to nearly every early thinker.^ At the same time, it is important to note that 


1 Diogenes and Aristotle make a mention a fSifiALOV or ovyypappa, which was written 
by Heraclitus, which Diogenes divides into three sections: nepi tov navTOQ, 
tcoAltlkov, and deoAoyLKOV (cf. Diog. Laert. Vit. lX.V; and Arist. Rhet 1407bll). In 
Diogenes' testimony Heraclitus deposited his work at the temple of Artemis in 
Ephesus {ibid. IX. VI), while this book was apparently available till the time of 
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there are some words in the fragments of Heraclitus which seem to imply 
coherence in the exposition, while the first fragment gives the obvious 
impression that it has an introductory quality. This is a hardly substantial 
piece of evidence that Heraclitus composed a book, especially when taken 
alone. 

It seems that the brevity of expression and the apophthegmatic style 
was a conscious choice of Heraclitus, and that it constitutes an essential 
feature of his personal style. It is perhaps in light of this that H. Cherniss 
distinguished Heraclitus' style from the Ionian historiographic prose. He 
observed in his analysis that while Heraclitus' sayings are not connected by 
any immediately obvious logical transitions, historiographic prose makes a 
good use of continuity and of systematic exposition. ^ 

The style which Heraclitus adopts in the surviving fragments 
encourages the impression that even if he ever composed a book, it did not 
have the form of a discursive treatise. It seems reasonable to assume that it 
was at best a compilation of his personal insights, which was fashioned 
according to the collections of the sayings of the Sages. C. Poster and C. Kahn 
have thus understood Heraclitus' style as an example of gnomic prose, which 
was largely influenced by the kind of expression which is used in proverbs.^ 

As far as the way in which Heraclitus published his cosmology is 
concerned, it seems safe to accept that he presented them to a live audience. 
KRS have thus maintained that the fragments of Heraclitus do not so much 
resemble extracts from a continuous written work, but that they give the 
impression that they are oral apophthegms.^ In a similar vein, G.S. Kirk held 
that Heraclitus presented his views orally before they were committed to 


Socrates, who having read it famously remarked that in order to comprehend its 
content one must be at least as skilful as a Delian swimmer {ibid. Xll). 

2 Cf. Cherniss (1951, p. 330). 

2 Cf. Poster (2006, p. 16) and Kahn (1979, p. 7). 

4 Cf. KRS (1983, p. 184). 
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writing.® In the introduction, furthermore, we have noted that the surge of 
literacy in 5* century Greece did not alter considerably the nature of 
communication, since the live performance of a text remained the main 
vehicle for publication. 

According to Kahn, however, Heraclitus' fragments bear internal signs 
that they were intended for an audience of readers rather than of listeners. In 
his view, this is mainly manifested in Heraclitus' taste for ambiguity, which 
requires a reading and often a re-reading of the fragment in privacy in order 
for one to grasp the hidden meaning. The same is also suggested, Kahn goes 
on to argue, by the accuracy and occasional perplexity which characterises the 
expression of Heraclitus.® There is indeed much reason in Kahn's suggestion, 
but this interpretation is challenged by the conclusions of R. Thomas' very 
recent study on archaic literacy and orality.^ It seems safe to accept that some 
elements of Heraclitus' style apparently suggest that he composed with the 
aid of writing. At the same time, however, our knowledge about archaic 
communication encourages the view that his work was published chiefly, 
though not exclusively, through live performance. 

This impression is further reinforced by the fact that Heraclitus 
frequently describes in his fragments communication in terms of listening and 
of speaking, as Lesher also points out in his examination,® and as suggested 
by the following fragments: 

Bl: Kal TiQoaSev q oiKovoai xai dKouaavxet; to 7iQa)Tov...Ti£LQd)p£VOL 

Kal knicov Kal Epycov 


5 Cf. Kirk (1954, p. 36). 

® Cf. Kahn (1983, pp. 116-7). 

^ For which see the relevant section of the introduction. 

® Cf. J. H. Lesher (1981, p. 7). Guthrie takes the phrase xov Aoyov aKOVoavTSc; in 
fragment Bl to imply Heraclitus' conviction that the Adyog exists independently 
from the one who expresses it (1965, p. 425, and p. 434). This may be perhaps 
concluded from B108 but not from fragment Bl. It is more likely that Heraclitus is 
referring in the opening of his work to the first encounter of his audience with his 
Adyog, as what follows in this fragment further indicates. 
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B19: dKouaaLouK enLaxapevoL ou6' £lti£lv 

B34: d^uv£TOL dKouaavT££; Ka)cf)OLaLV £OLKaaL... 

B55: oacov orj^Lf; dKof] \jidQr]Oic;, xavxa £yd) TiQOTLp£a)... 

B87: pAd^ dv^ScoTioc; £7x1 Txavxl Aoyo) £7iTof]a0aL c1)lA£l 

BlOla: ocjjOaApol xcov (uxcov dKQLp£aT£QOL pdQTUQ£(; 

B107: KaKol pdQTUQ££; dv0Qd)TioLaLV 6cf)0aApolKal(I)Ta... 

BIOS: oKoacov Aoyouc; pKouaa... 

This set of fragments shows that Heraclitus considered important both 
the skill of speaking wisely as well as of listening carefully A The latter 
obviously refers to the audience of Heraclitus, who can gain access to a higher 
knowledge, such as the one which he discloses, provided of course that they 
pay heed to what Heraclitus has to say. It is for this reason, furthermore, that 
Heraclitus mentions in fragments B55, BlOla, and B107 the ears together with 
the eyes as possible sources of acquiring knowledge. 

In addition, written works normally included in their opening the 
name of their author. This would guarantee for that the authorship of the 
work would be handed down to future generations or when transferred to 
other cities, as for example in the following openings of prose works: 

Hecataeus: 'EKaxaloc; 6 MiAqoLoc; (dbe puBclxaL... 

Herodotus: Hqo66tou ©ouqlou iaxoQLqc; dnodcL^Lf; fjde... 

Thucydides: ©ouKubidqc; ABqvalot; ^uveypaij^e... 

Although it is possible that Heraclitus used such a seal of authorship in 
the opening of his work, it seems unlikely that such a seal is for us completely 
lost. Perhaps the book of Heraclitus did not have such a seal, exactly because 
it was circulated by the author himself in a small gathering. The same is 
perhaps also implied by the fact that Heraclitus uses the unusual biriyev^ai in 


® For an examination of these two skills in Greek culture, see Robb (1983b, p. 156, and 
p. 159 in connection with Heraclitus' style). 

For an analysis of this issue, see the relevant section in the introduction. 
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his introductory fragment, while Hecataeus for instance uses ypd(pco, which 

immediately points towards communication through writing. “ 

It is also important to point out that Heraclitus is the first thinker under 

examination, who openly registers cosmological inquiry as a valid topic for an 

account, as clearly stated in fragment Bl: 

Tou be Aoyou tou6' eovxoc; del d^uvexoL yivovxat dvSpcoTioL Kal 
TiQoaSev q aKovoai Kal dKouoavxec; x6 tiqcoxov. Fivopevcov ydp 
Tidvxcov Kaxd xov Aoyov xovde dTrelpoLOLV eoLKaoL, TieLQCopevoL Kal 
£7i£cov Kal Ipycov xoLouxcov, oKOLcev £ycb 6Lqy£upaL Kaxd cjjuoLV 
dLaLQECov £Kaaxov Kal cjjpdCcov okcoc, £X£l. Tout; 6£ dAAout; 
dvQQcbnovc, Aav0dv£L oKooa £y£Q0£VX££; TroLouoLV, 6K(x>a7i£Q oKooa 
£u6ovx£(; £TuAav0dvovxaL. 


With this fragment Heraclitus apparently introduces himself to his 
audience. It is therefore only natural to find here the key features of his 
thought, which potentially distinguish him from others, but also important 
information about the way in which he understands and attempts to put 
across his personal expertise and superiority. In fragment Bl Heraclitus 
discloses the two most prominent features of his thought. He refers to the new 
concept of the cosmic AdyoQ, according to which everything in the world 
occurs {yivoptvcov yap ndvrcov xazd zdv Aoyov zovbs), and which he 
immediately associates with human intelligence {d^vv£Z 0 L)A^ 

It then becomes apparent that Heraclitus openly states in the opening 
of his work the topic of his discussion: it is an examination of the essence of 
the cosmic Aoyog. Unlike Xenophanes, furthermore, Heraclitus appears to 
have a more clear understanding of the content and focus of the superior 


Kahn takes enecov biriyevpai as a phrase, which is synonymous to the phrase za 
aArjdea Aeyeiv (1979, p. 121). This suggests that Heraclitus aims with his account in 
disclosing what in his view is true. In a similar vein, Marcovich has proposed that 
xaza (pvoLV of Bl is an alternative expression for okox; £y£t, while biaipecov is 
equivalent to (ppdCmv, which forms a chiasmus (1967, p. 7). 

12 For the use of words denoting intelligence in Heraclitus, see also table Vll in the 
Appendix. 
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knowledge, which he reveals to his audience. He also appears to be more self- 
aware of that the investigation of the cosmos can constitute a substantial 
domain of knowledge, on grounds of which expertise can be claimed. 

In addition, the fact that Heraclitus views the importance of his 
message in connection with personal intelligence, speaks volumes about the 
specialty of his expertise and the manner of his self-projection as an 
individual who is worth public attention. It implies in other words the reason 
why he considered his message to be of such great importance. Heraclitus 
also establishes in fragment B1 a sharp contrast between eycv and ol ocAAol, as 
K. Reinhardt has pointed out.^^ This contrast occurs frequently in Heraclitus' 
fragments, to the examination of which we shall now turn. 


2. Heraclitus and the others 
i) Heraclitus against mankind 


Heraclitus frequently remarks upon the way in which men fail to 
perceive that which is true.^'^ 

B2: Tou Aoyou 6' eovxoc; ^uvou Cwouolv ol tioAAoI mc, Lbiav eyovTCf; 
CjjQOVqOLV 

B17: ou cjjQoveouaL xoLauxa tioAAol, okoool eyKupeuoLV, oude 
pa06vx£(; yLVceoKouaLV, ecouxoLOL be boKeouoL 

B70: Txaibcov dSuppaxa vevopiKev [sc. HpaKAeixoc;] elvat xd 
dvSpcoTiLva do^dapaxa 

B72: (1)1 pdAioxa bLqvcKCOf; opiAouaL Adym xcol xd oAa 6 lolkouvxl, 
xouxol) dLacjjepovxaL, Kal olt; Ka0' qpepav eyKupouoL, xauxa auxolc; 
^£va cf)aLV£xaL 

B73: ou 6 £l (jOgtieq Ka0£u6ovxa£; tiol£lv Kal A£y£LV. Kal ydp Kal x6x£ 
6oKOUp£V 7IOL£LV Kal A£y£LV. 


Cf. Reinhardt (1916, p. 217). According to Reinhardt oi aAAoi is "im starksten 
Gegensatze zu dem hervogehobenen eyco". 

I'l See also Table II in the Appendix, for the vocabulary which Heraclitus uses, when 
he refers to error or false belief. 
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This set of fragments illustrates that what men fail to perceive 

according to Heraclitus is the nature of the cosmic AoyoQ, although it is for 

Heraclitus potentially graspable. Heraclitus thought that men live 

unconsciously and that they believe in their personal point of view (B2, B17), 

which is nonetheless alienated from the real cosmic principle (B72). This 

eventually brings about impression rather than true knowledge (B70, B73). It 

then becomes apparent that Heraclitus considered himself better than the 

members of his audience, exactly because of his ability to acquire insight into 

the true nature of the cosmic AoyoQ. The crucial characteristic is that 

Heraclitus is certainly more specific than Xenophanes about the why he wants 

to be heard, but also about why he considers himself worthy of public 

attention. However, although Heraclitus displays some specialisation in terms 

of his distinct topic of investigation, he does not appear to be aware of 

cosmological theorising as a distinct area of concern. 

At the same time, however, Heraclitus refers to individuals who have 

different concerns and priorities in their accounts than him, and from whom 

he nonetheless differentiates his expertise. In most cases the oocpit] of these 

individuals is well-established, and their list is quite impressive: 

B28: Kal AiKq KaxaAqrl^exaL xeKxovac; Kal pdpxupac; 

B40: TioAupaBiq voov £X£lv ou bibaoKeL. Hoiobov ydp dv ebibaoKg 
Kal HuSayopqv avTic, x£ H£vocf)dv£d x£ Kal 'EKaxalov 
B56: £^qTidxqvxaL ol dvSpcoTioL nQoc, xqv yvcooLV xmv cf)av£Qd)V 
TxapaTiAqalcoc; 'Opppm, 6c, £y£V£xo xmv 'EAAqvcov aocf)a)X£po£; 
Tidvxcov. 

B57: bLbdoKaAoc; be 7iA£laxa)V Holoboc;. Touxov £TilaxavxaL nAcloxa 
£lb£vaL, ooxLc; f]p£pqv Kal £ucl)p6vqv ouk £yLva)aK£V. 'Eoxl ydp £V. 

B58: ol youv laxpol, cjjqolv 6 HpdKA£Lxo(;, x£pvovx££;, Kalovx£(;, 
Tidvxq paaavlCovx£(; KaKCoc; xouc; dppcooxouvxac;, £TiaLX£ovxaL pqb£V 
d^LOL pLoSov Aap[3dv£LV napd xd)V dppcooxouvxcov, xauxd 
£pyaC6p£VOL, xd dyaSd Kal xdc; vooouc;. 

B104: xl(; ydp auxcbv vooc; q cjjpqv; Aqpcov doLboloL Ti£l0ovxaL Kal 
bibaaKdAo) XQSLCovxaL oplAm ouk £lb6x£(; oxl «ol tioAAoI KaKol, oAlyoL 
b£ dya0ol». 
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BIOS: oKoacov Aoyouc; pKouaa, oubelt; dcjjLKvelxaL elt; xouxo, d)ax£ 

yLyvcoaKCLV, oxl aocf)6v eaxL ndvxcov KexwQLapevov 

Heraclitus explicitly acknowledges in these fragments Homer, Hesiod, 
Pythagoras, the doctors and the bards, Hecataeus, and even Xenophanes. This 
characteristic strongly suggests that Heraclitus is unable to perceive of clear 
boundaries between different areas of expertise, and that he does not consider 
himself a member of a specialised group of experts. This is most strikingly 
illustrated by the fact that Heraclitus also distinguishes himself from 
Xenophanes, although they both apparently shared the same interest in 
cosmological inquiry. 

Fragment B104 in particular shows that what Heraclitus wants from his 
audience is recognition. The respect in which he claims to differ from other 
individual experts is stated as the cosmic knowledge which he discloses in his 
account. Clearly then, what Heraclitus asks from his audience is not only 
social recognition but recognition as someone who knows the truth about the 
nature of the cosmos. His cosmic knowledge is what in his view differentiates 
him from both his audience as well as from other charismatic individuals. It is 
for this reason, furthermore, that he lays a claim to a special status of insight. 

In addition in fragment BIOS Heraclitus acknowledges the existence of 
other cosmological accounts. M. Marcovich observed that the phrase Adyovg 
f]KOvoa of BIOS clearly implies "teaching" or "doctrines".In the same vein, 
G.S. Kirk maintained that Adyovg is likely means "accounts", even perhaps 
"theories".It is possible to add to this the ^.apTvpaQ of fragment B2S, which 
may perhaps also imply other accounts. If these scholarly suggestions are 

Cf. Marcovich (1967, ad BIOS). 

15 Cf. Kirk (1954, p. 398-9). Kirk also pointed out that this fragment refers to human 
and not to divine wisdom. See also Heidel (1980, p. 712). Colli translates "fra tutti 
coloro le cui espressioni ho ascoltato" (1977, ad BIOS), and Reinhardt "deren Wort er 
horte konnen doch nur die Philosophen gemeint sein" (1916, p. 205). Granger on the 
other hand interprets Adycov as "book of others" (1974, p. 249). 
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correct, then it seems that in fragment BIOS Heraclitus acknowledges other 
accounts, from which he explicitly differentiates his personal oocpirj. In his 
view, other accounts fail to achieve the status of aocpir], because they do not 
reach the same level of cosmological understanding with Heraclitus' account, 
as the phrase oocpdv eotl ndvrcov xeycupm/revov further implies. 

What is also remarkable about fragment BIOS is that Heraclitus 
describes his expertise not only in terms of his cosmological knowledge but 
also in terms of someone who is familiar with other accounts, as suggested by 
f]KOvaa. Heraclitus had some knowledge of other accounts, which he 
nonetheless considered unreliable. However, his awareness of other accounts 
never takes the form in the extant fragments of systematic criticism. 
Heraclitus never actually proves in detail wrong a specific view with which 
he disagrees. Although he frequently tells his audience that he is different 
from others, that is, he never explains analytically why their views are wrong 
and never engages in a critical discussion of their theories. This in turn 
implies that Heraclitus failed to pursue his differentiation from other types of 
experts in a more specialised manner. 


ii) Heraclitus and the Ionian historiographers 

C. Kahn interpreted Heraclitus' use of the medium of prose as 
evidence that he considered himself a historiographer. He argues in his 
analysis that Heraclitus' choice of prose was dictated by an existing tradition 
of scientific prose, which was mainly formulated by the historiographers.^^ 
There is much reason in Kahn's suggestion, since it is possible to trace several 
similarities between Heraclitus' sayings and the extant fragments of the 


Cf. Kahn (1979, pp. 96-7) and (1983, p. 114). 
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logographers. A second closer look reveals, however, some significant 
differences. 

To begin with, Heraclitus composed a rather distinct kind of "prose", 
which carmot be with much easy classified as a standard form of expression 
of any discipline. His style bears considerable similarities with poetic 
expression rather with Ionian prose, as Kirk rightly observed and as the 
compiler of the Suda lexicon thought.^® It seems, that is, that the fragments of 
Heraclitus are prosaic only in the respect that they are deprived of a metrical 
structure, although they are not wholly deprived of an irmer-rhythm.^® His 
fragments may be considered "scientific", furthermore, only insofar as they 
are focused upon a single topic of investigation. 

In addition, it is particularly hard, if not impossible, to detect a 
sequence in the fragments of Heraclitus. The surviving historiographic 
fragments on the other hand display some sequence and coherence in their 
exposition, since they gradually proceed from one point to another. The 
mastery of Heraclitus' style on the other hand lies in the brevity of his 
expression, which brings to mind the style normally used in aphorisms and 
wisdom literature rather than the style of other prose works of his time. 


Cf. Kirk (1954, p. 396). Kirk argues that the language of Heraclitus places him in the 
tradition of poetic thought. The Suda compiler comments that Heraclitus eypaipe 
noAAa noLrjTLKcoc;. 

This inner-rhythm consists in the use of patterns either of images (e.g. the 
metaphor of sleep which describes the state of unconsciousness and, hence, 
ignorance) or of verbal echoes (e.g. the repetition of the same consonant in a phrase, 
cf. B25). Lesher thus thought that Heraclitus devised a variant of the epic style, 
because these elements of style made his account easier to remember (1981, p. 7). In a 
similar fashion. Poster maintained that Heraclitus' style is a middle case between 
traditional epic expression and the scientific prose of the historiographers (2006, p. 
16). It is noteworthy that Heraclitus resorts to epic style in particular, whenever he 
wants to clarify a cosmological view to the audience. See, e.g., B53. In this fragment 
the phrase noAepog nazpp ndvzcov uses a familiar picture from epic poetry in order 
to illustrate Heraclitus' view about cosmic strife. 
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Another similarity between Heraclitus and the first historiographers is 
that both accounts are equally fascinated by etymology. H. Granger thus 
suggested that the expertise of Heraclitus can well qualify for that of a 
historiographer.However, Heraclitus' interest in dvd^iaza is something 
more than a matter of mere curiosity, since for Heraclitus the name of an 
object indicates its (pvaLQ. Etymology was thus an important aspect of way in 
which Heraclitus attempted to investigate the cosmos, because it shows that 
the cosmic principle of fhe Adyog is intrinsically connected with the human 
Adyog, i.e. human language. It therefore becomes apparent that etymology 
had a different role and significance in the account of Heraclitus. 

In addition, Heraclitus' understanding of etymology related to the 
special way with which he handled language, as becomes apparent in the 
following set of fragments: 

B2: ^uv6(; ydp 6 kolvoc;. Tou Aoyou 6' eovxoc; ^uvou Cwouolv ol 
TioAAolcbc; Lbiav lyovref; cjjpovqoLV.^^ 

B8: TO dvTL^ouv oupcjjepov Kal £K tcov bLacjjgpovTCov KaAAioxqv 
dppovLav 

BIO: auvdr|^L£(; oAa Kal oux oAa, aupcf)£Q6p£Vov 6Lacl)£Q6p£Vov, 
ouvAlSov bLdtSov, Kal £K Tidvxcov £V Kal ivog ndvra 
B48: xd)L ouv xo^m ovopa ^iog, Ipyov 6£ ©dvaxoc; 


20 Cf. Granger (1974, p. 239). 

21 The belief that words reflect the real nature of a thing was quite common in Greek 
culture. In the Agamemnon, for example, Aeschylus says that the etymology of 
Helen's name is the following: 'EA£vq> 'EAevag > eAce H-vabc (lines 682-8). According 
to this etymology the etymology of Helen's name implies the myth about her and the 
peril which the Greeks experienced on her behalf in the Trojan war. See also Pr. 
Vinct. 85-6: ipevdcovvycog oe daiyoveg npoiirjdea KaAovoLv-amdv yap oa del 
npoprjdecog, otco zponco Tfjod' eKKVKALodpop Texvrjg. In these lines Prometheus' 
character does not correspond to what the etymology of his name implies. The 
question of etymology is extensively examined in the Platonic dialogue Cratylus, in 
the opening of which it is stated that dvopazog dpddzrjza elvai SKaozcp zcov ovzoov 
(pvoeL uacpvKviav (383a). 

22 The word ^vvdg is a word-play on + vooc, while it also implies the adjective 
KOLvdg, which Heraclitus contrasts to Idiog. See also B80, for Heraclitus' view that war 
(i.e. cosmic reality) is ^vvdg, and B89 for the view that the world which men perceive 
with their senses is common {xoivdg) for all. 
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Fragment B48 in particular leads to the conclusion that, since life and 
death are combined in a single object (jSioc), they are one, despite the fact that 
they are opposite concepts. It then seems that Heraclitus deliberately 
fashioned his fragments in such a manner that their literary form was a verbal 
representation of the cosmic reality and, more specifically, of his basic tenet 
that "all is one", by which he meant that all opposites are one.^^ Although the 
surviving fragments from historiographic prose are limited, it is still possible 
to discern that these treatises did not treat human language with the same 
sensitivity that we find in Heraclitus. It seems that this was a special feature 
of Heraclitus' style, which distinguishes his fragments not only from those of 
the historiographers but also from those of other individuals of his time. 

It is also worthy of note that despite the fact that we know of some 
cosmologies which used prose, as in the case of Anaxagoras and 
Anaximander, it seems that there did not exist a tradition of cosmological 
prose treatises. This is lucidly manifested in that the first cosmologies made 
use both of verse and of prose according to the taste, intention, or interest of 
each individual thinker. This in turn suggests that the first cosmologists did 
not care to follow any specific tradition in terms of how they would choose to 
phrase their message. Quite the contrary, they felt free to devise their own 
style and they were unaware of any specific conventions in the area of their 
expertise, for which a tradition of style was not yet formulated. 

Kahn observed in his analysis that Heraclitus' account and the 
historiographic fragments lay a claim to the same element of "transparency", 
by which he understands the effort which the audience has to make in order 
to look through the written word.^'^ This is essentially true but it is possible 
however to trace one crucial difference in the way in which these two 

23 For this principle in Heraclitus, see frs. B32 and B50. 

24 Cf. Kahn (1983, p. 118). 
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accounts were received by their audience. The audience of the historiographer 
had to apply their ability to think critically, insofar as they had to decide 
whether the version of facts which the historiographer presented was 
plausible or not. It then seems that the ability of the audience to think was in 
this case associated with an element of "historic" actuality. Heraclitus on the 
other hand frequently asks his audience to question the reliability and validity 
of his cosmic truth. Seen in this light, the audience of the historiographer do 
not have to transcend their ordinary point of view. The audience of Heraclitus 
was confronted with the challenge to reject, at least to some extent, observable 
reality in order to grasp the one truth, which lies underneath each visible 
phenomenon, i.e. the cosmic Adyoc;. This view of Heraclitus about his cosmic 
truth is manifested in the following fragments: 

B54: dppoviq dcjjavfic; (jjavepf]:; KpeixTCov 

B123: cjjuoLc; KpunxeaSaL cjjiAel 

In addition, the immediate implication of this view is that Heraclitus 
evaluated sense data differently from the historiographers. The expertise of 
the historiographer related to the testimony of eyewitness, whereas Heraclitus 
put forward a critical appreciation of the information which the senses 
provide. For this reason, furthermore, his account had a transcendental 
quality, because it deducts the invisible from the visible in order to acquire an 
unfailing understanding of the cosmic reality. H. Cherniss thus rightly 
pointed out in his analysis that the basic difference between Heraclitus and 
the historiographers is that for Heraclitus the meaning of the phenomena is a 
necessary requirement for the acquisition of wisdom.It then becomes 


Cf. Cherniss (1951, p. 332). He also maintains that in B107 Heraclitus states with the 
phrase dcpOuAyoL Kaxoi yapTvpec; the limitations of the instruments of 
historiography. In a similar vein Lesher observes the contrast of vdog of B40 to oipn; 
of B55, which in his view implies the information which built up upon sense 
perception. See also Marcovich, who held that the mention of fiapfiapai ipvxoci in 
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apparent that Heraclitus had a different approach to the question about the 
reliability of the senses and of observable experience in connection with 
knowledge.^^ 

The expertise of the historiographer had one further essential feature. It 
seems that the historiographic treatises were compilations of information, 
which the author collected in his travels to foreign lands. Heraclitus on the 
other hand never expresses a similar concern in his fragments. Quite on the 
contrary, he repeatedly associates his oocpit] with his ability to reflect upon the 
cosmic reality and to interpret it according to a single principle. Marcovich 
has argued, however, that Heraclitus did not dismiss the wisdom of 
historiography as wholly unreliable, and that he considered it as a stage of 
knowing which can lead to a true understanding of the cosmos.^® In his view 
this is manifested in fragment B35: 

Xpf] ydp £u pdAa tioAAcov Loxopat; cjjiAoooclJouc; dvdpaf; elvat 


To begin with, it is not beyond any shadow of doubt that this is an 
authentic fragment, since it is an indirect quotation. At any event, the tone of 
this fragment is neutral and it does not generally give the impression that it 
expresses a criticism about a specific type of expert knowledge, such as that of 


B107 implies the unwarranted authority of the historiographer (1983, p. 156). Colli 
thus translated noAviiadii] of B40 as "ricchezza di esperienza" (1977, ad B40). 

Kahn thus remarked that "the philosopher must reveal to his readers a world with 
which they are in some sense already familiar" (1983, p. 120). This is certainly 
implied by Heraclitus' criticism of other accounts on grounds that olg xaO' fijaepav 
eyxvpovoL Tama amoic; ^eva (paivexaL (B72). It should be pointed out, however, 
that a considerable part of his cosmic Adyog does not directly correspond to visible 
reality. 

The cormection between wisdom and travelling was common in Greek culture. 
Odysseus, for example, is the standard mythological figure, the wisdom of whom 
was understood as the knowledge which he acquired during his wandering. 
According to Herodotus, moreover, Croesus considered Solon as a wise man, 
because he travelled (piAoocpecov xai decopitjc; elvexev {Hist. 1.30.9). The same belief is 
perhaps suggested by Xenophanes' B8. 

28 Cf. Marcovich (1967, ad B35). 
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the historiographers. It is also questionable, whether loTopsQ refers to the 
historiographers in specific and not to those who are learned and 
knowledgeable. It then becomes apparent that Heraclitus differs from the 
historiographers in several crucial respects, especially in terms of the way in 
which he sought knowledge. 

3. The wise ev and the unwise noAvfiadirj 


In fragment B40 Heraclitus openly attacks other individuals, who have 
achieved social recognition. 

HoAupaOiq voov £X£lv ou diddoKeL. Hoiobov ydp dv ebiba^e Kal 
HuOayopqv avTic, xe Hgvocjjdved xe Kal 'EKaxalov. 


The essence of Heraclitus' disagreement with the expertise of these 
individuals is located in noAvpaOir]. The importance of this fragment lies in 
the fact that Heraclitus explicitly associates knowledge with personal 
intelligence, as the phrase voov sxsiv implies. This in turn implies that for 
Heraclitus wisdom is the product of a theoretical activity. Granger maintained 
that in fragment B40 Heraclitus wishes to stress the importance of thinking for 
oneself, which he contrasts to the uncritical acceptance of knowledge which 
others disclose.^® It does seem, however, that the major concern of Heraclitus 
in this fragment is to contrast the knowledge of many different and unrelated 
truths with the knowledge of a single truth, as F.M. Cornford and W.K.C. 


25 For the view that Heraclitus differs from the historiographers, see also Granger 
(1974, p. 238) but also Cornford (1957, p. 184). Cornford, however, saw a major 
difference between Heraclitus' "mystic temperament" and the "Ionian rationalism" 
of historiography. The mystical quality of Heraclitus is discussed in the following 
section. It seems hard to accept, however, that in B40 Heraclitus expresses his 
contempt exclusively for Ionian science and rationalism, because he also refers to 
individuals, who do not exactly fit this description. It seems that this fragment is a 
general attack against others. 

25 Cf. Granger (1974, pp. 235-46). Granger then goes on to make the interesting 
suggestion that with B40 Heraclitus objects to the second-hand learning from the 
Muse of epic poetry (p. 252). 
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Guthrie observe in their examinations. Cornford bases his case on the fact that 
the noAv- compound of the noun noAviiaOiT] implies a deliberate contrast 
with the basic Heraclitean tenet that only the ev is wise.^^ This is not to say, 
however, that Heraclitus dismissed altogether the knowledge of many 
different truths. He accepted it as a valid way of knowing provided that these 
different truths were incorporated into a single scheme. This is manifested in 
Heraclitus' belief, which he repeats several times in his fragments, that there 
is only one truth and, consequently, only one way of knowing and of being 
wise: 

B32: £v TO oocjjov pouvov AeyeaBaL ouk eOMet Kal £0M£l Zqvoc; 

ovopa 

B41: £lvaL ydp £V to aocf)6v, £TiLaTaa0aL yvcopqv OTEq £Ku[3£Qvqa£ 

TidvTa bid TidvTCov 

B29: aLQ£UVTaL ydp £V dvTl dTidvTCov oi dptoTOL 

BIOS: aocf)6v £aTL TidvTCov K£XcepLap£Vov 

Fragment B41 in particular very neatly links oocpia and £v with the 
knowledge of a cosmic principle which regulates every phenomenon of 
reality. In fragment BIOS, furthermore, Heraclitus explicitly associates 
wisdom {oo(pdv) with cosmic understanding. The Heraclitean notion that only 
the £v is wise, may perhaps imply that Heraclitus thought that an account 
worthy of public attention should be focused upon a single topic of 
investigation. If this assumption is true, then it seems that Heraclitus is trying 
to promote in B40 a more specialised form of knowledge. At any event, what 
is specifically remarkable about fragment B40 is that Heraclitus does not 
attack individuals, who belong to the same group of experts, and who share 
the same concerns in their accounts. This in turn implies that Heraclitus could 


Cf. Cornford (1957, p. 186) and Guthrie (1965, p. 415). The contrast between the 
knowledge of many different things, but worthless, and the knowledge of one, but 
useful, was a favourite one for the Greeks. Cf., e.g.. Arch. Fr. 20W: noAA' old' 
aAcbnrj^, aAA' exivoQ ev fieya-, Aesch. Fr. 286Sn: o xp^OLn' eldcoc;, ovx d noAA' eidcoc; 
oocpOQ, and Margit. 46: noAAa finloTaTO epya, kukcPc; 6' fimozaTO navTa. 
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not distinguish fixed borders of expertise. It also suggests that he does not 
perceive himself as a member of a specific group. This is lucidly manifested in 
that he also differentiates himself in fragment B40 from Xenophanes, although 
they both shared the same interest in discovering the nature of the cosmos. 

4. The style of Heraclitus 

i) The particularity of Heraclitean language in connection with 
Heraclitus' desire to lay a claim to a special status of insight 

In fragment B93 Heraclitus makes an explicit mention to oracular 
pronouncements: 

6 dva^, ou TO pavxelov eoxL x6 iv AeAcjjoLf;, ouxe Aeyet ouxe kqutix£l 
dAAd crripaLV£L. 

The obvious similarity between the way in which Heraclitus describes 
oracular style in B93 and the language he uses in his fragments has been 
received as an indication that he understood himself as a prophet. There is 
indeed much reason in this assumption, especially when taking into 
consideration the fact that Heraclitus adopts in the extant fragments a very 
special form of expression, which resembles in several aspects the style 
normally used in oracular answers. This characteristic gave him in antiquity 
the nickname UKOXEivoc or aivLKT-qc,?^ 

W. Guthrie has claimed that the language of Heraclitus "definitely puts 
him on the side of the inspired". According to his examination, Heraclitus 
spoke deliberately with symbols, because he did not desire to be understood 
by the “profani", and because he assumed a special kind of audience for his 


So according to the Suda compiler, Strabo (Geog. XIV.25), pseudo-Aristotle {de 
mundo, 396b7), Timon {apud Diog. Vit. 1X.6), and Aristotle {Rhet. 1407b). According to 
tradition, Socrates commented that in order to comprehend Heraclitus' book one has 
to be as skilful as a Delian swimmer (Diog. Vit. 11 22). 
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cosmological observations.^^ However, Heraclitus never devalues the general 
ability of mankind to perceive the truthfulness of his message, although he 
frequently refers with a derogatory tone to the stupidity of men. This becomes 
apparent from the fact that he states as the basic feature of his Adyog the fact 
that it is common to all, since the ability of critical reflection is inherent in the 
nature of all men. Heraclitus devises in fact a clever pun on kolvoc, and 
^vvovQ in fragment B2, which further elaborates this essential characteristic of 
the Aoyoc;?'^ The same notion is clearly stated in fragment Bll, in which 
Heraclitus remarks that ^uvdv kazi naoL to (ppoveeLV. It does not therefore 
seem safe to accept the view that Heraclitus spoke to his audience as if they 
were the selected members of a religious sect, for the reason that this 
assumption violates his fundamental principle that the AdyoQ is common to 
all. 

In addition, it is impossible to agree with Guthrie that the poets and 
the prophets can be without much trouble placed into the same category of 
divinely inspired individuals.^^ To be sure, in both cases the ability to contact 
the divine plays an important role in the process of acquiring knowledge, 
which was believed to be of a special insight. In the case of the poets, 
however, the divine patron was not expected to interfere with the verbal form 
with which the inspired message was communicated to the public. In 
manticism on the other hand the belief that a god reveals his knowledge 
through a charismatic individual could be occasionally verbally represented 
with the use of a more complex language, which was meant to illustrate to the 
recipient that divine, and therefore unordinary, knowledge was disclosed. 


Cf. Guthrie (1965, p. 415). 

3"* Sextus, who quotes this fragment, also interprets it in this way (cf. Adv. Math. 
VII.133). 

33 Cf. Guthrie, ibid. 
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The nature thus of poetic speech does not altogether resemble the chief 
characteristics of oracular answers. Homer, for example, is very 
straightforward in the way he talks to his audience and so is Hesiod. There is 
simply no difficulty when it comes to understanding their stories or their 
edifying message. So it must be that Heraclitus has in mind the difficulty with 
which one understands an oracular response, when he makes a cormection 
between his style and the oracular language in fragment B93. He is for this 
reason implying the intellectual effort which one has to make in order to 
perceive the truth he wishes to make known. 

ii) Fr. BlOl and Heraclitus' attempt to establish a method 

In fragment BlOl Heraclitus makes the following statement: 
ebiCriodiiriv k^ecovzov. This phrase has been commonly viewed in connection 
with the way in which Heraclitus sought to acquire knowledge,and as such 
it has been treated as evidence that he laid a claim to the status of the inspired 
prophet. It is important to distinguish, however, between the two possible 
ways in which knowledge could be inspired into an individual. Either an 
alien divine spirit would interfere with the capacity of his understanding (as 
in the case of the Pythia or of the epic poets) or the spirit of the individual 
would depart from his body in order to acquire a more clear perception of 
things (as in the case of shamans). 

The declaration which Heraclitus makes in fragment BlOl does not 
correspond to any of these two categories of inspired knowledge. He never 
tells us that a divine agent assisted him in his discovery of the truth about the 
cosmos and, of course, he never describes in his fragments a personal 

See also in the relevant section in the introduction, for a more detailed examination 
of this issue. 

That blCxiixaL refers to Heraclitus' methodology is also perhaps suggested from that 
Parmenides uses the noun dlCrjOLg in order to describe the two possible ways of 
inquiry (cf. B2.8, 6.10, and 7.2). 
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experience of his soul leaving his body. Quite on the contrary, he repeatedly 
stresses the importance of that the knowledge he presents is the product of his 
entirely personal speculation. It does not therefore seem likely that Heraclitus 
understood his cosmological findings as some form of divinely inspired 
knowledge. This in turn implies that he was not, intentionally at least, a 
religious thinker. 

According to Guthrie, Heraclitus applied in his speculation about the 
cosmos the method of "inward inspiration".In the case of inspired 
knowledge, however, the ability of the individual to know is enhanced by 
someone else, namely a god. This view, moreover, is biased by the modern 
notion that there is an element of mysticism and a hint of religiousness in 
introspective speculation and esoteric thinking. In fragment BlOl, however, 
Heraclitus explicitly associates the knowledge he has managed to acquire 
with his personal effort. 

The spirit of this statement is not in fact unparalleled in Greek 
literature. Phemius thought of himself as someone who is avTodldaxTOc;, 
whereas Pindar praised in one of his odes the wise man who has learned 
many things (pva?"^ Both cases stress the importance of personal contribution 
in the possession of a certain wisdom or knowledge. The crucial difference, 
however, between the two and Heraclitus' fragment BlOl lies in that 
Heraclitus states personal responsibility as a vital aspect of his method. It then 
becomes apparent that personal inquiry is closely cormected for Heraclitus, as 
perhaps also for Xenophanes (B18), with the process of acquiring insight into 
the true nature of the world.'^® 


38 Cf. Guthrie (1965, p. 414). 

3'^ Cf. X 347 and 01. 11.86 respectively. 

'‘8 For the view that the knowledge implied in BlOl refers to cosmological 
understanding, see Guthrie (1965, pp. 416-7) and Marcovich (1967, ad loc.). Guthrie 
thus identifies Heraclitus' method with "self-search". He also reads in this statement 
Heraclitus' attempt to distinguish his method from that of ioToph] or of other 
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The verb diCrjiiaL which Heraclitus uses in BlOl was not normally used 
in connection with the discovery of knowledge. This suggests that with the 
use of an unusual verb Heraclitus is trying to point towards a new way of 
thinking. The sense of this verb is not unclear; it means "to find".^i In most 
cases in which dLCrjfiaL occurs with this sense, moreover, it is always followed 
by a direct object in accusative, which is presented as the result of the activity 
of searching. This result is always identified with an existing object, and in 
most cases it is a tangible item.'^^ 

Seen in this light, it prima facie seems reasonable to accept as plausible 
the suggestion, which some scholars have made, that what Heraclitus 
discovered through his questioning was his own self. H. Granger, for 
example, thus maintains that for Heraclitus "self-knowledge provides a path 
to cosmic knowledge", while Guthrie contended that for Heraclitus 
"knowledge was exemplified equally fully in oneself".In a similar fashion. 


polymaths, such as Pythagoras. It seems likely that this fragment had an important 
polemical value against other experts. 

« Cf. A 88=E 168, N 760; Hes. Op. 427-9; Theogn. 1.83 and 1.415; Hdt. Hist. 1.67, 1.139, 
2.156, and 3.41. 

Cf. a 261: (pappaxov 6iC,ppevoc;; n 239: diCrjodped' aAAovc;-, Hymn. horn. Merc., 191, 
262 and 370: povQ diCppcvoc;, Theogn. 1.183: xpiovc; pev xai ovovc; dtlfpeda-, 1.403: 
KtpdoQ diCppevoc;-, Anacr. 15.2: diCppai crc ; Hippocr. Epist. 17.63; 16lov fj embppLOV 
nprjypa diCppevoc;-, 17.80: xoArjc; 6e diCppevoc; (pvoLV xai deoLV, 17.248: diC^ppevoc; 
alTirjv, and Hdt. Hist. 7.16: nAeov tl diCpodaL cyctv. It could be also loosely applied 
in order to denote "to look for" in the sense of "to desire to accomplish", cf. A 100: 
vooTOV diCpar, ij; 253: vootov 6i(,ppevoc;; Simon, fr. 37.121: to pi) yeveodai dwazov 
diCppevoQ-, Bacchyl. Epin. 1.176: za (pevyovza diCpvzai kixHv; and Hippocr. Epist. 17. 
191: diCppevoL za pi) ovpcpepovza. Herodotus also uses the verb once in the sense of 
"to ask someone to do something" (9.44: ediCpzo zoioL ozpazpyoioL eg Aoyovc; 
eAdeiv), and once in the sense of "to require" (4.30: npoodpxac; yap 6i) poL 6 AdyoQ cE, 
apxpQ ediCpzo). Herodotus also uses diCppai in order to describe the process of 
inquiring the oracle (cf. e.g. 7.142), from which Guthrie concludes that Heraclitus is 
referring in BlOl to intuitive knowledge (1965, p. 417). However, this is not the only 
sense of diCppai, which Herodotus knows. He also employs it in a way similar to that 
of Parmenides in order to denote the inquiry aimed at the discovery of truth (cf. 4.151 
and 5.54, and Parmenides fr. B7.2. 

'‘3 Cf. Granger (1974, p. 257) and Guthrie (1965, p. 417). The same view is also implied 
by Colli's translation of BlOl: "tentai di decifrare me stesso" (1977, ad 101). 
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Cherniss held that in Heraclitus' method "introspection is a way of gaining 
knowledge about reality" The immediate implication of these suggestions is 
that Heraclitus perhaps associates in fragment BlOl his method of cosmic 
investigation with moral obligation, and that he therefore phrases a "moral 
imperative", as Cherniss and KRS maintained in their examinationsd® 

If we accept the reading of a moral tone in fragment BlOl as valid, 
however, then we are bound to deprive Heraclitus of his personal curiosity 
and of his intelligent questioning of how things are, which characterise his 
thought and constitute a vital aspect of his expertise. The statements which 
Heraclitus frequently makes in his fragments give the impression that he 
considered his insight into the cosmic Adyoc; not so much a matter of ethical 
command but the product of his intelligent speculation. 

In case we accept that Heraclitus proposed a method of cosmological 
investigation based on self-understanding, then it certainly strikes one as odd 
that he does not appear to apply this method in any of his fragments, as one 
would normally expect. It does not therefore seem plausible that he would fail 
so wrongly to apply his own method. At any event, Heraclitus in the end 
managed to acquire knowledge not about himself but about the cosmic 
reality, for which reason he takes particular pride in fragment Bl, with which 
he apparently introduced himself to his audience. In this fragment his 
personal superiority is described in terms of his ability to know the principle 
according to which everything in the world occurs and certainly not himself. 


Cf. Cherniss (1951, p. 334). 

'‘5 Cf. Cherniss, ibid., and KRS (1983, p. 211). KRS have proposed that Heraclitus' 
method included a "correct assessment of one's own capacities". This view is 
attractive and there is no serious reason why it should be dismissed as unreliable. It 
should be noted, however, that the surviving evidence for Heraclitus' moral teaching 
is far too limited to allow a safe reconstruction of its content. Kahn, furthermore, 
suggested that for Heraclitus self-knowledge is a hard task because "a man is 
divided from himself" (1979, p. 116). We certainly cannot credit Heraclitus with such 
a high level of sophistication, according to which the subject-l is separated from the 
object-l. 
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It therefore becomes apparent that fragment BlOl cannot be used as evidence 
for Heraclitus' mystical outlook. It seems that this fragment was meant to 
underline the importance of that the cosmic knowledge which Heraclitus 
presents is the product of his personal endeavour and skill. 

iii) the authoritativeness of oracular pronouncements in connection 
with the authoritative implications of Heraclitus' style 

Fragment BlOl has encouraged some scholars to understand Heraclitus 
as the prophet of his Adyo(;^^ In the introduction it has been noted that 
inquiring with the purpose of obtaining a higher knowledge was 
characteristic of oracular manticism. Heraclitus is obviously pointing to this 
way of knowing in fragment BlOl. What has not received however the 
attention it perhaps deserves is that by referring to the consultation of the 
oracle Heraclitus is at the same time implying the authority of oracular 
wisdom. 

In the introduction it has been noted that the case of oracular 
knowledge was highly esteemed in Greek society, and that it was always 
taken into serious consideration either in public or in private affairs. The 
Greeks, furthermore, consulted their gods about important matters. It is also 
worthy of note that oracular knowledge was the product of a religious 
experience, since a standard procedure was applied before the inquiry, which 
took the form of a ritual. However, in fragment BlOl, which is telling for the 
nature of Heraclitus' expertise, the interference of the divine in human 
knowledge is substituted by personal responsibility, as suggested by 
eyecovTOV. It then seems that the point which Heraclitus actually makes in this 
fragment is a comment on the possibility of human knowledge. It therefore 
seems unwise to conclude from fragment BlOl that Heraclitus considered 
himself a prophet. He might simply have thought that his method was similar 


Cf. e.g. Guthrie (1965, p. 417). 
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to that used in oracular responses. The purpose of this fragment is to imply to 
the audience that the message which Heraclitus discloses is important and 
worthy of their attention. It also implies that the cosmic knowledge which 
Heraclitus presents is of a similarly high status. 

It has been already noted that in fragment B93 Heraclitus expresses 
openly his admiration for oracular style. The statement which Heraclitus 
makes in this fragment shows that he consciously shaped his aphorisms 
according to the model of oracular style.It also suggests that for Heraclitus 
the basic feature of oracular expression was that it reveals and conceals the 
truth at the same time, as implied by the KpvmeL-AeyeL pair.^® Fragment B32, 
furthermore, shows that Heraclitus considered the idea of simultaneous 
concealment and un-concealment central to his expression: 

£V TO oocjjov pouvov AcyeoSaL ouk eOeAet Kal £0M£l Zrivoc; ovopa 

In the introduction we have seen that according to modern scholarly 
analysis intentional ambiguity was not as prominent a feature of oracular 
style as frequently assumed. However, fragments B93 and B32 encourage the 
impression that Heraclitus regarded ambiguous phrasing as an important 
element of both oracular and of his personal style.He uses this popular, 
though essentially untrue, belief about oracular responses in order to suggest 
the difficulty implied in his message, and in order to illustrate the effort 
which one has to make so as to perceive his cosmic Adyoc. This idea is 
manifested in the wording which Heraclitus occasionally chooses. To begin 
with, a syntactical ambiguity is traced in Heraclitus' first fragment: 

For the view that Heraclitus' style was an intentional choice, see Guthrie (1965, p. 
426), Burnet (1932, p. 59), Freeman (1953, pp. 106-7), KRS (1983, p. 185), and Cherniss 
(1951, p. 330). 

Heraclitus' obscurity became proverbial in antiquity. Cf. e.g. Diog. Vit. IX.6. 

Cf. also Holscher, according to whose interpretation the basic similarity between 
Heraclitus' aphorisms and oracular pronouncements is that they both hint at 
something else than that which they apparently state (1993, p. 273). 
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Tou 6£ Aoyou toi36' eovTot; del d^uvexoL yivovraL dv0Qa)7ioL®° 

There are mainly two possible ways to construe this phrase, as 
Aristotle observed: (a) even though this Adyog exists forever, men are 
a^vvezoL, or (b) even though this Adyog exists, men are always a^vvezoiA^ In 
this fragment the perplexity to understand is caused by the difficulty to 
distinguish clearly between two possible meanings. The style thus of 
Heraclitus is characterised, as Ch. Kahn observed, by "linguistic density" and 
"meaningful ambiguity".®^ 

It seems, furthermore, that the deliberate ambiguous syntax of 
fragment B1 corresponds to Heraclitus' basic tenet that all things are one. By 
combining multiple meanings into a single phrase, that is to say, Heraclitus 
devises a style which reflects in its structure the essence of the cosmic truth, 
which he has perceived. This special way with which Heraclitus treated 
human language is revealed in one of his perhaps most odd fragments: 

TCOL ouv To^coL ovopa [3lo£;, Ipyov be ©dvaxoc; (B48) 

The first encounter with this fragment is bound to generate a feeling of 
perplexity. It is only after one has realised that Homer's word (dvoya) for 
"bow" is f log, which also means "life" in a different context, that he starts to 
grasp the point which is implied in fragment B48. What this fragment 
eventually states is that life and death, which are two opposite concepts, are 


50 For the view that fragment B1 has a strongly introductive quality, see Gigon (1935, 
p. 8), KRS (1983, p. 184), Kirk (1954, p. 45), Kahn (1979, p. 7), and Diels (2003, p. 78). 

51 For the ambiguity caused by the lack of punctuation in Bl, see Arist. Rhet. 1407bll 
and Demetr. Phal. De eloc. 192. A third possible reading of this fragment is to 
understand edvzog as a predicative and to thus translate: "the Adyog being this". It is 
hard to accept, however, that Heraclitus would straightaway begin his exposition by 
assuming for granted the specific qualities of his Adyog, which he later presents. 

52 Cf. Kahn (1979, p. 91). The key idea in Kahn's description of Heraclitean style is 
that a single word or phrase conveys multiple ideas. 
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actually the same. The more general principle which is therefore here 
illustrated is the assumption that all things which men perceive as opposites 
are one. It then becomes apparent that for Heraclitus the reality of language 
mirrors the cosmic reality.^^ 

It is also worthy of note that this fragment has an impressive 
argumentative value, since it exemplifies a basic belief of Heraclitus. Of 
course, this is not a standard way of arguing, and it is quite distinct from the 
one with which a modern reader is familiar. At the same time, however, it is 
only plain to see that the medium of prose obviously allows for a more 
extensive form of reasoning, since it encourages elaboration but also the 
disjunction or combination of different premises. The same is impossible to 
achieve in aphorisms. In other words, it is the essence of the style which 
Heraclitus employs in his fragments that which generates his special form of 
reasoning. What is in any case remarkable about fragment B45 is that 
Heraclitus not only employs ambiguity in phrasing his message, but that he 
also uses ambiguity in order to reach his cosmological conclusion. This in turn 
suggests that ambiguity was not simply a prominent feature of Heraclitus' 
style but also a basic element of his thought. 

It then becomes apparent that ambiguity took a rather special form in 
Heraclitus. He used it in order to represent in his account the cosmic 
polysemy, such as the one of the multiple observable manifestations of the 
cosmic AdyoQ, with a linguistic multivocity. This is certainly a somewhat more 
sophisticated handling of language than in average everyday speech. The 
crucial question to be examined at this point is why would Heraclitus opt for 


Detienne has shown in his analysis that the belief that words are intrinsically 
connected with reality is a basic religious belief used in spells in charms, which he 
understands as the "performative value" of language (1996, p. 16 ff., but also 
Foucault 1977, p. 218). 
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such a style, and how can we interpret his authority claims in connection with 
this stylistic preference. 

Scholars have put forward several explanations for the special features 
of Heraclitean style. Some have suggested that ambiguity was quite frequent 
in Heraclitus' age, since it was occasionally employed by other authors of his 
time such as Aeschylus and Pindar.®"^ Others have argued that Heraclitus 
adopted this kind of style due to his personal admiration for oracular 
pronouncements, but also because he wanted in this way to claim for himself 
the authority of the prophet. 

According to Guthrie and Cornford, for example, many things in 
Heraclitus suggest the religious rather than the "philosophic" teacher. In a 
similar vein, K. Freeman held that Heraclitus phrased his aphorisms like the 
prophets, because he believed himself to be a "teacher of this kind", and 
because he accepted prophecy as a valid way of knowing.^^ It is impossible to 
tell from the surviving fragments, however, whether Heraclitus valued 
prophetic activity as a reliable source of knowledge. It would be also wrong, 
furthermore, to understand fragment B93 together with Freeman as a 
comment on the trustworthiness of oracular wisdom. It seems more plausible 
to accept that this fragment is a comment on the model of communication 
used in oracles and, more specifically, on the verbal formulation of oracular 
wisdom, but not on oracular wisdom itself. 


5"* So according to Burnet (1930, p. 132). It should be added however that this type of 
expression characterises several fragments of Heraclitus and that it is a prominent 
feature of his language. Aeschylus and Pindar on the other hand employ ambiguity 
admittedly less frequently in their works. 

® Cf. Guthrie (1965, p. 487), and Cornford (1957, p. 187). Cornford argues that 
Heraclitus understood the visible world as a myth, i.e. a tale which is half true and 
half false, and which embodies a Adyog, i.e. a basic truth according to which all is 
one. In Cornford's view, this stands for a sign of mysticism in Heraclitus' cosmology. 
56 Cf. Freeman (1953, p. 106; p. 121). 
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Some scholars have objected, however, to the understanding of 
Heraclitus' authority claims in connection with the status of the prophet. 
Kahn argues that the negative stand which Heraclitus takes on madness in 
fragments B5 and B15 makes it hard to accept that he would have also 
considered himself one of these individuals.®^ In a similar vein, P. 
Wheelwright has pointed out that Heraclitus does not share the same method 
with the prophets, since he did not participate in the divine, when he 
acquired his insight into the true nature of the world.®® Granger, moreover, 
has observed that the ability to understand the cosmic AdyoQ is common for 
all men in Heraclitus as opposed to the secluded knowledge of the mystical 
cults.®® 

There are however more serious reasons why it is impossible to 
mistake Heraclitus for a prophet. To begin with, the form of expression which 
Heraclitus uses in his fragments suggests a rather different intention in his 
self-projection. The characteristic brevity of his statements makes his message 
more impressive and potentially easier to memorise, in the same way in 
which proverbs encompass and circulate popular wisdom. This style is 
efficient and functional for the oral communication of ideas, and it is partly 
for this reason that Heraclitus uses it for the publication of his cosmology. 
There is however one further important function of brevity, which can 
provide us with a better understanding of Heraclitus' authority claims. This 
form of expression multiplies the possible interpretations of a single phrase, 
exactly because it is not a particularly detailed mode of exposition. This style 
can thus generate a certain polysemy, since several distinct meanings can be 

®^ Cf. Kahn (1979, p. 126 ad B92). It should be pointed out however that ecstatic 
manticism was not the only case of ancient divination. The seers were rather 
specialised experts on the divine and they had a quite sophisticated art at their 
disposal. See also in the introduction. 

®® Cf. Wheelwright (1959, p. 24). 

®® Cf. Granger (1974, p. 258). He rightly bases his case on fragment B116, in which 
Heraclitus credits everyone with the ability to be wise {ococppovelv). 
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implied by a single phrase. It also brings about a higher level of multivocity 
and signification. 

The immediate result of this is that language functions on two levels. 
On a first level a phrase refers to what is immediately understood, and as 
such it involves the immediate reaction of the audience to whatever it is that 
is stated. On a second, and more crucial, level however a different meaning is 
deliberately implied by the same phrase. In order to realise the second and 
intentionally concealed message the audience has to use their critical ability, 
since this message is not presented in an explicit, and therefore immediately 
graspable, manner. They have to look in other words behind the surface 
meaning. In so doing they also have to interpret the phrase from a different 
standpoint. 

iv) the authoritative act of arjfiatveiv : arjfimveadai 

We have seen that in fragments B93 and B32 Heraclitus implies the 
expression which he chose for the publication of his cosmology. In fragment 
B93 in particular he uses the verb oppaiveL to describe the way in which 
oracular wisdom was communicated to each individual inquirer. This verb is 
of a particular importance for understanding Heraclitus' authority claims, and 
it can help us throw some light on the way in which Heraclitus perceived and 
defined his personal authority. 

The verb oppaiveLV frequently occurs in cormection with the disclosure 
of a truth, and as such it was not used exclusively for the description of 
oracular style. In Homer oppaiveiv appears mainly with the sense of "to issue 
a command", i.e. "to reveal the right course of action".It could also acquire 

“ Cf. e.g., A 289, A 295-6, B 205, A 789, E 250; Eur. Hel 1256; and Hdt. Hist. 1.116. It is 
also worthy of note that the Homeric word for commander is oppavTcop, something 
which implies that the giving of orders required a certain skill. Cf. A 431, © 127, a 21; 
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the sense of "omen", in which case it refers to an observable sign by which a 
god reveals his will to mankind.®^ In addition, it is used twice of a 
characteristic quality of an object which distinguishes it from every other and 
due to which this object acquires its unique value.® From the last two senses 
the verb acquired a metaphorical meaning, and it could also stand for "an 
indication of something", whereby the true nature of the latter is revealed to 
the perception of men.® ErjiaalveLV is also attested with other minor meanings, 
such as that of "tomb",® of "outstanding",®^ of "evidence",®® and of 
"noticeable".®^ 


Hymn. horn. Dem. 376, Ap. 542; and Herm. 367; Hes. Sc. 56; fr. 5.3; fr. 195.56; and Hdt. 
Hist. 7.81. 

®i Cf. B 203, A 381, © 170, I 236-7, N 244, y 413; Hes. Sc. 385, fr. 141.25; and Aesch. 
Choeph. 259. 

®2 Cf. H 189: yvo) 6e xAppov orjpa idcov. In this case, Aias is the only one who can 
recognise his personal mark on the lot that the herald drew. Cf. also, the oppara of 
the connubial bed which Odysseus intimates to Penelope, and which no one else 
knows at ijj 225-6. Of course, episode of the identification of Odysseus is based on the 
scar on his leg, which he acquired when hunting a boar on Parnassus with the sons 
of Autolycus. Again, this crrjpa is convincing, because it is a unique sign which only 
Odysseus has. It is this scar that Odysseus shows to his devoted Eumaeus and 
Philoetius at cf) 217 {orjpa apibppabkc, aKKo tl bei^co), and to his father Laertes, when 
he asks Odysseus for credentials of his identity at co 329 {orjpa tl poL vvv elne 
apLcppabec;, dcppa nenoidco). And Eyrucleia intimates to Penelope that she saw this 
scar when washing Odysseus' feet at if) 73 {orjpa apicppabec; aAAo tl elnco). The 
unquestionable value of this mark is underlined by the epithet apLcppabeg, i.e. very 
manifest and, consequently, convincing. Cf. also, 'P 326 and A 126 {orjpa be tol epeco 
paA' apLcppabec;, ovbe oe Arjoei). In these cases ofjpa is used of a special characteristic 
of an item, which is known only to the person who can identify it, either because he 
was the one who made it, or because he is the only one who has access to it, or 
because he is the one who knows about the way it was produced. Cf. also, the word 
OLjpaTOvpydQ for the craftsman who manufactures the decoration of a shield, Aesch. 
Sept. Th. 491. Again, this carved embellishment is a unique design. 

®3 Cf. Arch. fr. 105.3W: orjpa yetpcavog; and Sol. fr. 27.4W: rj^rjc; be (paver orjpaTa 
yevopevrjc;. In these examples the signs of winter and youth actually imply what they 
really are. Cf. also. Hymn. horn. Dion. 46. 

®"‘ Cf. A 166; Simon. Epigr. 7.509, 7.511; and Hdt. Hist. 1.93. Cf. also H 89, according to 
which Hector's armour will become a ofjpa, i.e. a visual reminder, of his heroic death 
in the battlefield. It is also worthy of note that the tomb by being a ofjpa also means 
to evoke to the mind of its spectator the excellence of the brave warrior and to in this 
way set an example for morality. This particular sense of ofjpa is more overtly 
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In regard to the way in which Heraclitus employs orniaiveLV in 
fragment B93, orjiiaLvco and cognates may be used of knowledge.*’® In this case 
it refers either to the act of bringing a matter or truth to the knowledge of 
someone/^ or to the act of simply disclosing this knowledge.^® The person 
who reveals the truth, furthermore, is believed to have the authority for this, 
and the reliability of his truth is never questioned. It therefore seems that 
ori^aiveLV could also indicate the revelation of knowledge from a standpoint 
of authority. 

It therefore becomes apparent that crrj/rnivetv taken alone does not 
generally imply the authority of the prophet. In fact, it occurs rarely in explicit 
cormection with the prediction of the future, in which case the compound 
form npooriiiaLvco is employed.^^ It then seems that orjpaLveLV was more 
frequently used in order to refer to the process with which one obtains 


manifested in Aesch. Pers. 818-20. In this case the mass of dead bodies teaches that 
one should not exceed the limits of what is proper on moral grounds. 

*>5 Cf. Hymn. horn. Merc. 12: apLoripd ze epya TezvKTO. 

^ Aeschylus uses it in this sense in Ag. 606. In this case orjpavzppLOV refers to 
evidence, which is not produced nonetheless from reasoned thinking but which 
results from observable experience. It is also worthy of note that Parmenides uses 
oppaza in B8.2 in the sense of "reasoned evidence". 

In the Homeric hymn to Luna, for example, the shine of Selene is described as 
zexpcop 6e ppozoig xai ofjpa, i.e. as something which reveals her existence to men 
(line 13). Hesiod, furthermore, says that the voice of the crane is dpozoLO orjpa, i.e. it 
indicates that it is the right time for the ploughing of the fields (Op. 448). In both 
cases, ofjpa is used in order to denote something which is brought to the attention of 
men. 

Cf. Eur. Ale. 522: ovdev zl pdAAov old'/ aorjpa yap Aeyeic; (i.e. what you have just 
said, does not add anything new to my knowledge). 

® Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 245; Eur. Hec. 512, and 499; Elect. 765; Iph. Taur. 1209; Ion, 945; 
Thuc. Hist. 6.20; and Hdt. Hist. 1.75. Or, in the sense "to bring to the surface": Eur. 
Androm. 264-5: dAAd yap AoyovQ Kpvipco, zd b’ epyov avzo orjpavei. 

Cf. Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 295, and 683-5; Eur. Androm. 1084, and 1238; Phoen. 1076; 
Heracl. 799; Soph. OC 51; Tr. 345; Ant. 242; Hdt. Hist. 1.209, 6.39; and 7.213. 

Cf. Eur. Suppl. 212-3: eg nvp pAenovzec; xai xazd onAdxvcov uzvxdc; pdvzeic; 
npoorjpaivovoLV olcovcov z' and. It is also used in this sense by Odysseus, when he 
tells to Penelope the oppa dpuppabeg which Teiresias revealed to him, and which 
will mark in due time the end of his wandering (i|) 273). 
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knowledge. It was also used in order to describe the very process of 
disclosing knowledge to someone. This in turn speaks volumes about the 
nature of Heraclitus' authority claims, since it suggests to us the way in which 
Heraclitus understood his interaction with his audience, which we can now 
interpret in new light. 

Heraclitus appears to be aware that he never fully discloses his 
cosmological knowledge to his audience. He simply provides them with some 
indications. These will in his view inevitably lead them to the same 
cosmological conclusions which he has reached provided of course that they 
think right. He thus tries to trigger their ability to think in a reasonable 
maimer and at the same time to enhance their ability to think wisely. This is 
also reflected in Heraclitus' belief in that one can potentially improve his 
ability to understand and to be wise, as the following set of fragments shows: 

B79: dvfiQ v^tiloc; pKouae uqoc, daipovof; oKCoaTrep rcalc; tcqoc; dvbQoc; 

B83: dvSpcoTKUV 6 aocf)d)TaTO(; nQoc, ©eov TiiSriKoc; cjjavelxaL Kal 

aocjjia Kal KdAAet Kal xolt; dAAoLt; ndoiv 

B115: eoxL Aoyoc; eauxov au^mv 

However, Heraclitus thought that it is only through him that the 
audience can learn how to become wise and to obtain knowledge, as he 
clearly states in fragment Bl. This also becomes apparent from that Heraclitus 
several times in his fragments repeats his personal conviction that he reveals 
to his audience the particular features of the cosmic Adyoc. It then seems that 
Heraclitus adopts a didactic posture in his presentation, since he guides his 
audience towards a new knowledge. In so doing he is applying a mode of 
self-presentation, which was previously used by Hesiod in his Opera et Dies. 

It is worthy of note however, that there are two significant differences 
between Hesiod's and Heraclitus' didactic perspectives. To begin with, 
Heraclitus evidently intends to enhance the ability of his audience to think 
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and to use their vooc; appropriately. This is also suggested by that for 
Heraclitus it is crucial that one not only listens carefully to him but also that 
can understand his message.He also sets the issue of acquiring insight into 
the true nature of the cosmos as the default topic of the knowledge which he 
discloses.^^ These two elements are notably absent from Hesiod's teaching. 
Hesiod does not present a similarly theoretical knowledge and it is perhaps 
for this reason that he does not consider personal intelligence as crucial for 
the successful delivery of his message. The knowledge which he presents is of 
a more practical nature, since it pertains mostly to agricultural life and work. 
In such a case, personal judgement is not, of course, considered a necessary 
condition, and all Hesiod demands from Perses in his didactic epos is his 
careful attention, but he never asks him to reflect upon the advice which he 
gives him. 

Heraclitus' attack against other individuals shows that he 
distinguished the authoritative status of the teacher. In fragment B57 he 
criticises Hesiod, whom he describes as a dLddaxaAoQ, for failing to realise 
that day and night are identical. The mention of Hesiod in specific as an 
example of a 6L6daKaAo<; in this fragment suggests that Heraclitus recognised 
a type of instructing authority. It is also significant that in fragment B57 
Heraclitus openly contrasts his personal truth, namely that all is one, to that 
presented by Hesiod. This in turn implies that he wants to claim for himself 

That Heraclitus appeals with his account to the personal wit of his audience is also 
suggested by that he characterises a^vveroi those who fail to perceive the truth of his 
Adyoc;. Cf. frs. B1 and B34. In fragment B15, furthermore, he uses the verb E,vvidoiv in 
connection with the principle of apixovlr], which shows that what Heraclitus wants 
from his audience is that they understand the truth which he discloses. For an 
examination of the occurrence of yvco- words in Heraclitus in connection with his 
attempt to establish an epistemological vocabulary, see Lesher (1983). See also Table 
I and VII in the Appendix. 

^3 Cf. Bl: yLvopevcov yap ndvzcov xazd zdv Adyov zovde; but also B40 and B72. In 
these fragments Heraclitus refers explicitly to his attempt to discover the pattern 
according to which everything in the cosmos is structured. 
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from Hesiod the authority of the 6L6doKaAo<;. Heraclitus refers to the status of 

the dLddoKaAog again in fragment B104: 

Tic, yap auTCov vooc; f] cj^pfiv; Appmv doLboloL TieiSovTaL Kal 
StbaaKdAo) xp^LCovxaL opiAo) ouk elboxec; oxl tioAAoI KaKoi, oAiyoL be 
dyaQoi 

The polemical tone of this fragment is suggested by the contrast 
between the "many-ness" of o^iAco and noAAoi with the wise AiyoL and £v7^ 
The mention of vooc, and (ppfjv, furthermore, implies that for Heraclitus a 
substantial authority claim should be accompanied by intelligence and critical 
reflection. Heraclitus attacks Homer in a similar vein in fragment B56, in 
which he mocks his inability to solve a riddle presented to him by children. 
What Homer lacks according to Heraclitus is intelligence, and it is for this 
reason that he cannot be considered aocpcvTazog ndvrcov. Heraclitus then 
faults Homer for not being able to understand, like him, the cosmic riddle. 

These fragments show that bibaaKaAo^ is for Heraclitus a distinct 
status of authority, which he wants to claim for himself. For this reason he 
openly criticises Hesiod and Homer and, more importantly, the knowledge 
which they presented and with which they managed to obtain social 
recognition. Yet Heraclitus gives the status of the bLbdoKaAog a new twist, 
since he orients his knowledge, on grounds of which he makes a claim fo 
authority, to a reasoned investigation of the structure of the cosmos. 

5. The Adyoc; Koivog of Heraclitus 


See also the examination of fragment B40 above. 

The point which Heraclitus makes here is further underlined by that the children 
obviously represent a naive stage of understanding. Heraclitus uses children several 
times in order to imply a second-rate way of knowing. Cf. B70, B74, B79, but also 
B117. 

Heraclitus attacks again Homer in B42, in which he claims that he and Archilochus 
should be dismissed from the poetic contests. 
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We have already noted that Heraclitus furnished his message with 
extra difficulty and perplexity. It has been suggested that Heraclitus wished 
in this way to deny access to his knowledge to those whom he regarded 
incapable of understanding his cosmology. It is certainly true that in the 
extant fragments Heraclitus frequently stresses the difficulty which one 
encounters when he tries to grasp his AdyoQ. It is not exactly true, however, 
that he also desired to exclude some members of his audience from the cosmic 
knowledge which he discloses. 

In fragments B2 and B113 he states that the AoyoQ, understood here as 

mental apprehension, is common {^vvoq) to all men. It then seems only 

natural to accept that for Heraclitus everyone is credited with the ability to 

perceive the truthfulness of his account. The epithet ^vvoq occurs regularly in 

crucial points of Heraclitus' fragments: 

B2: <6l6 del £Ti£a0aL> tcol ^uvcol. tou Aoyou 6' £6vto£; ^uvou Cwouolv 
OL tioAAoI ( 1 ) c , Ldiav £Xovt£(; cjjpovqoLV 
B113: ^uvov £ 0 X 1 ndoi to c1)qov££lv 

B114: ^uv vocoL A£yovTa£; LaxuQLC£o0aL XQil 'tWL ^uvcol ndvTCov 

B80: £L6WaL 6£ XQil 'tov 7i6A£pov Eovxa ^uvov 

B103: ^uvov ydp d^XB negac, £7iIkukAou Ti£QLcf)£Q£La£; 


Heraclitus used a pun in order to express the complex notion that wise 
thinking (<^w-vod<;) is common (icoivdc) to everyone, as suggested by 
fragments B2 and B113.^® According to Heraclitus, furthermore, the condition 
of wise thinking necessarily implies the acceptance of the principle that "all is 
one", i.e. xoiva (B114). This becomes apparent also from fragment B80, in 
which Heraclitus explicitly associates ^vvoq with the cosmic process, which 


So according to Diogenes, who thought that Heraclitus eniTridevoag aoacpeoTepov 
ypaipaL, oncoc, ol dvvdpevoL <p6voi> npooioLev amcoL {Vit, 1.31). 

Homer also uses ^vveoK; once in order to refer to the junction point of two smaller 
rivers (Cf. k 515: ^vveoig ze dvo) nozapcov). Heraclitus is perhaps using this 
metaphorically so as to imply his personal skill of combining intelligently into a 
single scheme the visual manifestations of the Adyoc;. For the use of ^vvirjpL in other 
works, see e.g. a 271, Z 289, x 378; but also, Theogn. 2. 1239-40. 
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he terms noAe^oc;. In fragment B103 Heraclitus exploits this word-play on 
^vvoc, in order to illustrate his basic tenet that opposite concepts are one. This 
is an impressive fragment, because it claims that one can easily observe for his 
own account in the geometrical shape of the circle that it is impossible to 
distinguish its begirming from its end. This in turn leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that these two opposite concepts, namely the begirming and the 
end, are identical. 

The adjective kolvoq is from every aspect an ordinary word. What is 
special about the way in which Heraclitus uses it, however, is that he 
associates it with human intelligence. This is an important element in 
Heraclitus' epistemology, because it shows that he credited men with the 
ability to know based on their own irmate capacity to perceive and to 
understand. It immediately becomes apparent that this idea is head-on attack 
on the epic belief that charismatic individuals, and through them mankind in 
general, can obtain knowledge only from the gods. In addition, Heraclitus 
uses the metaphor of waking and sleeping life in order to denote the contrast 
between wisdom (i.e. conscious reflection) and ignorance (i.e. an 
"unconscious" or random way of experiencing cosmic reality).^® 

And yet although men have the natural means to understand the 
cosmos, the interpretation of perceptible reality is what always escapes their 
attention. In his fragments he frequently criticises men for failing to grasp the 
truthfulness of his message: 

Bl: d^uvexoL yivovxaL avQQConoi Kai uqooQev q aKovoai Kal 
dKouoavxec; x6 txqcoxov 

B2: xou Aoyou 6' eovxoc; ^uvou Cwouolv ol tioAAoI mc, Lbiav exovxgt; 
CjjQOVqOLV 

B17: ou ydp cjjQoveouoL xotauxa tioAAol, okoool eyKupeuoLV, oude 
paSovxet; yLVCooKouoLV, ecouxoloL be boKeouoL 


Cf. also Bl and B73. On the contrast between the cosmos which men experience in 
everyday life and the deceiving one of their dreams, see Vlastos (1955), and 
Marcovich (1967, ad B30). 
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B19: dKouaaLouK enLaxapevoL ou6' elTielv 

B34: d^uvexoL dKouaavxef; Ka)cf)OLaLV eoLKaat 

B86: dTiLaxiriL 6Lacf)uyydv£L pf] ytyvceaKgaBaL 

B87: pAd^ dvOpcoTioc; enl Travxl AoycoL eTxxofjaOaL cjjiAel 

B95: dpaSiriv ydp dpeivov kqutit£lv 

B97: KUV££; ydp KaxapauCouaLV (dv dv pf] yivcoaKCoaL 

In these fragments Heraclitus links the failure of men to apply ^vveolq 
with the unwillingness of some to listen to him carefully, and also with that 
they insist on living according to their personal standards thus showing 
disregard for the hidden principle which controls everything and which 
Heraclitus discloses to them. He was also rather disappointed by the way in 
which men tend to react when they encounter new and wholly unfamiliar 
ideas. For him indifference towards knowledge is equally unintelligent to not 
knowing at all. At any event, Heraclitus criticised men for their shortcoming 
in delivering themselves from the state of ignorance, but he never altogether 
questioned their ability to know. 

Heraclitus' claim that his account appeals to the vooq of his audience 
speaks volumes about the way in which he perceived his personal expertise. 
It shows that he obviously understood the investigation of the cosmos as the 
undertaking of an intellectual task. All the same, he did not consider the 
interpretation of the cosmos an easy task. This is chiefly manifested in his 
belief that (pvoLQ KpvnTEodai (pLAei (B123), which Reihnhardt interpreted as 
an "erkenntnis theoretischer Satz".®^ This element of difficulty stresses the 
importance and superiority of Heraclitus' expertise. 


For an excellent examination of the early uses of voog, see von Fritz (1945). 
Marcovich understood vdog of B40 as "intelligence", which Kirk translated as 
"insighF'. Cf. (1967, ad B40) and (1954, ad B40) respectively. In a similar fashion, 
Jaeger held that vdog signifies in Heraclitus a quality which is equivalent to aocpdv 
and oocpLi] (1967, p. 125). 

81 Cf. Reinhardt (1916, p. 88). 
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6. Heraclitus' expertise: his ao^irj 


It appears that Heraclitus distinguished oocpiT] as a solid basis which 
could reliably support authority claims. He in fact refers to aocpit] several 
times in the extant fragments: 

B32: £v TO aocf)6v pouvov AeyeoSaL ouk £0M£l Kal £0 M£l Zrivof; 

ovopa 

B41: £v TO aocf)6v £TiLaTaa0aL yvmpriv, otet] £Kup£Qvria£ TidvTa did 

TidVTCOV 

B50: ...6poAoy£LV oocjjov £aTLV £V ndvxa £lvaL 

BIOS: ...aocf)6v eotl TxdvTCov K£XceQLap£Vov 

B112: ...aocjjLri dAri0£a A£y£LV Kal 7iol£lv KaTd cjjuoLV £TiaLOVTa£; 

Fragments B41 and B112 in particular are especially important, because 
they provide evidence that Heraclitus associated aocpit] with the interpretation 
and understanding of cosmic reality. Interestingly enough, Heraclitus never 
openly proclaims that he is a oocpOQ. If we view however fragments B41 and 
B112 in light of fragment B1 and in connection with the general content of 
Heraclitus' fragments, it seems that he obviously considered himself worthy 
of such a status. In addition, his confidence for his personal aocpit] is implied 
by his belief that there is only one way of being wise, which for him is of 
course the knowledge of the wise £v, the principle which rules everything in 
the physical world.®^ This set of fragments, furthermore, shows that 
Heraclitus was deeply concerned with the capability of men to pursue 
knowledge and to extend the capacity of their Ibioc; vovc,, as C. Osborne put 
it.®^ It then seems that Heraclitus, like Xenophanes, affirms the possibility of 
human knowledge, although he admittedly does so more emphatically and 
relatively more systematically than Xenophanes, for whom human 
knowledge is a bdKog. 


See also Table VI in the Appendix for an overview of the uses of aocpit] in the 
cosmologists under examination. 

83 Cf. Osborne (1987, p. 182). 
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It is perhaps possible to trace here a slight shift in the way in which 
individuals responded to the question of obtaining knowledge which is of a 
higher status, on grounds of which they sought to establish their authority 
claims. In epic poetry knowledge was viewed by the individuals who desired 
to lay a claim to a status of authority as a transcendental insight which they 
acquired from their divine patrons, who supervised them in their attempt to 
discover the truth. It should be pointed out however that this belief applies 
only to the case of charismatic individuals and it does not refer to a commonly 
held view in ancient Greek society about human epistemology. 

Human knowledge was firstly made a human affair by Xenophanes, 
who apparently questioned the validity of the knowledge, which derives from 
the gods (B18). Heraclitus on the other hand seems to push Xenophanes' 
assumption one step further. For him the possibility of knowledge was felt as 
the product of a natural aptitude of mankind which, when oriented and 
applied correctly, could result in fruitful conclusions and bring about a better 
way of understanding. And for him better understanding is the essential 
characteristic of the authoritative status of every oocpoc; like himself. 
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Remember the light 
and believe the light. 
Sarah Kane, 4.48 


Chapter IV: Parmenides 

Parmenides differs in many ways from Heraclitus, not only because he 
expressed his cosmology in verse, but also because of the rather distinct 
quality of his more abstract doctrine. At the outset of his poem, Parmenides 
introduces his cosmology to the audience as the product of divine revelation. 
He then proceeds to establish a proper method of inquiry, on the appropriate 
basis of which knowledge should be pursued. In addition, Parmenides 
distinguishes more systematically dArjdeirj from 6d^a, which constitute the 
two major parts of his exposition. The notable feature of Parmenides' thought 
is that in the purely cosmological-ontological part of his poem he reconstructs 
the unapparent reality of the edv. This reality is not a figment of imagination 
but the product of the power of human mental apprehension, which is 
applied according to the method which Parmenides has earlier established. 
The immediate implication of these elements is that the authority claims of 
Parmenides range from that of the religious teacher or the poet to that of a 
more soberly systematic discussion of the cosmos. 


1. Parmenides as a poet: his proem and the goddess 

In the opening lines of his poem Parmenides openly claims divine 
inspiration for what he has to say. He begins his otherwise cosmological- 
ontological exposition by describing an epic journey to a goddess who 
remains a shady figure throughout the poem, yet is the one who reveals the 
truth which follows. In the proem, Parmenides applies two leitmotifs: the 
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journey and the encounter with a divine person who promises to disclose 
knowledge to the traveller. 

If we wish to interpret the precise function of the proem in cormection 
with Parmenides' authority claims, it is crucial that we examine firstly the 
question of whether Parmenides is sincere when he applies such a style to this 
thought or whether he is, as Bowra put it, "plainly allegorizing".^ It is 
important to understand, that is to say, whether the proem should be read 
literally or as an imaginative recreation of traditional material of poetry which 
suggests rather at something else. 

The allegorical reading of the proem was not unknown to the ancient 
commentators. Sextus was the first who submitted a detailed examination of 
the allegorical features in Parmenides' proem. Sextus identified InnoL with the 
irrational impulses and desires of the soul, oboQ with decopia, which 
eventually leads to the knowledge of everything, Kovpai with the senses 
(sight is in his view implied by 'HALdbeQ and hearing by boiol^ kvkAolc;), and 
the keys which Alki] holds with the docpaAeig tcov npaypazcov KaTaAfjxpeLg 
through the power of the mind.^ It is, of course, impossible to lend our full 
support to this view, since it seems hard to accept that Parmenides would 


1 Cf. Bowra (1937, p. 98) and, more recently, Coxon (1986, p. 15) and Curd (2004, p. 
19). In a somewhat similar spirit Burnet interpreted the proem as an allegory for 
Parmenides' conversion to Pythagoreanism (1930, p. 170). See also, Diels (2003, p. 9 
ff.). Henn, moreover, understood the proem as an allegory for the experience of the 
shaman (2003, p. 51). These suggestions are not safe, for reasons discussed in the 
following section. According to Farandos the "mythologische Bildsprache" of the 
proem conveys the concepts of "philosophische Zetetik und Heuristik" (1982, p. 69), 
while for Freeman the allegory of the proem actually states Parmenides' new method 
(1966, p. 146). Taran on the other hand points out that the content of the proem 
cannot be taken as real, since it uses tenses which imply the narration of a repeated 
experience rather than of a past event (1965, p. 30). Furley, followed by Gallop, 
interpreted the proem as a katabasis myth like the one in Odyssey's Nexvia (cf. 1975, 
p. 2 and 1984, p. 7, respectively). For other scholarly views which support the 
allegorical reading of the proem, see Barnes (1982, p. 156), Reinhardt (1916, p. 67; and 
1974, p. 301), and Guthrie (1965, pp. 4 andlO), but also Havelock (1958, pp. 133-143), 
and Deichgraeber (1959, pp. 6-11; 23-43; and 85-6). 

2 Cf. adv. math. VII.lll ff. 
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have assumed these pictures he uses in his proem as literary representations 
of other concepts. It seems safe to accept that in the proem Parmenides 
employs mythological language. However, there is no compelling reason to 
assume, together with Sextus, such a strict correspondence between every 
metaphor with an implied meaning. At the same time, however, it is possible 
to trace some element of truth in such an interpretation. 

E. Havelock pointed out that Parmenides intends to evoke in the 
opening lines of his poem the epic figure of Odysseus.^ This is manifested in 
Parmenides' use of the oboe; motif, which persists throughout the poem, and 
of the imagery of travelling. It is crucial to add here that the image of 
travelling alludes not only to the well-known story about Odysseus' 
wandering, but also to his status as an unsurpassed example of human 
wisdom.'^ In the opening of the Odyssey, that is, Odysseus' wisdom is justified 
on grounds of the experience he has acquired in his travels. This experience is 
defined, furthermore, as the opportunity to become acquainted with the 
mentality of many different peoples. In a similar vein, Parmenides claims that 
the route which he follows xazd tlocvt' aoTt] (ptpei eibdza (pevza (line 3). This 
phrase bears an obvious resonance to the Homeric line according to which 
Odysseus noAAcov avdpevneov Ibev aozeaA In addition, we learn from the 
Odyssey that Odysseus experienced his adventures xaza Ovpov. This in turn 
naturally brings to mind Parmenides' mention of his Ovpoc; in the very first 


3 Cf. Havelock (1958). 

^ For an extensive study on the similarities between Odysseus and Parmenides, see 
Havelock (1958) but also Manfelf (1964, pp. 229-30). Havelock concludes in his 
examination that Parmenides presents himself in the opening of his poem as a new 
type of hero. However, as Mansfeld observes in his analysis, Parmenides does not 
wish to fully identify himself with Odysseus but to contrast himself with him. For 
the same suggestion, see also Mourelatos (2008, p. 39) and Cosgrove (1974, p. 92). 

3 There has been some controversy however pertinent to Parmenides' use of eibdza 
(pebza, for which see analysis below. 
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line of his poem.^ It then becomes apparent that Parmenides is trying to 
appropriate the mythical example of Odysseus, who is regarded a case of 
superior knowledge, to his personal authority claims. 

However, the crucial difference is that Parmenides is an individual 
who directly address an audience with his verses. This is partly suggested also 
by the fact that he is also rather outspoken about himself in the proem. ^ This 
implies that Parmenides believes that he has his own story to tell, which he 
implicitly differentiates from the myth about Odysseus. In what follows the 
verses of Parmenides run swiftly and immediately this brief association of 
himself with Odysseus retreats, since, unlike Odysseus, Parmenides claims 
that he travelled to a place which is unknown to other mortals.® Like 


® It is true that dviiOQ was for the Greeks the seat of emotions. However, this should 
not be taken as evidence for that Parmenides' doctrine combines intuitive and 
reflective knowledge, as according to Frankel (1975, p. 365) and Sellmer (1998, p. 
200). At any event the method which Parmenides goes on to establish in B2 relies on 
critical reflection rather than on intuition. In addition, Frankel identifies tinpog with 
Parmenides' "metaphysical spirit". However, metaphysics is for Parmenides a matter 
of rationality. At any event, it is not beyond doubt that the first instance of 
philosophical activity would have perceived from the outset of its appearance such a 
sharp distinction between different ways of knowing. 

^ Frankel observed the frequent use of the authoritative-I in the proem (1975, p. 365). 
Coxon suggested that the pe of the first line calls for an immediate clarification, from 
which he concludes that Parmenides' work was introduced with the phrase 
napiievibrjc; nvprjTOc; 'EAedTrjc; code pvdenat (1986, p. 156). This view neglects that at 
the event of the oral presentation of Parmenides' poem such a clarification would in 
fact be superfluous. In addition, it does not seem safe to add a prose opening to a 
work composed in verse. As noted already, the use of the authoritative-I in the 
proem should be taken to imply the description of an actual experience. It functions 
as an allegory for the way in which Parmenides managed to reach his cosmological 
insights. 

® Cf. B1.27: an' dvdpconcov ektoq ndzov. Parmenides makes it explicit that the 
revelation of the goddess takes place in her realm, as 6cd in B1.25 further suggests. 
Bowra rightly points out that the claim which Parmenides makes here is not a 
common one in traditional poetry. In his view, Parmenides was the only "poet" who 
presented himself as someone better than every other man (1937, p. 105). Curd on the 
other hand interpreted this phrase as evidence for that Parmenides distanced himself 
from the world of ordinary human life (2004, p. 21). To be more precise, however, the 
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Odysseus, however, Parmenides is, too, on friendly terms with the divine. In 
fact, it is exactly for this reason that his journey is accomplished. Not only do 
the 'HAiddeg KOvpaL guide his chariot (lines 8-9)A but they also put in a word 
on his behalf, when he encounters the goddess (nelaav euLcppadecog, line 15). 
The goddess then receives Parmenides warmly (npocppcov, line 22y° and 
promises to reveal to him the truth {AArjde'Lrjg dTpepeg fjTop, line 29) as well 
as the opinions of mortals {fipoTcov bo^ag, line 30). 

It is important to note, however, that although Parmenides is obviously 
aided in his travel to the realm of the goddess by these divine personages he 
is nonetheless never treated as their equal, and he never dispels his status as a 
mortal.” At the same time, however, it is only plain to see that Parmenides 
considers himself better than the average mortal, since he is the exclusive 
recipient of divine grace. 


unordinary route which Parmenides follows is a metaphorical description of his 
distancing from the world of sensual experience. See also, Prier (1976, p. 103). 

® For the traditional topos of a mortal being guided by a divinity, the formula for 
which is o6ov pyepoveveiv, cf. C 259-61 (Nausica), q 30 (Athena), k 501 (Circe), but 
also CO 225, Hymn. horn. In Merc. 302-3, and Hes. Th. 387. For the parallel of a god 
travelling on a chariot, cf. Saph. fr. 1.9 (Aphrodite); Ale. fr. 1-4 (Apollo); Hymn. horn. 
Dem. 431-2; but also Emped. B4.5 (Calliope); PI. Phdr. 246e (Zeus' nTrjvov appa)-, and 
Find. Isth. 8.61 (MoLoalov appa), and Pyth. 10.65 {appa Hiepibcov). The closest 
parallel to Parmenides' opening is Find. 01. 6.22-42. Pindar also mentions a xeAevdo) 
xadapd and the nvAag vpvcov, while he also claims that the Muses o6ov 
pyepovevoai. However, the similarities between these parallels are limited to verbal 
echoes and they do not concern the general conceptual scheme of these two poems. 
For a discussion of these passages, see Wright (1997, p. 8 ff.) and Bowra (1937, p. 99). 

The traditional adjective npocppcov actually means not simply "gladly" but also 
"well-disposed" and it is regularly applied to the way in which gods receive mortals. 
Cf. © 8.175; 1 9. 480; K 242; W 647; |3 387; ^ 54; Horn. hymn. Dem. 226; H 31.17; Hes. Op. 
666; Sapph. Epigr. 6.269; Find. Pyth. 9.55-6; Nem. 5.23-4; Eurip. Ale. 742-4; and Aesch. 
Suppl. 216. It is also appears frequently in connection with the eagerness with which 
a god assists a mortal in accomplishing his goal. Cf. Hymn. horn. H 307; Hes. Th. 418- 
2; Find. Pyth. 5.117-8; Aesch. Ch. 1063-4; and Sophocl. El. 1379-81. 

” Eor the view that the human is never assimilated to the divine in Parmenides' 
poem, see analysis below. 
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When Parmenides finally meets the goddess he is in an obviously 
privileged position. The goddess' friendliness towards Parmenides is 
indicated by the fact that she addresses him as Kovpog and adavdzoLOLV 
ovvdopoQ (line 24), but also by the handshake which she exchanges with him 
(line '1V)P- The importance which Parmenides' journey has in connection with 
his authority claims is hinted at in the following two questions which arise 
from this scene: (a) why is the goddess well-disposed towards him, and (b) 
what is the outcome of their encounter. Interestingly enough, the goddess 
openly declares the reasons why she chose to meet Parmenides in lines 26 and 
28, in which she says that he managed to reach her realm not because of a 
polpa KaKt], but because of dkpiQ re bixi]. Parmenides is certainly choosing 
his words here carefully, which in turn suggests the importance which this 
scene has in establishing a claim to status of authority. 

It then seems that Parmenides attributed the reason why he was 
chosen by the goddess to both dkpic; and 51x1], which appear to illustrate a 
context of necessity (AvdyKt]) based on what can be deemed as appropriate, 
rightful, and lawful.These concepts apparently imply, when taken at their 
face value, that Parmenides viewed his theoretical activity as a moral 
imperative.A closer look, however, reveals that they recur in the main part 
of the poem, and more specifically in the strongly logical context of fragment 


For parallels of handshake as a gesture of bona fides (nLoTLg), cf. a 120 ff.; Soph. 
Philoct. 813; OC. 1632. See also Eur. Med. 21-2. 

13 For concept of Alktj as a power of cosmic and social balance, cf. ^ 83-4; Hes. Op. 
276 ff., and Op. 217; and, of course, Anax. Bl, and Sol. fr. 4.14. For the representation 
of Alktj as crooked {oxoAltj), i.e. false, judgment, see Hes. Op. 219; 250; and 264. For 
AvdyKrj as a constraint of necessity, cf. Z 458; q 217; Aesch. Pers. 293-4; 104-5, and 
515; Sim. fr. 37.1.29; and Hymn. Orph. 3.11. For ©epic; as opddpovAoc;, see Aesch. 
Prom, vinct. 18. 

I'l This reading is encouraged in particular from line 28, in which the goddess says 
that ypcce be oe ndvTa nvdeodaL. This was firstly suggested by Bowra, who based 
on the obviously moral tone of Alkt] concluded that the search of truth was felt by 
Parmenides as an ethical activity (1937, p. 107). 
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B8, in which Parmenides expounds the core of his doctrine, namely the true 

properties of the edv. This set of lines runs as follows: 

B8.32: ouv£K£V ouk dT£A£UTriTov to eov 0£pL(; £lvaL 
B8.14: [tou £LV£K£v] oi3t£ oAAuoSaL dvf]K£ Alkt] x«Adaaaa Ti£6paLV 
B8.37: £Ti£l TO y£ Molp' £Ti£6ria£V ouAov dKLvriTov t' £p£vaL 
B8.16: K£KQLTaL 6' ouv, dtaneQ dvdyKr] 

B8.30: KQaT£Qfi ydp AvdyKT]/ 7i£LQaTO(; iv 6£apoLaLV £X£l 

It immediately becomes apparent that the above phrases all contain 
words which denote a logical conclusion (e.g. ovveksv, enei, ovv, yap). In 
addition, these statements describe the fundamental properties of the edv. 
Line 32 concludes upon the incompleteness of the edv, line 14 opposes the 
belief about the generation of the destruction of the edv, and as such it 
encapsulates a polemic argument, line 37 discusses the immovability of the 
edv, while lines 16 and 30 declare the logical necessity which follows 
Parmenides' conclusions. 

It seems then that the argumentative context in which these qualities of 
the edv appear in B8 offers decisive information for the interpretation of their 
particular function in the proem in cormection with the way in Parmenides 
represents himself to his audience. Looking backwards, this is to say, we can 
now understand the reason why the goddess bestows her divine grace on 
Parmenides: he is skilful in acknowledging with his vdo(; the logical necessity 
which cosmological speculation requires. After all, Alkt] is held entirely 
responsible for granting Parmenides with the permission to access the realm 
of the goddess, since she is the one who holds in her hands the door keys 
(xApdaQ) to her realm.^^ From what follows in the main part of the poem, 
furthermore, it seems only natural to identify the figure of Alkt] with the 


For a thorough examination of the technique of "insight by hindsight", which the 
early cosmologists employed in their works, see Mansfeld (1995). 

16 Cf. B1.15. 
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logical necessity which, according to Parmenides, theoretical knowledge 
demands. 

If this interpretation is correct, then this also implies that the figures of 
0e/rt<; and Alkt] are meant to function as a personification, and that as such 
they lose in Parmenides their purely poetic colour, The last lines of the 
proem in particular show that Parmenides devises a technique of oral 
presentation, which was previously employed by Xenophanes. He eventually 
subverts, that is, the poetic imagery he applies in the opening of his poem in 
favour of a somewhat more clear and straightforward exposition of his 
cosmological-ontological message. It seems that once Parmenides has 
captured the attention of his audience by using traditional language, he 
nonetheless drops it when he gets to his real theoretical task.^® 

It is also in light of this that the role of the goddess in the proem should 
be interpreted. Scholars generally agree that it is impossible to identify her 


So according to Frankel (1960, p. 165; and 1975, p. 355), who understands Alki] as 
"die Richtigkeit der Konsequenz"; Cherubin (2001, p. 267; and 2005, pp. 16-19), who 
further adds that Alki], AvdyKrj, and Moipa set the conditions for the inquiry, and 
Gigon (1968, p. 252). In a similar vein, Lloyd interpreted Alktj as the ordered 
structure of the cosmos (1979, p. 33, n.ll3). See also Lloyd's very useful examination 
of forms of pre-platonic arguments, one of which is the notion of logical necessity 
(1966, p. 442). Lloyd is right in interpreting AvdyKt] as a metaphor for reasonable 
thinking, since it also appears in the strongly logical context of B8. That AvdyKrj 
generally conveys the idea of orderliness in nature was extensively examined by 
Cornford, who also viewed it in connection with the pre-philosophical background 
(1912, chh. 1 and 2). 

These divinities have been viewed as personifications by Taran (1965, pp. 117-8), 
Engelhard (1996, p. 149), for whom they stand for "die Kraft der Uberzeugung", and 
Mansfeld (1964, p. 197), who further adds that these divinities are "richtitige 
Philosophengotter". Against this view, cf. Nestle (ZN, p. 691) and, more recently. 
Blank (1982, pp. 172-3), who interpreted these divinities as Orphic elements. Blank 
also holds the view that in this way Parmenides asks his audience to have faith in his 
message. 

As pointed out by Bowra, who reasonably observes that once Parmenides passes 
through the gates of the goddess all associations with Phaethon's myth, as he 
suggested, are lost (1937, p. 98). 
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with any standard figure of Greek mythology.^” This in turn suggests that 
Parmenides' claim to a divine revelation has little to do with the actual 
traditional motif of epic inspiration.^^ As Mourelatos' analysis has shown, 
Parmenides' goddess is a "polymorphous deity", a concept which does not in 
fact appear in epic poetry.^^ ^^go accounts for why Parmenides 

deliberately blurs her special features. This is so because he wants in this way 
to avoid any associations which the audience would possibly make had he 
used a conventional figure for his "divine" revelation. 

In addition, one of the basic features of the agents of divine inspiration 
in the Greek epos is their omniscience.This characteristic is notably absent 
from Parmenides' goddess. This somehow appears as unexpected, especially 
when considering her promise to discuss matters that are closely related to 
AArjde'Lrj. In other words, Parmenides, oddly enough, never attributes her 
knowledge to her divine status. This in turn suggests that Parmenides is 
clearly working with the frame of epic tradition, from which he nonetheless 
wishes to differentiate the knowledge which he presents. He appropriates a 
familiar epic motif in order to stress the importance of his message. In the 
opening lines of his poem fherefore her divine status is considered as a 
substantial guarantee for the truthfulness of her account. The same does not 


20 For the deliberate anonymity of the goddess, cf. Bowra (1937, pp. 106-7); Furley 
(1973, p. 3); and Engelhard (1996, p. 26). Cornford identified the goddess with reason 
(1952, p. 120), Frankel with truth (1975, p. 353), while Mansfeld and Farandos with 
Alki] (1964, p. 270; and 1982, p. 74 respectively). Furley was perhaps right in 
objecting however, that the goddess cannot be identified with Alktj because she is 
also mentioned in the third person at line 28 {ibid., n.3). Taran was the only one who 
maintained that the goddess is not real for Parmenides. In his view she is a literary 
device which emphasises the objectivity of Parmenides' method (1965, p. 230). 

21 For an analysis of which, see in introduction. 

22 Cf. Mourelatos (2008, pp. 26-9). 

22 Cf., for example, the second invocation in the Iliad, in which the poet addresses the 
Muses with these words: vfieic; yap deal eoze ndpeoTe ze laze ze ndvza (B485). It is 
also important to note that the poet then goes on to say that there is no possible way 
for mortals to know other than through the knowledge which gods reveal to mortals. 
In Parmenides however "mortals", too, are credited with the ability to know. 
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apply, however, for the main part of the poem, in which Parmenides 
apparently pursues knowledge on grounds of a more reasonable 
understanding. 

In addition, the content of the truth which Parmenides' goddess 
discloses is barely similar with the truth or information which the Muses 
normally disclose in epic poetry. The goddess tells him that he will learn 
everything {ndvTa nvOeoOaL, line 28), which she then goes on to define as 
both AArjdeirjQ f]Top (line 29) and the fipoTcov bo^ac, (line 30). Parmenides 
reaches with this declaration the main purpose of his exposition, which he 
identifies with the discussion of truth. This distinction between right opinion 
(or of opOp bo^a, as Plato later put it)^'‘ and false opinion persists throughout 
the poem. In fact, it is the poem. 

The closest and most obvious poetic parallel to this distinction is found 
in what the Muses tell Hesiod: 

Idpev vj^eudea TioAAd AeygLV exupoLOLV opola, 

Idpev 6' £ut' eSMcopev dApSea yppuaaaSaP® 

Parmenides understands, however, this distinction in cormection not 
with the presentation of a truthful version of an older story, as Hesiod, but in 
connection with the rational understanding of cosmic reality. Hesiod, 
furthermore, never refers to the logical implications of such a distinction. He 
simply points out to the possibility of error as opposed to the real truth. If we 
view the declaration which the goddess makes in the opening lines in light of 
what follows in the main part of the poem, it becomes apparent that her 
distinction between AApOeip and fipoTcov bo^a^ refers to what can qualify as 
truth and what should be dismissed as erroneous belief according to rational 

2"^ Cf. PI. Symp. 201d. According to Plato true bo^a is the intermediate stage between 
(ppovqoLc; and apddia. 

25 Cf. Th. 27-28. For a comparison of Parmenides with Hesiod, especially in terms of 
style, see Dolin (1962). 
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standards. This is largely manifested in fragment B2, in which the goddess 
defines the two possible routes of inquiry. The logically admissible 
conclusions, which one reaches if he follows the appropriate route of inquiry, 
are presented in fragment B8. 

It then becomes apparent that Parmenides establishes from the outset 
an elenctic process, which he bases on xpioLg and on vooq, and which 
functions as a standard according to which the truth-value of a certain 
doctrine is decided. This impression is further reinforced by the fact that in 
the last lines of the proem Parmenides uses twice words which imply the 
dialectic method which he employs in fragment BS.^*’ It is important to point 
out that this concept is uniquely Parmenidean and that it is the novel message 
which Parmenides introduces to his audience. It seems, furthermore, that 
Parmenides sought to establish a posture of authority for himself based on 
this distinction, since he presents this new message in his proem as the 
product of a communication with the divine. 

Our examination of the role of the goddess in the acquisition of 
knowledge suggests that she functions as a literary device. At the same time 
however, it is only plain to see that whilst she plays an important role in the 
proem in the revelation of truth, the content of the truth which she apparently 
discloses in the main part of the poem is particularly Parmenidean in its own 


Cf. nloTiQ aArjOpg and boKlpcoQ in lines 30 and 32 respectively. Heidel was the first 
to argue that the notion of niOTig was taken from forensic argumentation (1943, pp. 
717-9). For the same suggestion, cf., Verdenius (1958, p. 49), and Vlastos (1946, p. 590, 
n. 60). Blank on the other hand made the interesting suggestion that uLotiq has in 
Parmenides a religious sense (1982, p. 177). For doKipcoc; as "probable" in the sense of 
"proven", cf. Wilamovitz (1899, p. 205), and Calogero (1931, pp. 31-2), but also 
Democr. B67. 

27 Cf., for instance, the claim made in B2.7: KOfiLoaL 6e ov pvdov axovoac;. 
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right.^® This realisation brings to the foreground the key question of to whom 
does the actual voice of authority which is used in the poem belong. 

If we accept the possibility that the goddess is a literary conceit, then it 
seems only natural to also assume that the voice of authority used in the 
poem belongs to Parmenides himself.^^ This impression is further encouraged 
by the fact that in the main part of the poem the presence of the goddess 
gradually fades out. In fact, if we isolate the main part of Parmenides' 
exposition from the proem, there is little to remind us of the goddess' divine 
presence and involvement in the presentation of truth. It seems more 
reasonable to accept that in the proem the converse occurs between 
Parmenides and the goddess but in the main part of the poem it takes place 
between Parmenides and his audience. The shift in the owner of the voice of 
authority of the poem is also manifested in that the first part of the poem has 
a strongly narrative quality, which retreats in the main part, in which a more 
straightforwardly didactic posture is adopted. This is mainly manifested in 
the lines from the main part of the poem, which explicitly refer to the first or 
to the second person: 

B2.1-2: £L 6' eycbv epeco, KoptoaL be ov pu0ov aKovoac, 
alneQ 66ol pouvat biO^oioc, eoti voqoaL 

B4.1: Aeuaae 6' opcoc; dneovTa voce Txapeovra pepaicec; 


For an overview of the thing which gods normally grant to humans in poetry, see 
Hymn. hom. H 8.9; Hes. Op. 9; Theog. El 1.4; El 1.13; Aesch. Ch. 139-41; y 55-6; but 
also, O 514 ff.; and Sapph. fr. 1. 21-4. These parallels show that the claim which the 
goddess makes in the last lines of the proem was not an unusual one in poetry. 

25 Although this point has a crucial significance, it has received little attention in 
scholarly analysis. Only Frankel and Untersteiner have observed the shift in the 
voice of authority in the different parts of the poem. Frankel observed that ov in the 
proem refers to Parmenides, whereas in the main part it actually refers to 
Parmenides' audience (1975, p. 365). According to Untersteiner, it cannot be with 
much certainty dismissed that the real speaker in the poem is Parmenides (1967, 
LXXX). In a similar fashion, Gigon contended that it is impossible to tell whether the 
goddess is differentiated from Parmenides (1968, p. 288). Taran objected that this is 
an unnecessary hypothesis, since fipozoL obviously suggests that the speech is uttered 
from the standpoint of a goddess. This question is discussed further below. 
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B5.1-2: ^uvov be poi eaxLV, 

6titi 60£V dp^opae t60l ydp TidAiv L^opat au0L£; 
B6.2-3: xd o' eycb cjjpdCecrBaL dvcoya 

dcf)' 66ou xauxT]:; btCpaLoc; elpyco 
B7.2: dAAd an xfjab' 66ou btCpaLoc; elpye vox] pa 

pphe o' eQoc, noAvneiQov Kara xpvbe pidaBco, 
vcepdv daKOTiov oppa Kal fjxp^crcrf^v dKoupv 
KalyAcbaaav, Kplvat be Aoycp noAubppLV eAeyyov 
e^ epe0ev pp0evxa. 

B8.7-8: oub' eK pf] eovxoc; edooco/ cjjdaBat o' oube voelv 
B8.35-6: ou ydp dveu xou eovxoc;.. ./euppaetc; x6 voelv 
B8.52: pdv0ave Koapov dnaxpAov 
B8.61: ou pp Tioxe xlc; oe ppoxcov yvcopr] TiapeAdooT] 


It immediately becomes apparent that the all the addresses made to the 
second person occur in critical parts of the poem. The person to whom the 
divine revelation is delivered is urged to reflect upon the validity of the two 
available routes of inquiry, to discern those objects or concepts which are 
absent with the power of his thought, to avoid the route of the pr) ebv, to learn 
the deceptive order of the world, to avoid being lead astray by erroneous 
beliefs, and to judge the message which he hears based on the power of his 
reason. The "goddess" on the other hand takes full responsibility for the truth 
which she reveals, she declares that she will return to the same point of 
departure in her speech, and she defines her message as an eAeyxog. 

Fragment B2, in which the two routes of inquiry are introduced, 
encloses the moment of this transformation. It seems that from fragment B2 
onwards Parmenides abandons the literary mask of the goddess and proceeds 
to present his personal speculations about the true nature of things. In 
fragment B5, moreover, the goddess makes a declaration, which was not 
normally made by an epic figure: 

Huvov be poL eoxLV, 

OTiTioBev dp^mpaL. T60Lydp ndkiv l^opat au0L(;. 
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This statement refers to the way in which the message is presented to 
the audience, and as such it concerns the author and not his divine patron. 
The idea recurs in Empedocles, and it is an indication of that the actual voice 
of authority in the main part of the poem belongs to Parmenides. 

In addition, in fragment B7 the "goddess" describes her speech as an 
eAeyyog, a word which obviously implies critical ability which is at the 
service of knowledge. This idea of a god defending the reliability of the 
knowledge which he discloses is completely alien to the traditional belief 
about poetic inspiration. After all, why would a divinity feel the need to 
justify her or his higher knowledge? The faith which mortals generally 
displayed in divine revelations was a spontaneous human reaction to the 
unquestionable authority of the divine, as in the case of oracular 
pronouncements. 

These elements encourage the impression that Parmenides' goddess is 
not a religious figure but a literary representation of his personal voice of 
authority. It is Parmenides' dramatic self-image, and his way to present 
himself to his audience as someone who deserves their attention. It should be 
pointed out, however, that this identification of Parmenides' voice with the 
divine does not also imply that he viewed himself as divine.In the proem 
Parmenides never dispels his mortal status, and since the goddess is not real 
nor is, consequently, her divinity. Parmenides reshapes a traditional motif 
which he borrows from epic poetry in order to lay a claim to a higher status of 
authority. It is important to note at this point that some scholars have 
proposed that Parmenides accepted in his poetry the traditional belief 
pertinent to the Einheit of god and man. It is necessary to turn to the 


30 Cf. e.g. B35.1-2: amap eyco naAivopoog eAevoopai eg nopov vpvojvjzdv npozepov 
xazeAe^a. 

31 As suggested by Bowra, who claimed that "in so describing his experiences 
Parmenides made himself divine" (1937, p. 105). 
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examination of this suggestion, because it questions the validity of our 
assumption that Parmenides distinguished his voice from that of the fictional 
figure of his inspiring deity. 

W. J. Verdenius was the first to point out that it is possible to view 
Parmenides' relationship with the goddess as parallel with the poet's 
relationship with the Muses described in epic poetry. According to his 
interpretation in both cases divine knowledge stands side by side with human 
wisdom, the responsibility for which not nonetheless wholly detached from 
the individual. 32 He was later followed by J. Mansfeld, who further added to 
Verdenius' argument that in the poem of Parmenides the goddess initiates the 
cooperation of the human and the divine for the acquisition of knowledge. 
There is, however, one crucial difference in Parmenides. Unlike the standard 
motif of inspiration in poetry, the goddess who reveals knowledge does not 
descend to the human world, but it is Parmenides who travels to her realm.^^ 

When Phemius begs Odysseus in the Odyssey to spare his life, he 
invokes his respected position in society, which he justifies as follows: 

auTodibaKToc; 6' elpi, Beoc; be poL kv cf)Q£alv olpat; 

navxoiac; Wecjjuoev loLKa de tol TxapaeideLV d)c. xe 


32 Cf. Verdenius (1942), pp. 11 and 13 respectively. According to his interpretation, 
the proem describes a religious experience, although, Verdenius goes on to observe, 
it should not be taken at its face value (p. 67). 

33 Cf. Mansfeld (1964, pp. 251-2). For the view that the revelation of the goddess is an 
unusual one, see also Curd (2004, p. 20). 

3"^ This inversion of the traditional topos is another indication of that the goddess is a 
stylistic fallacy. The vyvoL KArjZLKOL show that the standard way to ask for divine 
intervention was to ask for the god to come down to the human world and not the 
opposite. Cf. Hes. Th. 9-10: evdev (sc. Helicon's peak) dnopvvyevaL.. .oteIxov; Find. 
01 3.4: Moloa napeoja par, Sapph. fr. 1. 6-7: (to Aphrodite) exAvec;, nazpoc; 6e 66pov 
AlnoLoa xpvoiov yAdec;; A 43-4: tov6' exAve Oolfioc; AndAAcov! fiy 5e xaz' 
OvAvpnoLO} E 121: zov6' exAve TlaAAdc; Adyvrj,/ yvla 6' edrjxev eAacppd, nobac; xai 
XelpaQ vnepdevi ayxov b' iozapevrj enea nzepoevza npoorjvba-, K 291: cOg vvv pot 
edeAovoa napiozao xai pe (pvAaooe-, and 770: xAvdy ded, dyady poL...eAde. 

33 Cf. X 347-9. The parallel was first adduced by Mansfeld (1964, p. 250). Cf. also, 
Frankel (1951, p. 164 ff.); Snell (1955, p. 149); and Verdenius (1948, p. 12 ff.). 
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Phemius' justification of his authority shows that he feels no 
contradiction between human and divine responsibility in knowing. The same 
belief does not appear in the opening of Parmenides' poem, since Parmenides 
is clearly distinguished from the divine. For this reason he is referred to as 
adavdzoLOL ovvdopo<; (line 24) but never as ioddeog.^^ This opposes directly 
the statement which Phemius make that he is able to sing cvg Oeco in the 
citation quoted above. Flowever, it is necessary to note that this does not 
imply that Phemius thought of himself as a god. What he means with this 
phrase is that he is able to sing as ffhe were a god. 

There is, furthermore, another crucial difference between the 
knowledge which the divine personage bestows in either case. The Muse is 
said to provide Phemius with the olpag, which his song follows. These "paths 
of song" possibly refer to the narrative techniques used in oral epic poetry, 
such as the use of traditional formulae, either phrases or motifs. To 
Parmenides on the other hand the goddess imparts a kind of unusual skill 
which takes the form of an eAeyxog, i.e. critical judgement (B7.5).^^ This 
ability to think in a reasonable, and therefore safe, maimer is considered 
central in Parmenides' account for acquiring valid knowledge about the 
cosmos.^® 


^ For an extensive study on deocpiALa, cf. Dirlmeier (1935). 

Lloyd thus understood the claim which the goddess makes in B7.5 as proof that 
the goddess differs from any other traditional god of poetry. In his view, the original 
demonstration of the qualities of the edv in the main part of the poem, have nothing 
in common with traditional divine authority (cf. 1987, p. 60, and especially n.37). In a 
similar fashion, Nussbaum held that the ability of the goddess to think is her basic 
characteristic, although he did not go as far as to distinguish between two different 
voices of authority in the poem (cf. 1979, p. 69). According to Engelhard, 
furthermore, argumentation is not a common feature of divine revelation (1996, p. 
267). He thus concludes in his analysis that humans have the capacity to reach 
knowledge on their own and unaided by the gods. For Curd on the other hand there 
is no contrast between the divine authorization of Parmenides' truth and his use of 
rational judgement (2004, p. 20). 

38 Cf. Bl.28-32. 
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Verdenius provided in his analysis one further proof of that the whole 
poem is uttered from the standpoint of a god. In his view this is manifested in 
the regular references made to ^pozoi?'^ It is important to examine this point 
which Verdenius makes, because it prima facie threatens the reliability of our 
proposal that the actual voice of authority in the poem belongs to Parmenides 
and not to the goddess. Parmenides mentions the fpozoi in the following lines 
of his poem: 

B1.30: pQOTCov boiaic;, xalc, ouk Ivl n'lozic, dAr]Qn]c; 

B6.4: auxap and xf]:; [sc. pf] sovxoc; 66ou], 

fjv bf] pQoxol £l66x£(; ou6£V 
TiAdxxovxaL, biKpavoe dpv[xpcv^^ auxmv 

axpSsOLV L0UV£L TiAaKXOV voov 
B8.39: oooa [3qoxoI Kax£0£vxo ti£7iol06x£(; slvat dAr]Qf], 
yLyv£a0aL x£ 6AAua0aL, slvai x£ Kal ouxl 
B8.51: bd^ac; b' and xoubs ppoxsiat; 

pdv0av£ Koopov £pa)V enecov dTiaxpAov dKoucov 
B8.61: 0 ) 0 . ou pp tiox£ tic, oe ppoxcov yvcopp napsAdaop 

Parmenides refers to men as fpozoi, whenever he wants to point out to 
their ignorance on specific matters.'^® This in turn speaks volumes about the 
rather polemical fxmction which this word carries in his poem. Parmenides 
thus reproaches the fpozoi because their views lack proof (Bl, tllozlq dAridpc;) 
as well as method (B6, dprixo^-viT]), and because they place their trust in the pi) 
Eov route (B6, B8.39). In his view, all these generate the mistaken acceptance 
as true of profoundly erroneous views (B6, nAaxzov voov; B8.52, KOopov 


3^ Cf. Verdenius (1942). 

Coxon is not exactly right when he takes PpozoL to refer exclusively to 
"philosophers". In his view this is manifested in that Parmenides discusses in his 
poem the oboi 5Lb,i)oeco(; (1986, pp. 159 and 183). According to his interpretation, 
Ppozoi refers to those who allow themselves to be lead astray by visual reality (cf. 
also, Snell (1955), p. 147). It is not compelling to accept however that only 
philosophers can know and there is nothing in the text which can provide support 
for this view. It seems that Parmenides' remarks refer to mankind in general and to a 
specific class of individuals. For other interpretations in support of this view, cf. 
Reinhardt (1916, p. 68); Verdenius (1942, p. 56 ff.); Gigon (1945, p. 258); Jaeger (1967, 
pp. 101 and 226 n.36); and Frankel (1951, p. 404). 
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anaTrjAdv; B8.61, napeAdooif). It then seems that Ppoxoi does not denote in 
Parmenides the contrast between human and divine nature, as in epic poetry. 
It refers rather to the general failure of men to realise the truth and, more 
importantly, to perceive that specific knowledge which Parmenides discloses 
in his poem. 

As such it establishes a different and inferior level of understanding, 
and it therefore suggests that Parmenides assumes for himself a standpoint of 
authority, when he speaks to his audience. It is unwise, however, to identify 
this standpoint with that of a god, as in Verdenius' examination. It is a 
standpoint of superiority, which is nonetheless always associated in 
Parmenides with the status of knowing the truth and, more specifically, the 
truth about cosmic reality.'^^ 

2. Parmenides' choice of verse in connection with his authority 

claims 


If the goddess is part of Parmenides' style, and if, consequently, her 
revelation is no revelation at all, then the question which naturally arises, is 
why would Parmenides employ such a literary device in the presentation of 
his ideas, or, in other words, why would he use a lie in order to present his 
truth."^^ Starting with Cornford some scholars have interpreted Parmenides' 
choice of verse as the most adequate verbal medium which enforces the 


'‘i Engelhard thus argued that with Parmenides "philosophy" was made a human 
responsibility (1996, p. 146). 

The ancient compiler of the Suda lexicon found Parmenides' preference for verse 
odd, and thus assumed that he also wrote other works KaxaAoyddriv. In a similar 
fashion, Plutarch claims that one can perhaps blame Parmenides for having 
expressed a cosmology in hexameters {de rect. rat. aud., 45B1). According to Proclus, 
furthermore, Parmenides' style bears more similarities with prose rather than with 
standard verse {In Prm., 665, 30). It seems that it was hard for the ancient 
commentators to accept Parmenides' choice of verse for the publication of a 
cosmology, which for them is, of course, an area of philosophy. 
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memorability of the account which he wishes to presentd^ It is certainly true 
that the rhythmic pattern of verse assisted the audience in remembering 
Parmenides' words. Taken alone however, this justification does not provide 
Parmenides' choice of verse with enough reason. 

A different proposal which some scholars have made is that verse was 
generally considered an adequate medium for instructing an audience.This 
suggestion is attractive, especially because the main part of the proem 
displays a didactic quality which is hard to overlook. The intention to instruct 
an audience, however, is not a matter of verbal style alone but of mind, and as 
such the two are distinguished. Writing in verse, that is to say, does not 
immediately imply the desire to teach. The content of the message which is 
thereby delivered however does.'^® 

Ancient scholars explained the application of verse by Parmenides as 
choice made proforma. Plutarch thus held that Parmenides used cvanep dxppa 
TO pezpov in order to avoid the flatness of prose,^'^ while Diogenes observed 
Parmenides' keenness for metaphors.'^^ Proclus, furthermore, was the first to 
observe the disparity between Parmenides taste for metaphors in the opening 


Cf. esp. Cornford (1957, pp. 255-6; 1952, pp. 120-1), but also Verdenius (1942, p. 2) 
contra Mourelatos (2008, pp. 45-6). Burnet on the other hand argued that Parmenides 
used verse, because he wanted in this way to follow the Pythagorean tradition (1930, 
p. 171). This perspective of Parmenides' authority claims is discussed in the 
following section. At any event, the surviving evidence from the Orphic literature 
consists mainly in collections of hymns and ritual prayers, which reveal a rather 
specific religious function. 

Cf. Mansfeld (1964, p. 251), Freeman (1966, p. 141), and more recently Wright 
(1997, p. 6). 

'‘5 Thus Osborne was very right in drawing attention to this subtle difference (1997, 
pp. 23-4, 26). She argues that the early cosmologists did not choose the medium of 
their expression consciously, and that it is anachronistic to think that they did. 

Cf. Plut. quom. adol. poet. aud. deb. 16C.11. 

Cf. Diog. Laert. Vit. philos. 8.57: peracpopiKOc; ze cov. 
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of his poem and the clarity with which he presents his doctrine in the main 
part of his poem, in which he read a prosaic qualityd® 

Modern scholars have observed that the clumsiness of Parmenides' 
hexameters suggests his difficulty to express his cosmology-ontology in a 
verbal medium which was not normally used for the publication of such a 
message. This is also suggested by the fact that, as Mourelatos observes, 
Parmenides' hexameters are not particularly competent when judged by 
poetic standards.'^^ According to Mourelatos this implies that Parmenides is 
chiefly concerned with arguing rather than with conforming with the 
tradition of poetry. In a similar vein, Barnes read in Parmenides an 
"impenetrable obscurity", which he attributed to his unusual application of 
verse for the publication of his message.®® 

Parmenides' choice of verse can be easily explained, however, when 
taking into consideration that this medium was by far the most favourable, 
and indeed suitable, medium for the oral presentation of ideas in ancient 
Greek society.®^ Parmenides' use or, if you like, misuse of epic verse, was 
further encouraged by the nature of archaic communication. ®2 K. Reinhardt 
thus held that in the times of Parmenides the most abstract ideas could only 


Cf. Prod. In Prm. 665.30. Produs claims that the [iezacpopal ovopdTcov, oxrpiaxa, 
and xponaL constitute the fundamental poetic features of Parmenides' account. To 
these he contrast the dKaAAcomoTOV, loxvov, and xadapov style which Parmenides 
employs in the main part of his poem. 

Cf. Guthrie (1965, p. 4) and Mourelatos (2008, p. 35) respectively, but also. Gallop 
(1984, p. 4). Osborne on the other hand claims that Parmenides, like Empedocles, was 
a gifted poet, while Gomperz maintained that the Greek frame of mind required 
imaginative and poetical expression (cf. 1997, p. 26 and 1969, p. 178 respectively). 
Such an interpretation of Parmenides' style, however, deprives his choice of verse 
from the importance it has in cormection with that Parmenides is in this way trying 
to establish himself as a reliable voice of authority by contrasting his alternative truth 
to that already acknowledged as prestigious knowledge in his society. 

Cf., Barnes (1982, p. 155). 

For scholarly views which point out to the popularity of the medium of verse, see 
Freeman (1966, p. 141); Wright (1997, p. 6); and Osborne (1997, p. 30). 

52 For an analysis of which, see the relevant section in the introduction. 
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be expressed through myth.®^ It is certainly true that the employment of myth 
in the presentation of a difficult message facilitates the understanding of the 
audience. However, scholars who have examined the exact function of the 
epic nuances in Parmenides all agree that he subverts the traditional material 
in order to express a novel idea.®"^ In so doing Parmenides is placing standard 
epic phrasing in fresh cosmological context. 

The outcome of the way in which Parmenides treats the traditional 
material of epic poetry is that it brings about a feeling of familiarity. This is 
vital for the successful delivery of his message, because in this way it 
facilitates the understanding of his startling cosmological message. It then 
seems that Parmenides used the poetic medium of verse in his publication not 
because he considered himself a poet, but because he believed that his 
message was as socially important as that of poetry. 

Another explanation of Parmenides' choice of verse which has been 
suggested argues that for Parmenides divine revelation was intrinsically 
cormected with the process of acquiring knowledge, and that for this reason 
Parmenides had to use the medium of verse.®® However, the motif of divine 
inspiration in poetry was founded upon the genuine belief that charismatic 
individuals could be contacted by the divine, which also endorsed the 
reliability of their account. Our analysis in the previous section has suggested 
that there is considerable evidence in support of the view that Parmenides 

5® Cf. Reinhardt (1974, p. 301). 

For an examination of the epic nuances in Parmenides, see Floyd (1992); Wright 
(1997, pp. 6-13); Mourelatos (2008, ch. 1, and esp., pp. 5-6, 39); Popper (1998, p. Ill); 
Gallop (1984, pp. 4-5), and Coxon (1986, pp. 9-11). Coxon argues that Parmenides 
occasionally relies exclusively on the audience's familiarity with epic poetry in order 
to deliver his personal message (1986, p. 11). For the importance of Parmenides' 
appropriation of traditional material in connection with his authority claims, see 
Wright (1997, pp. 9 and 22). 

®® So according to Freeman (1966, p. 141); Mansfeld (1964, p. 273); and Guthrie (1965, 
p. 4). See also Frankel (1975, p. 351, n.2) and Vernant (1983, p. 353). Reinhardt on the 
other hand contended that divine revelation is only the surface cover of Parmenides' 
philosophy (1974, p. 301). 
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employed in the proem familiar epic language in the form of an allegory. This 
is partly suggested by that in the main part of the poem, the presence of the 
goddess gradually fades into a voice of authority which seems to belong to 
Parmenides. At any event, the real guarantee for Parmenides' account is not 
drawn from a god but from his rigorous reasoning, which is overtly 
manifested in fragment B8. 

It cannot be therefore safely argued that Parmenides composed a poem 
because he sincerely believed in divine inspiration. At the same time, 
however, it does seem likely that he opted for verse, because he identified the 
metaphor of "journey" with man's quest for knowledge. This is the only 
image which remains operative throughout the poem, and which is closely 
related to Parmenides' thought, as becomes apparent from fragment B2.®'’ 

3. Parmenides as a religious figure 

i) Parmenides as a shaman 

Some early interpretations of Parmenides' poem have interpreted the 
opening of his work as the description of the celestial journey of the shaman. 

It is for this reason important to turn to the question of whether Parmenides' 
authority claims can be identified with that of the shaman, and to examine the 


For the same conclusion, see Mourelatos (2008, p. 29, and esp., p. 46), but also 
Mansfeld (1964, pp. 222-3). 

57 Cf. Diels (2009, p. 14 ff.), Dodds (1951, ch. 5), Cornford (1952, p. 118), Guthrie 
(1965, pp. 11-3), who is careful to not overrate the influence of the religious 
background in Parmenides' language, but also Meuli's very influential study (1935, 
p. 171 ff.). This reading has been recently revived by Henn (2003, esp. p. 51). Henn 
makes the attractive suggestion that Parmenides was a shaman, because his thought 
reconciles the tension between mutually contradictory principles, such as light and 
darkness, future and past, and generation and decay. It is important to point out, 
however, that these pairs of conflicting notions, is not central to the actual message of 
Parmenides, and that the basic properties of the edv in B8 assume no such element. In 
fact, Parmenides directly opposes to the concept of regarding as true both what is 
and what is not in B2. 
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probability of whether such a type of authority claims was possible in 
Parmenides' epoch. 

If we turn to the surviving evidence from Greek literature, we discover 
that the descriptions of shamans concern legendary and mainly non-Greek 
figures. Aristeas of Proconnesus, son of Democharis, was an enonoiOQ, who 
composed a poem on the history of the Hyperborean people of Arimaspoi, 
also known as ApL[j.doneLa, and a theogony in prose. According to the Suda 
lexicon, furthermore, he was able to disassociate his soul from his body at 
will. Herodotus records a story about Aristeas, according to which when 
Aristeas died, and everyone in his town knew that he was dead, a man from 
another city claimed that he had seen him there. The fellow-citizens of 
Aristeas then opened up his grave only to find to their astonishment that his 
body was missing. After seven years, Herodotus goes on to say, Aristeas 
returned to his home town and sang his poem ApipdaneiaP 

Abaris was a man from Scythia, son of Apollo, and therefore gifted 
with a natural skill in prophecy. He wrote a prose theogony and a poem 
about the technique of purification. According to Herodotus, he travelled 


58 The study of Meuli has thoroughly examined the influence of the shamanistic 
trend on the Greeks. According to Meuli, the elements which suggest Parmenides' 
claim to the authority of the shaman are the "Ich-Erzahlung", the "direkte Rede" in 
the proem, the "Gottersprache", and the dSog-motif (1935, p. 173). It is important to 
distinguish, however, that these elements do not account exclusively for the 
authority of the shaman. The authoritative-1 which Parmenides frequently employs 
in the proem may also imply his desire to lay a claim to a higher status of knowing, 
and as such it does not relate to the definition of this status. His encounter with the 
goddess, furthermore, and the odog motif constitute two major aspects of his 
metaphorical language, and of the way in which he treats the traditional expression 
of the epos. It seems that Parmenides' audience would for this reason immediately 
associate his poem with the epic tradition rather than with shamanism. 

5^ Cf. Hes. Hist. 4.13-5. Herodotus also tells us that when Aristeas reached the land of 
the loorjdovac; he became (pOLfdAapnxoc;. In addition, Diels read the figure of 
Aristeas the blending of Ionian ioTopii] with religious ecstasy (2003, p. 21). 

80 Cf. Sud. sub ApLOTsac;. 
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around the world upon an arrow/^ while Plato mentions him in connection 
with chants and charms {encobai) as opposed to medicine proper.'^^ 

Zalmoxis was also Scythian and was said to have believed that his soul 
was immortal, for which reason ancient commentators associated him with 
the Pythagorean tradition. According to the Suda, once he became a Greek 
(and therefore he is the only case of a shaman who was intergraded in the 
Greek society) he taught zeAeTag to the Thracian Getae and persuaded them 
to believe in the immortality of their soul.^^ He then disappeared for four 
years and when he returned he was widely respected in his society for his 
knowledge. Ancient tradition mentions no works of Zalmoxis, which in turn 
implies that he relied on oral teaching. 

To begin with, these known cases of shamans are not entirely 
incorporated into the Greek tradition. The relevant references made in Greek 
literature are infrequent, and they occur mainly in Herodotus, who is known 
to be fascinated by such stories of the extraordinary, and from whom the 
Suda draws with minor differentiations on some points. Even Herodotus, 
however, is expresses his disbelief about the actuality of these stories about 
the shamans.^"^ At any event, the remoteness of these examples from the Greek 
reality is also manifested in that they are linked mainly with the North, at best 


« Cf. Hdt, Hist 4.36. 

® Cf. PI. Charm. 158b. 

Cf. Sud. sub ZaAfio^Lc;, according to which source he TAAijaiKdc; yeyovcoQ. Cf. also 
Hdt. Hist. 4.95-6, who also credits Zalmoxis with the ability to prophecise. Plato 
mentions Zalmoxis as an iazpdg (although iazpopavzK; is more appropriate), who 
preached about the immortality of the soul {Charm., 156d). Plato attributed to 
Zalmoxis the belief that in order to cure the body one should firstly heal the soul, 
which in his view is what the Greek doctors failed to realise. Dodds, furthermore, 
read the story about Zalmoxis as an attempt to "rationalise Greek shamanism" (1951, 
p.l62, n. 39). For the understanding of ^vxp as an organ of consciousness with a non- 
rational intuition, cf. Soph. El. 902: epnaiet zL poll ipvxp ovvrjdec; 6ppa...zovd' dpdv 
zexpripLOv; and Antiph. 5.93. 

Cf. Hdt. Hist. 4.96. When it comes to expressing his own opinion about his account, 
Herodotus says: eyd) ovze dmozeoj ovze mozevco. 
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with the larger region of Thrace, yet not with the Greek mainland, the 
Aegean, Ionia, or Magna Graecia, where the heart of Greek civilization beat. 

The only known case of an authentically Greek shaman is that of the 
Cretian Epimenides. His figure, however, is far too shrouded by myth to 
allow the assumption that the practice of shamanism was common in ancient 
Greece. To this we may add the example of the Greek shaman Aithalides, for 
whom Apollonius Rhodius is our exclusive source. He records Pherecydes' 
information, according to which Aithalides received the skill of prophecy 
from Hermes, he sometimes descended to Hades, and he was able also to 
ascend to the vnkp tt)v yfjv In this testimony, the katabasis seems to 

be the Greek adaptation of the shaman's celestial journey. At any event, apart 
from this random comment of Apollonius Aithalides is otherwise completely 
unknown. 

It then becomes apparent that the figures of the shamans which appear 
in Greek literature are not common and that they are the Greek interpretation 
of a foreign custom. It seems that the ancient sources adapt shamanism 
according to familiar figures from Greek life, such as that of the payoQ. The 
point here is that there is no substantial evidence for an authentic Greek 
shaman, which in turn implies that this custom was not widespread amongst 
the Greeks, although it was not completely unknown to them either. 

The obvious similarities between Parmenides and Greek "shamans" 
are traced in the choice of the same medium of expression, and the motif of 
the journey, the final aim of which is the acquisition of knowledge.®^ Our 
examination of Parmenides' preference for the medium of verse, however, in 
the previous section has suggested that it had a rather specific function in his 

® Cf. Pherecydes fr. 8 (FrGrHist.). 

66 Pqj. general discussions, cf. Diels (2003, pp.14-21); Meuli (1935, esp. pp. 171-2); 
Cornford (1952, p. 118); Morrison (1955, p. 59); Guthrie (1965, pp. 11-3); Mourelatos 
(2008, p. 42-44); Kingsley (1999, p. 62 and p. 72-3); and Verdenius (1949, p. 121-3,125, 
and 128). 
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presentation in connection with the nature of his authority claims. The 
employment of verse by Parmenides implied the importance of his message, 
it contributed in its successful delivery, and it finally aimed in establishing a 
new type of authoritative knowledge by questioning existing forms of 
traditional knowledge. In terms of the motif of travelling in the opening of 
Parmenides' poem, it is important to remind the reader that, as our analysis in 
the previous section has argued, the proem does not record a real experience. 
At any event, the celestial journey of the shaman required him to enter a state 
of, as Dodds put it, "mental disassociation", and there is nothing in 
Parmenides' poem to suggest such a notion.®^ 

It is also unlikely that the Greeks could perceive the soul 
independently from the body, or at least this idea was not a common one in 
Greek civilization. E.R. Dodds, for example, has argued that the soul was 
rarely distinguished from the body, in which case it was also taken to be the 
seat of emotions rather of intelligence.^® In the Nekyia, furthermore, in which 
we actually have a katabasis to the underworld and not an anabasis to the 
heavens, Odysseus travels in the full form of his living existence, namely in 
both body and soul. The dead he encounters in Hades of course have no 
material body, although they do have however a kind of immaterial visual 
image which resembles the form which they had, when they were alive. In 
addition, when the deceased are given blood to drink, which stands for the 
element of life, they recovered for a short period of time the personality which 


Cf. Dodds (1951, p. 140), who provides a description of the key characteristics 
which distinguish a shaman. According to Dodds, the shaman derives the skill of 
manticism, poetry, and sorcery from his ability to travel to distant places. It is also 
worthy of note that Levi-Strauss argues that modern shamanism has an intellectual 
colour. In his view, although the practice of magic in the ritual of the shaman refers 
to an emotional situation, the core of the expertise of the shaman is intellectual, since 
it requires the yvcooLQ of a particular ars (1963, p. 184). 

68 Cf. Dodds (1951, p. 139). 
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they had in real life. This description in the Nekyia suggests that the Greeks 
did not generally perceive the living soul separately from the body. 

It is possible to trace in Parmenides the same notion. In the first line of 
his poem ye indicates that the mares transfer him in the totality of his 
existence, and that they do not carry just his spirit. Parmenides also claims 
that he travels as far as his Ovyog allows him to, but he never claims that he 
travels by the power of his OvyoQ. In addition, he is escorted by the Sun 
maidens and he does not retreat for solitude as in the case of the shaman. His 
journey is, furthermore, supervised by these divine persons (B1.5: Kovpai bbbv 
fjyepbvevov), whereas the progression of the shaman towards an 
extraordinary reality is never accompanied or supervised by a divinity. The 
shaman transcends the mundane point of view through personal isolation 
from his society, in which case he is considered by his fellow citizens to be 
either deceased or missing. Parmenides apparently claims in the opening of 
his poem that he travelled, as in the Greek stories about shamans, Kara ndvr' 
doTrj (B1.3). However, it seems that this phrase has a rather different function 
in his poem. It is meant to evoke the example of wise Odysseus, and to imply 
the bbbg motif, which persists throughout the poem, as argued in the previous 
section. 

Last but certainly not least, it carmot be claimed with much certainty 
that the journey of Parmenides is definitely located in the heavens. This is so, 
especially because he generally seems to avoid in the proem explicit 
identifications either in terms of places or in terms of persons. If we wish 
however to look for evidence which might perhaps suggest the topography of 
Parmenides' journey, then the information that the Sun maidens depart from 
the dcvpaza vvKzbQ and that they move eig (pdog (Bl.9-10) provides us with 
some guidance. Parmenides says, furthermore, that he stands in front of the 
gates of both night and day before he enters the realm of the goddess (Bl.ll). 
But there is no compelling reason to accept that Parmenides identifies the 
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gates of door and night with the sky. It seems more plausible to assume that 
he is here speaking in a metaphorical language, according to which day 
corresponds to knowledge, while night corresponds to the preceding state of 
ignorance. 

The stories about shamans in Greek literature also reveal another 
different and yet crucial aspect of shamanistic expertise. They were 
particularly well-received and popular in their society.^® Their skill was 
regarded, furthermore, as socially important, and it consisted mainly in the 
ability to prophesise but also in the ability to perform sorcery. In the case of 
the shamans the ability to perform miraculous actions (such as the 
disappearance or his presence in places where he was least expected to be) 
actually sanctioned his superior status. To this we may contrast Parmenides' 
rigid proof and rigorous reasoning, which he displays in fragment B8, and 
which stands in sharp opposition with the un-argued for superiority of the 
shaman. It therefore becomes apparent that there is no serious reason to lend 
our support to the view that Parmenides truly considered himself a shaman. 


ii) Parmenides as a prophet 

Some scholars have interpreted Parmenides' authority claims as 
prophetic on grounds of the "apocalyptic" language which he apparently uses 
in the proem. Verdenius thus interpreted the speech of the goddess as the 


According to Levi-Strauss modern shamans draw their social success from their 
ability to combine empirical knowledge with experimental techniques (1963, p. 180). 
They also deserve to claim social recognition, because with the practice of their art 
they fulfil the expectations of their social group, as in the case of curing a patient (p. 
168). Another element which is vital for the establishment of the authority of the 
shaman is that each time he heals a patient he offers his audience a performance, 
which is an actual re-enactment of his call (p. 180). 

Cf. e.g. Guthrie (1965, p. 6); Cornford (1939, p. 28; and 1952, p. 120); Vernant (1983, 
p. 353); Henn (2003, p. 8); and Diels (2003, p. 68), who reads in the phrase Ppoxoi 
eldoxec; ovdev the "Stil des Prophetentums" to those ignorant. So also according to 
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revelation of an oracle. In his view, this is manifested in that she addresses 
Parmenides as KOvpoQ, which he took in his analysis as a parallel to the 
address of a chresmologos in Aristophanes as deomoQ KOvpoQ by old 
Peisthetaerus.^^ L. Taran objected, however, that the goddess calls Parmenides 
a KOvpoQ, because she wants in this way to imply the difference between the 
human and the divine nature. 

To begin with, it seems that the parallel from Aristophanes which 
Verdenius quotes is remote, and cannot account for the fact that the kouros 
address always implied the skill of the prophet. It is an isolated example, and 
for this reason it is hard to accept it as evidence that kouros was a standard 
way to refer to a prophet. In addition, it has been argued in the previous 
section that in the main part of the poem the voice of authority is passed on 
from the goddess to Parmenides. This redistribution of voices (though not of 
roles, since Parmenides in never identified with the divine) in the poem 


Bowra (1937, p. 110). Contra these interpretations cf. Cosgrove (1974, p. 88), who 
concludes that the Kovpoc; address is an appropriation of a traditional epic motif. In 
addition, some scholars have interpreted the Kovpog as autobiographical. Cf., Burnet 
(1932, p. 50); Heidel in Furley-Allen (1970, pp. 350-1); Cornford (1939, p. 146); and 
Reinhardt (1916, p. Ill), who thus concludes that Parmenides' poem was a 
"Jugendwerk", while Meyer dated the poem in 475 BC based on this evidence (1925, 
pp. 226-7). There is no compelling reason to accept however that the poem has a 
"crude", "imcompromising", and "immature" tone, as these views suggest. Nor is it 
exactly clear why Parmenides would feel the need to give away such information to 
his audience. For a detailed objection to this interpretation, see also Cosgrove (1974, 
p. 84 ff.). 

Cf. Aristoph. Av. 977, and its citation by Verdenius (1947, p. 285). Verdenius' 
suggestion was later followed by Guthrie (1965, p. 2, n. 2), who views Parmenides as 
the recipient of the goddess' oracle as well as her disciple. 

Cf. Taran (1965), ad Bl. He further adds that it is an instant characterization of 
Parmenides, since it refers to the very moment of the revelation. Burkert later agreed 
with this when he remarked that the Kovpog address shows Parmenides at the peak 
of his rank in facing the divine (1969, p. 14). See also Patin (1899, p. 643). Contra this 
view, cf. Cosgrove (1974, esp. p. 90). According to Mourelatos the status of the 
Parmenides in the proem is that of a ^evoc;, perhaps of an iKerric; (2008, p. 147). 
Coxon, furthermore, rightly observed that the kouros address retains in Parmenides 
the honorific quality it has in epic poetry (1986, p. 167). 
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further implies that the goddess is a literary device, and that it is not therefore 
plausible to take her presence in the opening as evidence for the description 
of a religious scene. 

She is perhaps addressing Parmenides as kouros in order to express her 
favour towards him without necessarily implying a contrast between the 
human and the divine. In so doing she is also asking him to pay heed to her 
words. It is thus an implicit reference to the nature of the relationship which 
Parmenides has with the goddess. This intimacy however is quite distinct 
from the one which the /tuctttjc experienced in a religious sect. As M.R. 
Cosgrove reasonably argues, this intimacy may perhaps suggest that 
Parmenides is at the begirming of his journey, and that kouros thus refers to 
his inexperience.^^ 

F. M. Cornford has made the attractive suggestion that Parmenides' 
authority claims should be viewed as prophetic, because his truth refers to a 
timeless and reality, as in the case of prophetic knowledge.It is impossible to 
overlook the fact that Parmenides' truth generally shares the same a-temporal 
quality with prophetic pronouncements. At the same time, however, these 
two types of a-temporality are distinguished in one crucial respect. The 
prophet does not conceive of a single intelligent order and he does not have 
the knowledge of one single truth which remains valid regardless of a change 
in the time perspective. The prophet, in other words, knows the past, present, 
and future, but not in total. Parmenides on the other hand perceives an 
abstract entity, namely the edv, which is the same truth which applies in past, 
present, and future. 

M. Furth argues that the fact that Parmenides has to describe in his 
poem the deceptive route of /rr) edv although he clearly dismisses it as 
unreliable in fragment B2 suggests that he has to explain his message to the 

Cf. Cosgrove (1974, p. 88). 

74 Cf. Cornford (1952, p. 118). 
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mortals thus paying the "price of prophecy" 7® In the relevant section of the 
introduction, however, we have pointed out that the belief about the 
intentional ambiguity of prophetic pronouncements was largely due to 
misrepresentations in literature, and that it was not the actual style of 
prophetic utterance. In addition, it seems that the prophets were not at serious 
pains to justify the validity of their knowledge to their audience, since their 
communion with the divine authenticated the reliability of their truth. At any 
event, Parmenides' insertion of the Doxa route in his account does not explain 
the content of his message. It simply provides the audience with a version of 
misleading probabilities which they should avoid mistaking for true. 


iii) Parmenides as a Pythagorean mystic 

Ancient commentators occasionally viewed Parmenides' authority 
claims in cormection with Pythagoreanism. Strabo thus referred to 
Parmenides as an avpp flvdayopetOQ, while Photius remarked that he was of 
a nvOayopeiov diaTpififjQj*^ In a somewhat similar fashion some modern 
scholars have proposed that the symbolic language which Parmenides 
employs in the proem accounts for his conviction that the discovery of 
knowledge is in itself a religious activity. 


75 Cf. Furth (1974, p. 270). 

75 Cf. Strab. Geogr. VI.1; and Photius Bibl. 249. 

77 Firstly suggested by Bowra (1937, p. 112), and followed by Vlastos (1946, p. 75). 
Vlastos later revised his interpretation in his review of Cornford, in which he 
concluded that Parmenides cannot be altogether dismissed as a mystic, since the 
goddess appeals to his critical ability, which opposes the very nature of mysticism 
(1955, p. 49). In a similar fashion, Vernant held that Parmenides employs mystical 
vocabulary, for which see analysis below (1983, p. 353). According to Zafiropoulo, 
furthermore, Parmenides' poem is a representation of the ceremony of initiation in 
the Pythagorean sect (1950, p. 94 ff.). Cosgrove has objected however that such 
interpretations fail to view Parmenides' poem as a coherent whole, since they are 
exclusively limited to the proem (1974, p. 88). In a similar vein, Prier observed that 
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It is important to note, however, that "symbols" as an element of 
literary style are quite distinct from the symbols normally used in mystic 
communication. In this case they function as literary expressions which hint 
at something else, which nonetheless takes the form of a metaphor or of an 
allegory. For this reason they are an essential aspect of style, and they do not 
address a specific audience of chosen individuals. They therefore impose no 
barrier, at least not intentionally, against those who fail to understand their 
implied message. Our previous examination of the proem, furthermore, has 
suggested that Parmenides relies heavily upon his audience's familiarity with 
the epic topoi, which he exploits in order to make himself understood but not 
in order to address a specifically limited audience. Flis account is thus not a 
deliberate concealment of truth, as in the case of mystical cults, but the exact 
opposite. It aims in un-concealing the truth about the edv, and in bringing this 
truth to the attention of the audience. 

When Parmenides discusses the true properties of the edv in fragment 
B8, which constitute the core of his doctrine, he can hardly be taken to talk in 
symbols. In purely religious language, however, symbols convey an element 
of exclusion, since the initiates are not so much those who can understand the 
symbol, but those who know its real meaning. And they know its meaning, 
moreover, because it was revealed to them in private secrecy. This 
presumably took place in the ceremony of the initiation of the /rduTTjc- 

The only phrase in Parmenides which prima facie provides serious 
evidence that he is perhaps using apocalyptic vocabulary in his poem is that 
of elboza (pcoza in line Bl.3.^® It is disputed whether Parmenides is already a 


the symbols which Parmenides employs in the proem later occur in the main part in 
a strictly logical context. 

So according to Bowra (1937, p. 109), Verdenius (1942, p. 11, n.3), Cornford (1952, 
p. 110), Mansfeld (1964, p. 223), Furley (1973, p. 3), Coxon (1986, pp. 158-9), and Diels 
(2009, p. 23), who takes this phrase as evidence for that Parmenides speaks to his 
"Vertrauten". It is hard to decisively dismiss, however, the possibility that 
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"man who knows" at the beginning of his journey or notP® A. H. Coxon, 
however, has pointed out that Parmenides carmot be in the position to know 
what will be later on revealed to him by the goddess. He thus interpreted the 
phrase eiboxa (pcvTa, as the necessary condition which permits Parmenides to 
travel to the goddess.®® 

In addition, it is possible to read elboza (pcvza (note the singular) 
together with Ov^oc; of the first line, and to construe it altogether as "the 
personal desire to know". This idea immediately brings to mind Pindar's 
statement that he speaks to those who are prudent {(pcovdevza ovvezoiaLv) 
without necessarily implying religious initiation or colour.®^ If this view is 
correct, then Parmenides is in the begging of his poem addressing those who 
are interested, like him, in acquiring knowledge. This in turn implies that he 
does not wish to deliver his message to a particular clique but to anyone who 
is willing to pay heed to his account. 

It is certainly true that Pythagoreanism combined logic with religion, ®2 
and that mysticism in general promised to unite the human with the divine.®® 


Parmenides is perhaps addressing a larger group and not only the chosen few. In a 
similar vein. Gallop maintained that the unveiling of the Sun maiden strikes an 
apocalyptic tone (1984, p. 6). However, the unveiling of female figure in Greek 
literature may also be a gesture of faith and trust. At any event, the goddess does not 
claim to disclose a truth which is withheld from public view, but only the truth 
which has persistently escaped the attention of mortals. Contra this reading, cf. Taran 
(1965, ad Bl), and specifically against Bowra, see Cosgrove (2001, p. 88 ff.). For 
parallels of elbozec; in the sense of conoscente, cf. Eur. Rh. 973: oefivoc; zoic; elddoLV 
dedc;; Arist. Nub. 1241; and Alexis, fr. 26: zoIq yap opdcoc; elbooLV zd deia. 

Mansfeld, for instance, maintained that Parmenides already possesses knowledge 
when he visits the realm of the goddess (1964, p. 223). On the other hand Furley 
contended that Parmenides cannot be a man who knows prior to his encounter with 
the goddess (1973, p. 3). This view is attractive, especially when considering that to 
assume the opposite for Parmenides underrates the importance of her revelation. 

80 Cf. Coxon (1986, p. 159). 

81 Cf. Find. 01. 2.85. 

82 For scholars who treat this as evidence for Parmenides' Pythagoric perspective, see 
Cornford (1952, pp. 110, 117; and 1939, p. 29), Reinhardt (1916, p. 255), Miller (1968, 
p. 68), and Gomperz (1969, p. 167). Coxon's view on the issue is obscure, for while he 
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However, if we turn to the poem of Parmenides for signs of these two 
elements of mysticism, we find nothing which can seriously vouchsafe such a 
reading. Parmenides apparently describes the coexistence of the divine with 
the human, but he never unites the two in his poem. In addition, he does not 
display in the surviving fragments the explicit intention to teach on 
morality.®'^ Interestingly enough, a moral aspect of Parmenides' account was 
also unknown to the ancient commentators. The truth is that Parmenides' 


remarks that the poem refers to the intellectual contemplation of reality, he later 
maintains that Parmenides presents himself in the proem as a Pythagorean 
philosopher (1986, p. 17 and p. 232 respectively). For recent scholarly objections to 
this reading on grounds that Parmenides' logic is incompatible with mysticism, see 
Mourelatos (2008, p. 44), who remarks that "mystery" is exactly what the goddess 
purports to dispel, and Hermann (2004, p. 122). To this we may add Vlastos, who 
although he understands Parmenides' authority claims as a blend of mysticism and 
logic, he nonetheless draws attention to the fact that the goddess does not say 
"believe" but "judge" (1946, pp. 75-6). 

Frankel was the major representative of this view, and proposed that Parmenides 
experienced in his ecstatic inspiration a unio mystica with the kov (1975, pp. 366-7). 
The same view is taken by Verdenius (1942, p. 11) and Henn (2003, p. 33), according 
to whom Parmenides' moral teaching rests upon the belief that one should try to 
unite with the way in which things truly are. It is not exactly clear, however, how 
one can possibly unite himself with the abstract concept of the eov. Taran objected 
that Parmenides' logical deduction in B8 start from existence, and that for this reason 
he is not concerned with defining what can qualify as a divine One (1965, p. 97). 
Against Frankel's interpretation, see also Mansfeld (1964, pp. 252-9). The major point 
in which Mansfeld disagrees with Frankel is that Parmenides follows a progressive 
logical process in his poem. 

^ It is not therefore safe to assume together with Miller that much of the theoretical 
framework of the "salvation of the soul" is attested in Parmenides' verses (1968, p. 
68). In a similar fashion, Vlastos maintained that Parmenides wishes to correct the 
trusting of empirical knowledge by offering a deliverance from it (1946, p. 76). What 
Parmenides says, however, through the mouth of the goddess is that empirical 
knowledge should be dismissed as unreliable and not that it is a moral obligation to 
avoid it. Mourelatos is therefore right when he concludes that Parmenides' poem 
lacks a message of salvation, and that he deliberately avoids the use of divine 
epithets for the eov (2008, pp. 44-5). Interestingly enough, Cornford and Diels, who 
also supported in their examinations the Pythagorean perspective of Parmenides, 
also observe the fact that there are simply no implications of religious faith in 
Parmenides' poem (cf. 1939, p. 28; and 2009, p. 21, respectively). Diels also points out 
that in Parmenides we do not find the same type of rationality as the one we 
encounter in the mystic. 
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poem does not disclose a method with which one can deliver his mortal soul. 
Quite on the contrary, the knowledge which the poem conveys pertains to a 
transcendental reality, which is detached from everyday experience. 

In addition, this truth is deprived of a practical aspect, whereas the 
knowledge of the shaman or of the mystic is not. The shaman was believed to 
have at his disposal a stock of techniques with which he practiced sorcery, 
whereas the /uiuTTjc was expected to comply with the knowledge which was 
revealed to him in the sect. This implied that he had to act in his everyday life 
according to specific rules of morality, which were the application of this 
truth. In these cases, higher knowledge functioned as a life directive, which 
regulated the behaviour of a person or of a community. Parmenides on the 
other hand never proceeds to define a set of moral imperatives based upon 
the logical conclusions which he reaches in fragment B8. It is also highly 
unlikely that in Parmenides we witness a union between the divine and the 
human. As argued in the previous section, there is no decisive evidence that 
Parmenides believed in this kind of participation in the divine {[lede^Lc;) or in 
the oiiOLcoaiQ deco, as Platonic philosophy later termed it, which was 
nonetheless central in the purely religious drama of the shaman or of the 
cults.*® 

The aim of Parmenides' account is to affirm what exists, namely the 
kov, under specific conditions and in a particular form. Parmenides 
discovered the kov behind the veil of visual and mundane appearances which 
men commonly mistake for true (xh boKOovza). This element is crucial, 
because religion is not concerned with the reliability of semblances or with 

Cf. e.g. PI. Theat. 176b; and Plot. Enneades 1.2, for the assimilation to the divine as a 
purely intellectual activity. According to Plato, furthermore, one should seek to 
assimilate oneself to the divine jj-eza (ppovfjoeax;, because the divine is necessarily 
just and wise. For Plotinus on the other hand, one the assimilation to the divine is 
important, because ipvxkj kyyvTkpo) ocopazog xai ovyyeveozepov. The reason for this 
is that the assimilation to the divine takes the form of a napabeiypa {ibid. 1.6). For 
Platos' understanding of love as assimilation to the divine, see also Phdr. 252c-253c. 
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the way in which the human mind should response to observable experience. 
Parmenides on the other hand is interested in the application of man's mental 
ability (vdo<;) to apprehend reality and to decide the truthfulness of available 
data {KpiaiCj. It is also important to note that all our evidence that 
Parmenides' authority claims are religious is located in the proem. It would 
be unwise, however, to direct our attention, when discussing the nature of 
these authority claims, to a specific part of the poem, because we risk taking a 
restricted standpoint. The understanding thus of Parmenides' authority as 
Pythagorean is not safe, because it also fails to provide a complete overview 
of his authority claims in all parts of his poem. 
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Felix qui potuit rerum 
conoscere causas 
Verg. Georg. 2.490 


Chapter V: Empedocles 

Empedocles is undoubtedly the most colourful case of all the thinkers 
under examination. His surviving fragments reveal a diverse personality: a 
cosmologist, a poet, a physician, a religious teacher, even perhaps a magician, 
or a mere charlatan. Modern scholars have interpreted Empedocles' authority 
claims as a complex combination of these experts. ^ It is for this reason crucial 
to examine these shades of his expertise, and to attempt to explain them in 
cormection with Empedocles' chief concern. 

1. The unity of Empedocles' thought and his two poems 

According to the ancient tradition, Empedocles wrote two poems: one 
was entitled Flepi 0va£OJ<; and the other Kadappoi. The first was in line with 
the investigation of the formulation of the cosmos, while the second was a 
somewhat more religiously-felt take on the same topic. Quite naturally, this 
apparent dichotomy in Empedocles' thought has aroused much scholarly 
dispute. 

The first attempts to explain this inconsistency were made by Diels and 
Wilamowitz, who held the very obvious, at least in a certain respect, view that 
Empedocles during a later stage of his life was spiritually converted to 
Pythagoreanism, and that this sealed decisively the character of his second 


^ Cf. Guthrie (1965, p. 123); Lloyd (1970, p. 137); and Vernant (1983, p. 85). According 
to Vernant, furthermore, Empedocles' view of himself as a delog avqp arose from his 
conviction that he could at the same time be a diviner, a poet, a doctor and a leader 
of men. Yet it seems unlikely that Empedocles would have considered himself to be 
all these figures of authority at the same time. 
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poem, the Katharmoi? It is certainly true that the two poems of Empedocles 
strike a different note. However, it is unwise to read this characteristic as a 
substantial piece of evidence about the real life of Empedocles. Quite on the 
contrary, it seems that there is nothing in the Katharmoi which encourages the 
view that it was a work of a more mature age. Such an understanding is based 
mainly on the modern assumption that "philosophy" comes first, while 
theology is bound to follow.^ 

At any event, the existence of two separate poems was never seriously 
questioned before the publication of C. Osborne's insightful article, which 
was received with much enthusiasm in modern scholarship, and which now 
holds a lead in the interpretation of Empedocles.^ The case which Osborne 
makes is a plausible one. She argues that we actually know one fixed title 
(Katharmoi) and the more general title Peri Physeos, which was uncritically 
ascribed to nearly every early thinker. In addition, whenever ancient scholars 
quote from Empedocles, they do not mention the title of the poem, from 
which they quote. According to Osborne, this suggests that they knew only 
one poem of Empedocles, since they do not explicitly acknowledge two 
separate poems of Empedocles. However, this is not exactly true, since 


2 Cf. Wilamowitz (1935, pp. 626-661); Diels (1898, p. 413); but also Bidez (1894, pp. 
159-174). Hussey reasonably objected, however, that there is no independent 
evidence which compels us to accept such a conversion (1972, p. 69). On the 
conceptual unity of the two poems, cf. Bignone (1963, p. 122); Verdenius (1948, pp. 
10-14); Long (1949,142-158); Cornford (1952, pp. 121-124); Schwabl (1957, pp. 278-89); 
Barnes (1967, pp. 18-23); and Zuntz (1971, p. 269). Jaeger thus described Empedocles 
as a "philosophical centaur" (1946-7, p. 295). For scholarly views on the 
incompatibility of the two poems, cf. Zeller (1905, pp. 802-837); Adam (1908, p. 253); 
Dodds (1951, p. 146); Vlastos (1952, pp. 119-123) and again in (1995, p. 4); Long (1966, 
p. 275); Rohde (1987, pp. 379 and 382 f.); and Jaeger (1967, p. 133). 

3 For a constructive criticism of Diels' and Wilamowitz' interpretation, cf. Kranz 
(1935, p. Ill ff.); Kahn (1972, p. 5), but also Millerd, who rejects this interpretation 
because it lacks conclusive evidence (1980, p. 89). She reasonably argues that the 
different temper which Empedocles displays in his fragments does not necessarily 
imply a big lapse in the time of the composition of these two poems (p. 89). 

* Cf. Osborne (1987). 
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Diogenes Laertius clearly mentions two different poems of Empedocles. In his 
work he refers once to Empedocles' Flepi <I>voe(jjg, while when he introduces 
fragment B112 he says: [Epn£6oKAfi(;] evapxopevoQ tcov KadappcovA 

Some scholars have argued that the word Kadappoi may also refer to a 
set of purifying techniques, which the ancient scholars mistook for a title. This 
impression is further reinforced by the fact that Hippolytus obviously 
confused the two, when he wrote that Toix; EpnedoxAeovg AavOdvecg 
bibaoKcov xadappovgA This passage from Hippolytus suggests that he is here 
using Kadappoi as an alternative for boy para, and that for this reason he does 
not refer to the title of Empedocles' poem. However, Hippolytus' testimony 
carmot seriously undermine the case that Kadappoi was a poem composed by 
Empedocles, since it is only natural for a title of a work to reflect its actual 
content. In addition, Simplicius refers to the first and to the second book of 
riepi (PvoecogA His mention of the particular title of the poem, from which he 
is quoting, is perhaps implying his attempt to be precise on his sources. If he 
knew of only one poem of Empedocles, then this distinction would be 
pleonastic, yet, of course, possible. 

Osborne reasonably points out that the title Kadappoi is more original 
and, consequently, a more plausible title than the standard and generally 
unreliable title Flepi <t>vo£cog. In her view, moreover, this observation 
validates the single-work hypothesis, which she proposes. However, the 
originality of the title does not necessarily rule out completely the possibility 
that Empedocles composed two poems, and it cannot offer conclusive 

5 Cf. VIII.60 and 62. We may also add here Aristotle's testimony, who refers to 
Empedocles' Ta Ovolkoc. It goes without saying, of course, that Aristotle may 
perhaps refer to the cosmology of Empedocles and not to a particular poem {Meteor. 
381b31). And Theon, although he is a minor authority, makes an explicit mention of 
Empedocles' Kadappoi {de utilit. mathim., 104.1). 

6 Cf. Hippol. Ref. Haer. V11.29. 

^ Cf. Simpl. Phys. 157.25; and 381.29 respectively. Cf. also, Plut. Adv. Colot. HIE; Aet. 
I 30.1: ypd(p£L be omcog ev xco npcoTco tcov Ovolkcov. 
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evidence for the number of Empedocles' works, even less so when taken 
alone. If we accept KaGapfioi as a valid title for Empedocles' one poem, then 
his discussion of cosmology in a work which has this title becomes 
problematic. For instance, how is it possible to fit fragment B17, in which 
Empedocles exposes his cosmological doctrine, into a work which has the title 
Kadappo'il This title makes more sense, however, if we accept it as a title for 
Empedocles' second poem, the content of which it more successfully 
describes. 

S. Trepanier has suggested that these two titles perhaps refer to 
different thematic sections of Empedocles' poem.® If we accept Trepanier's 
view, then we do not completely discard the ancient testimonies, while at the 
same time the single-work hypothesis remains intact. J. Mansfeld has 
reasonably objected, however, that alternative titles of the same work were 
normally distinguished with 7] and not with xai, as in the case of Empedocles' 
poems. According to Mansfeld, if this was really the case with Empedocles, 
then all references made to his poem would take the form Kadappoi f] Tlepi 
Ovoeax; (in which case the first title is the specialised and the second the more 
general) but not Kadappoi xai Tlepi Ovoeax;, as our sources clearly say.® 

Trepanier also proposes in his analysis the long title Kadappoi xai 
Tlepi (Tovaecoc, for Empedocles' poem, as in the case of Hesiod's ’'Epya xai 
'TTpepatT^ However, this view is not safe, mainly because in Hesiod's work 
the two words, which are separated by the xai, obviously refer to two 
different aspects of the same thematic whole. If this was the case with 
Empedocles, then we would have at least one standard title {Peri Physeos) and 
an alternative title (Katharmoi), which singles out a specific part of the poem. 


® Cf. Trepanier (2003, p. 29). He further adds in his analysis that in this case these two 
titles functioned as terms which indicated a specific section of Empedocles' poem. 

9 Cf. Mansfeld (2005, p. 343). 

10 Cf. Trepanier, ibid. 
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while in fact there is no obvious reason for this.” It then becomes apparent 
that we are here dealing with the titles of two different works and not with 
alternative titles of the same work. 

In addition, according to Osborne's interpretation, we should trust the 
testimony of Plutarch, who, when he quotes fragment B115, says that £v apxtj 
TTjg (pLAooocpLag npoavacpojvfjaagA^ If we trust Plutarch's words, then we also 
have to place fragment B115 in the begirming of Empedocles' poem and, 
consequently, at the heart of his cosmology.” In fhis way, however, we are 
bound to view Empedocles' cosmology as a religious construct and 
Empedocles himself as a religious teacher. It is for this reason important to 
address the issue, whether Empedocles was primarily concerned with 
religious matters in his account or whether he was mainly interested in 
cosmological investigation. This is not by all means an easy question, since 
the surviving fragments clearly show that both aspects were considered 
equally important by Empedocles. 

It is important to clarify, however, the meaning which (pLAoaocpia has 
for Plutarch, before taking his testimony about Empedocles' poem at its face 
value. Trepanier followed van der Ben and identified it with the "physical 
lore".” It is difficult, however, to lend our support to the view that the 
meaning which (piAococpia has for Plutarch coincides with our modern 
understanding of the term, even less so with Empedocles', if of course he was 

” Mansfeld objected that this cannot qualify as a long title for a poem, because these 
words are names (2005, p. 343). 

” Cf. Plutarch. De exit 607C. Cf. also, Osborne, ibid., followed by Inwood in 
undermining the reliability of Diogenes Laertius' testimony in favour of Plutarch 
(2001, p. 14). 

” Van der Ben's view anticipates Osborne's take on the same issue. However, Van 
der Ben places B115 in the beginning of Empedocles' cosmological poem (1975, p. 
25). It does seem unlikely that B115, which presents to the audience the doctrine of 
the daipojv would have been discussed prior to Empedocles' cosmology, since it 
presupposes his cosmological doctrine. Osborne was later followed by Trepanier 
(2003, p. 45), and Inwood (2001, p. 18). 

” Cf. Trepanier (2003, p. 12), and van der Ben (1975, p. 13). 
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aware of such a discipline. In a similar vein, Mansfeld objected to the 
reliability of Plutarch's testimony, on grounds that (pLAooocpia has for Plutarch 
a strong moral sense, which would be unwise to impose on Empedocles' 
thought.^^ 

Modern scholars, who place fragment B115 in the beginning of 
Empedocles' poem, do so in order to defend the unity of his thought. In their 
view, this seems to be the only plausible way in which the apparent 
inconsistency of that Empedocles composed two quite different poems can be 
put to rights. Trepanier, for example, maintained that it is actually more 
important to establish a unity in Empedocles' thought than it is to answer the 
question about the actual title or number of Empedocles' poems. However, 
the unity of Empedocles' thought can survive otherwise and it is not 
compelling to assume a necessary relationship between the unity of his 
thought and the existence of a single poem. 

If our mind reads a conflict between religion and cosmology, and for 
this reason it finds it hard to perceive of a cosmological religion or of a 
religious cosmology, then Empedocles is not to blame. As P. Kingsley put it, 
"the contradiction is in ourselves, not in Empedocles".^® It is only natural to 
expect different works which were composed by the same author to 
conspicuously share some common features, at least in some crucial respects. 
In other words, the unity of Empedocles' thought can only account for that he 
was not (perhaps) a schizophrenic, but it carmot be safely used, especially 
when taken alone, as evidence that he composed a single poem. 

The modern mind naturally finds it hard to accept a unity between 

15 Cf. Mansfeld (2005, p. 344). 

1® According to Trepanier the majority of Empedocles' fragments, excluding B115, 
form a consistent whole (2003, p. 11). McKirahan points out that the single-work 
hypothesis reconciles the contradiction between Empedocles' "scientific thought" 
and his religious ideas (1994, p. 257). See also, Inwood (2001, p. 18). 

1^ Cf. Trepanier (2003, p. 29). 

1® Cf. Kingsley (1995, p. 231). 
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cosmology and religious thought, such as the one manifested in Empedocles' 
fragments, and for this reason it frequently regards it as a problem, which has 
to be resolved. The number of the works written by an author, however, plays 
no significant role when it comes to deciding about the nature of his authority 
claims. Regardless of whether Empedocles composed only one poem, in 
which he intentionally blended religious reflection with cosmology, or of 
whether he composed two poems, one for his cosmology and one for his 
religious insights, the truth still remains that these two aspects of his thought 
are inseparable and that they provide information about the conceptual 
scheme of Empedocles' doctrines. It is not therefore surprising nor should it 
cause bafflement, that in the verses of Empedocles we come across such an 
ambivalent characteristic. At any event, the fragments of Empedocles provide 
two clues, which contradict the single-work hypothesis, to the examination of 
which we shall now turn. 

To begin with, M.R. Wright in her response to Osborne pointed out 
that in fragment B6 Empedocles says piCcoiiocTa npcoTOV axove. According to 
her analysis, npcvTOV here indicates the beginning of a new exposition, which 
Empedocles explicitly associates with the pLCcopaza, i.e. with his cosmological 
doctrine.It is possible to add to Wright's observation that fragment B112 
also has an introductory tone, but it addresses completely different matters 
from fragment B6. The existence of two different introductory fragments in 
Empedocles, which nonetheless discuss a different topic, make it hard to 
accept that they both belong to the beginning of the same poem. 

Secondly, in the surviving fragments of Empedocles we have a direct 
mention of at least two different addressees. In fragment B1 Empedocles 


Cf. Wright (2006, p. 209). On the introductory tone of B6, see also Mansfeld (1995, 
p. 227). Mansfeld used this in his analysis as evidence for that the first cosmologists 
employed in their works "intentional obscurity", with which they created an 
atmosphere of suspension to their audience. 
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explicitly refers by name to his student Pausanias, while in fragment B112 he 
addresses his fellow-citizens of Acragas. In addition, it is possible to discern a 
shift in the nature of the voice of authority which Empedocles uses. In the 
fragments which are normally allocated in the Peri Physeos he generally 
adopts a didactic posture, especially when he patiently repeats his message to 
his student till he finally grasps it. In the fragments which perhaps belong to 
the Katharmoi, however, he speaks with an agonising cry about the 
unrighteous and terribly wrong behaviour which men display in religious 
matters.2° In the fragments in which Empedocles expounds his cosmology, 
moreover, he resorts to the instructing voice of Hesiod, but when he discusses 
questions of faith and morality his voice becomes firm and somewhat more 
enthusiastic and arresting. This change in Empedocles' tone of voice is far too 
conspicuous to be disregarded. 

It then becomes apparent that Empedocles adopts two different modes 
of self-presentation in his fragments, one of which is more or less traditional, 
while the other introduces an area of concern which was never before 
pursued with such perseverance. Although Xenophanes also phrased 
concerns about religious matters, Empedocles is nonetheless the first thinker 
under examination for whom religious teaching is a complementary aspect of 
cosmology. At the same time, however, in order for one to understand either 
which poem, he does not have to know the other. Empedocles' belief, for 
example, that it is wrong to consume meat is based on his cosmology, but it is 
not required that one knows his cosmology in detail in order to understand 
this view. Empedocles' poems are not wholly unintelligent, that is, when read 
independently from one another. 

It seems that Empedocles is very clear about the purpose of his 
teaching. He tells Pausanias not only to "pay heed", to "know", like Hesiod 


20 Cf. frs. B124, B136, B137, and B141. 
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tells Perses, but also to "enhance his understanding", to “reflect upon the 
evidence which he provides", and to "inspect his account with studious care". 
When Empedocles appeals with his account to the intelligence of his 
audience, he does not introduce an element which is wholly new, since 
Hesiod speaks to Perses in a similar fashion, In other words, Empedocles' 
statement that his audience will benefit from his truth is to some extent 
traditional, especially for an individual who wishes to take up the role of the 
instructor in his presentation. The fact, however, that Empedocles wants 
Pausanias to think critically and to apprehend the cosmic reality suggests that 
Empedocles is actually appropriating the traditional voice of authority of the 
bibaoKaAoQ to new cosmological ends. 

It carmot be a matter of mere coincidence that such addresses are 
present only in the poem which deals with the question of the origin and 
constitution of the cosmos. This in turn implies that Empedocles considered 
cosmology a theoretical activity, which required intelligence and rationality. 
This is also indicated by that whenever Empedocles refers to the persuasive 
value of his cosmological account, he claims that it affects the (ppfiv or the 
npan'ibec; of Pausanias. In the Katharmoi on the other hand Empedocles 
associates ignorance with personal misery. It is for this reason, moreover, that 
he refers to those who disregard his truth as beiAol, i.e. wretched mortals.^^ jf 
our view that the cosmology of Empedocles is closely related with his moral 
teaching is correct, then in him we encounter for the first time cosmology as 
an ars vivendi, namely as a personal orientation in life. 

In addition, in fragment BllO, which was perhaps at the end of 

21 Cf., for example, its explicit expression in Op. 218: uadd>v be xe vpmoc; eyvco. 

22 Cf. B124: d) beiAdv dvrjTcov yevoQ, co bvodvoApov, tolcov ex x'eplbcov ex xe 
oxovaxcbv eyeveode, B132: oApioc;, 6 q delcov npanlbcov exxpoaxo nAovxovJ beiAdc; 6', 
COL 0X0x6 eooa decov nepi bo^a peprjAev, but also B141. In his cosmological poem, 
however, Empedocles uses the epithet vpmoc;, cf. Bll. In the Kadappol it is used 
once of the mindless attitude of ocpdCeLV enevxopevoc;, in which case, according to 
Empedocles, the father slaughters without realising it his own son (cf. B137). 
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Empedocles' cosmological poem, the status of ignorance goes hand in hand 
with personal misery. Empedocles says that in case Pausanias prefers to 
investigate questions other than those with which Empedocles is concerned, 
then jj-vpia beiAa nkAovzai, a t' apfiAvvovai pepipvaQ. It then becomes 
apparent that already in the cosmological poem Empedocles is beginning to 
pave the way for his Katharmoi, since it is in the latter that the belief that 
ignorance brings about personal misery is discussed in detail. In the 
Katharmoi, that is, knowledge is repeatedly associated with the good lot which 
follows one's right choice of appropriate behaviour. 

The fragments from the Katharmoi are less argumentative and less 
expository than his cosmological fragments. Empedocles deals with the 
question of human morality as a set of codes, with which one has to comply, 
provided of course that he wishes to lead a happy life. Empedocles is also 
very specific about the moral guidelines which he gives to his audience. When 
he discusses moral questions his tone is straightforward and dismissive, but 
also sincere, personal, and drenched in spiritual agony. Yet he identifies 
correct moral behaviour with a specific kind of scientia, as his reference to the 
example of the wise man in fragment B129 further indicates.^^ For this reason 
his moral views and his cosmological doctrine formed an inseparable unity of 
his thought, which he nonetheless presented in two different poems. 

2. Pythagorean secrecy in Empedocles 

The two poems of Empedocles display a striking difference. The 
cosmological poem has only one addressee and it occasionally applies a tone 

There is no compelling reason to identify the odcpog mentioned in this fragment 
with Pythagoras, since Empedocles obviously makes a general statement. If we 
accept that Empedocles refers to Pythagoras here, then in this way we recycle 
Plutarch's view, who quotes this fragment in his Vita Pythagorea. The title of this 
work clearly suggests why Plutarch found it appropriate to take Empedocles to refer 
to Pythagoras in B129. 
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of secrecy in the exposition. The religious Katharmoi on the other hand/^ 
which one would expect to be veiled in secrecy because of its religious topic, 
is, as W.K. Guthrie put it, "almost shouted from the rooftops".It is 
important to examine the element of secrecy which Empedocles often uses in 
his poems, because it has been sometimes interpreted as evidence that he laid 
in his account a claim to the authority of the mystic. 

Modern scholars generally accept the influence which Pythagoreanism 
and Orphism had on Empedocles' thought, and the evidence from his 
surviving fragments further encourage this impression. These mystical cults 
were active in the area of Magna Graecia, and for this reason it is very likely 
that Empedocles of Agrigentum had some knowledge of the general content of 
their teaching.^'^ However, it is impossible that he knew their doctrines in 
detail, since one of the basic characteristics of mysticism is to keep the truth of 
the sect in secrecy and away from public view. 

The basic principles of a mystical sect were withheld from the public 
and they were presented only within the circle of the sect itself. This was not a 
superficial characteristic, because it defined the very essence of being a 
[ivoTrjc;. This is also why hardly any direct evidence for the knowledge which 
was presented in these cults has survived. It seems that the rule of secrecy 
was applied consistently by the members of the cult and it closed all doors to 


24 The word KadapiioL generally refers to a set of rituals which remove moral 
defilement. Cf. Aesch. Ch. 966-8 {KadappoioLV aadv eAaTrjpLOLc;)-, Eum. 276-8; Soph. 
0799-101, and 1227-30. 

25Cf. Guthrie (1965, p. 137). Guthrie maintained that in the Pythagoric tradition the 
mathematical finding were more jealously kept secret than other doctrines such as 
that of transmigration. In his view, this might also have been the case with 
Empedocles. However, nothing from the Pythagorean dogmas survives in direct 
quotation, while in the case of Empedocles we have direct quotations from both his 
cosmological as well as from his religious poem. 

26 Eor Acragas as the house of eschatological doctrines {Oepoecpovac; edoc;), cf. Find. 
Pyth. 12. 
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the public.^^ This knowledge was disclosed only to the selective members of 
the cult. Empedocles on the other hand never attempts to keep his cosmology 
or his moral views away from the public. Quite on the contrary, in fragment 
B112 he describes the way with which he was received by a crowd of people, 
who gathered everywhere he went in order to hear a word of wisdom from 
his mouth. 

TOLOLV tdp't dvLKmpaLegdaTeaTriAeOdovTa, 

dv6QdaLvf]6£yuvaL^L, agpiCopacoLb' dp' enovTaL 

pUQLOL£^£Q£OVT£(;, ... 

It seems difficult to accept that these words come from an individual, 
who was fully devoted to mysticism, since it is highly unlikely that a teacher 
from an Orphic or Pythagorean sect would take such great satisfaction in his 
popularity. The way in which Empedocles presents himself in fragment B112 
shows that his teachings were not only available to the public but that they 
were also rather popular. Popularity and publicity are two characteristics that 
certainly do not go hand in hand with the tradition of Pythagoreanism or of 
Orphism. Their teachings were disseminated through oral presentation and 
they did not address a large audience of listeners but a small and limited 
audience of believers. 

Trepanier viewed fragment B112 as a public speech, which is 
nonetheless actually addressed to Pausanias, and through him to every 
potential follower.^® According to his interpretation, Empedocles addresses 
the Acragantines, only because he uses them as an example which the 
"austere or puritanically minded" listener should avoid.However, in the 


According to Diogenes Laertius Empedocles broke with the publication of his 
poem the rule of Pythagorean secrecy {Vit. VIII.55). 

There is one reference in the ancient tradition according to which a bard named 
Cleomenes recited Empedocles' Kadapfioi at the Olympic games, cf. Athaeneus, 
620D. Eor Empedocles as a poet in an oral society, see Hershbell (1968). 

2'^ Cf. Trepanier (2003, p. 104-5). 
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fragments normally assigned to the Katharmoi Empedocles often refers to 
mankind in general and not to a specific addressee, while his criticism about 
impious behaviour is explicitly directed to them.^^ At any event, there is 
nothing in fragment B112 which suggests that its presentation would cause 
"righteous anger" to a conservative audience, as Trepanier claims. It seems 
more natural that Empedocles' prohibition of sacrificing animals would shock 
such an audience.In addition, it seems highly unlikely that Empedocles' 
boastful presenfation of himself in fragmenf B112 would successfully appeal 
to a solemnly conservative mind. 

In addition, P. Kingsley and Trepanier maintained that it is possible to 
read a deliberately enigmatic style in Empedocles' fragments, which 
guaranteed that not everyone could obtain access to his account. They thus 
propose a different explanation of the statement which Empedocles makes in 
fragment B112. They argue that Empedocles prima facie addresses a larger 
audience, while in fact he intimates his knowledge only to those who are 
capable of understanding it. He does not therefore really expecf fo be followed 
by the many but only by the chosen few. 

However, enigmatic expression does not occur with regularity in 
Empedocles' fragments and it is not a general characteristic of his style. Had it 
been so significant for Empedocles in the way in which he wished to make an 
authority claim, then one would normally expect it to be more native to his 
language and thought. The example of Heraclitus shows us how an 
individual would deliberately treat human language, if he chose to exploit 
linguistic ambiguity. Quite on the contrary, Empedocles frequently speaks to 
his audience in a straightforward maimer and he often repeats and explains 


Cf. esp., B124: d) deiAdv dvriTcov yevog. For other fragments which address directly 
a large audience, see B114, B136, and B141. 

31 According to Phaborinus, Empedocles sacrificed an effigy of an ox made ex 
peALTOQ xai aAcpizcov, cf. fr. 3 FHG. 
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his message. This is a very clear way of presenting truth, which does not 
conceal knowledge. 

At the same time, however, it is possible to trace a spirit of secrecy in 
the way in which Empedocles communicates his message. In fragment Bill 
Empedocles tells Pausanias that ^ovvcoi aoi eycv xpaveco zade navza. 
Kingsley argues that Empedocles with this phrase draws from the tradition of 
transmitting knowledge from the spiritual "father" to the spiritual "son". In 
his examination Kingsley adduces parallels from the Greco-Egyptian 
mysticism and he compares Empedocles' fragment Bill with an excerpt from 
Sophocles.32 It is possible to find, however, a less remote parallel for this 
fragment of Empedocles. Hesiod in his Opera et dies discloses in the same way 
knowledge to an individual, whom he singles out. It is therefore reasonable to 
view the claim which Empedocles makes in fragment Bill in connection with 
the epic tradition of instruction rather than with the mystic tradition of 
secrecy. In this way, moreover, Empedocles may be perhaps underlining his 
status as a teacher. 

In fragment B5, Empedocles advises his student Pausanias to ozeydaaL 
his teachings (ppevdg eAAonog elaco. Trepanier and Kingsley interpret this 
fragment in cormection with fragment BllO, in which Empedocles asks 
Pausanias to inspect his account with studious care (xadappoLV enonzevopg 
peAezrjLaLv). According to their interpretations, enonzevopg of fragment BllO 
encourages the view that Empedocles refers in fragment B6 to secrecy. This is 
so, because they view enonzevopg as evidence that Empedocles implies in 
fragment BllO the three successive stages of mystical initiation, namely 
xadappog, napabootg, and enonzeiaP 

To begin with, if we choose to read in fragment B5 an element of 

Cf. OC 1522-32 and Kingsley (1995, p. 221), followed by Trepanier (2003, p. 19), 
who also read in Empedocles a Pythagorean tendency. 

33Cf. Kingsley (1995, pp. 230-1). 
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secrecy, then we have to also accept the testimony of Plutarch. When Plutarch 
quotes this fragment he comments that Empedocles is tcv Tlavaavia 
rivdayopLKcdg napaivelv za boypaza?'^ According to Plutarch, moreover, the 
adjective eAAotloc,, which Empedocles uses elsewhere in order to describe the 
silence of fish, is a yepag exspvOiag.^^ However, it is possible to understand 
this fragment differently. Empedocles' use of "mute" for the description of the 
way in which he expects Pausanias to receive his teaching can either mean 
"you should not share with others what I have just told you" or it can mean 
"keep this words in your mind", i.e. "take a while to consider the truth of my 
account". Empedocles, that is, might be perhaps exhorting Pausanias to be 
"silent" in the sense that he urges him to reflect upon the account which 
Empedocles has just presented to him. 

In addition, it is not compelling to construe azeydoat as "to completely 
exclude from the public view", as the interpretations of Kingsley and 
Trepanier accept, since it may also mean "to protect" or "to harbour". The 
Greek word, for example, for "roof" is azeyt] and for "cover" is azeyaapa. 
These words do not so much evoke the sense of "to keep away from" but of 
"to protect". In fact, when Empedocles wants to express the sense of "to hide" 
he uses the compound form dnoazeydCsiv and not azeydCsiV-^^ This reading 
of fragment B5 is further encouraged, furthermore, by that Empedocles refers 
to (ppfjv, which clearly implies intelligence.It therefore seems safe to accept 
that Empedocles has in mind in fragment B6 not the last stage of mystical 
initiation, as Kingsley and Trepanier have proposed, but the last stage of 


Cf. Vlui.Symp.Probl. 728E. 

35 Cf. Suda, sub voc, and B117.4. 

35Cf. B42, in which Empedocles says that the light of the Sun is concealed 
{dneozeyaoev) by the light of the Moon. The adjective ozeyavoc;, furthermore, is 
associated with the idea of firmness and stability, and as such it is a synonym for 
epnedoc;, cf., e.g., Alcm. fr. 1^8.11:ozeyav6no6ac;. 

33Cf., B17.23 {(ppevac; av^ei); B23.il {pp o' dndzr] cppeva KaLvvzco)-, B114.4 {dvoCpAoc; 
eni (ppeva niozioc; oppp), and B133.5 {netdovc; dpa^tzoc; eic; (ppeva ninzeC). 
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instruction, during which the teacher asks his student to reflect upon the 
newly acquired knowledge. 

As noted already, Trepanier and Kingsley argue in their analyses that 
the phrase Kadap-qoLV enomevapQ peAsTpoLV in fragment BllO implies the 
stages of Orphic-Pythagorean initiation.^s It is unwise to completely disregard 
the mystical touch which knowledge has for Empedocles in this fragment. It 
seems that for him the acquisition of knowledge was a profound and pious 
undertaking in its own right. At the same time, however, it is difficult to also 
accept that this aspect of his thought constituted the core of his authority 
claims and that it defined the very nature of his expertise. 

The verb enoTCTevco can refer to the last stage of mystic initiation, at 
which the initiate is spiritually transformed by the mystical knowledge and 
doctrines, which he has learned in the cult. However, it does not refer 
exclusively to this. It is also attested with the sense "to overlook",^^ whence it 
also acquired the sense "to supervise" and "to protect".The adjective 
KadapoQ obviously has strong religious associations. It is possible, however, 
to understand xadapoQ in a different way. Empedocles may be using it here 
in the sense of "clear mind", i.e. a mind which is free of preoccupations. In 
this way he asks his audience to grasp the truth of his account free of their 
personal convictions and free of fhe widely accepted views which they 


3® Cf. Trepanier (2003, p. 19). 

3'^ Cf., e.g., Horn. 7x140; Hes. Op. 76; Aesch. Ag. 1579 {deoix; ixvcodev yrjc; enouzeveLV 
axp)', Ch.l {enoTiTevcov xpaTi])-, Ch. 489 {enonzevoaL paxpv)- Cf. also its metaphorical 
use of "1 am in ec-stasis" in Arist. Ran. 745-6. 

'‘3 In this case it is generally used of a god: cf. Aesch. Ag. 1269-71 
{AnoAAcov.. .enoTCTevoac; epe)-, Eum. 224 {TlaAAac; xcovb' enonzevoeL ded)-, Ch. 1063-4 
{evzvxoLTjc;, xai cr’ enonzevcov npocppcov dedc; (pvAdoooi KaipioLOL ovpcpopaic;). See 
also, PI. Leg.951d {zcov nepivopovc; enonzevovzcov). It is also used of the Sun, who 
"overlooks" and "supervises" (enonzevcov) human actions: Aesch. Ch. 985, and Find. 
01.8.11; Aesch. Ch. 584; and Bacchyl. Ep. 1.3. 
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consider true although they are mistakend^ Empedocles uses the adjective 
KadapoQ again in fragment B3, which opens the exposition of his cosmology. 
From what follows in this fragment it is possible to construe xadapog as 
"clear from misconception". 

If this suggestion is safe, then Empedocles does not make in fragment 
BllO a statement which is wholly unfamiliar in early cosmologies. These 
words strikingly bring to mind, for example, the declaration of Parmenides' 
goddess, according to which he should xplvat bk Adyco noAvbrjpLV kAeyxovA^ 
In addition, the meaning of knonzevapQ, becomes more clear, if we view it in 
cormection with peAkzpoLV, which evidently implies an intellectual activity. 

It then seems reasonable to accept that in fragment BllO Empedocles 
asks Pausanias to "reflect upon my words with unbiased study".In this 


'‘Tt seems that Empedocles considered the interest in knowledge not only a matter of 
personal curiosity but also a moral obligation as well. This is manifested in that for 
him, the one who knows is oA/ltog, while someone who does not is betAdg. Cf., esp., B 
132: oApiOQ 6 q npanibco veKTpoaTO tcAovtov, IbeiAoc; b’, qj OKOxoeooa decov nepidd^a 
peprjAev. 

B7.5. Parmenides asks his audience with this phrase to judge critically the 
account which the goddess, i.e. himself, discloses. 

'‘3 The noun peAeTrj is etymologically related with the verb peAopai, and as such it 
primarily carries the sense "to take care of". Cf., e.g.. In Merc.556-7; Hes. Op. 316, 380, 
457; Sophocles' adjective peAezcop (guardian) in El 846, and Pindar's dE,eLa peAeza 
in 01 6.37. It thus gradually acquired the sense of "personal business" with a 
particular stress upon the element of action. Cf., e.g., Hes. Op. 412, 443; Theogn. El 
1.924; Anacr.fr.llb4-5; Eur. Med. 1099-1102, and Hippol 224. Archilochus uses peAezrj 
in order to denote not only the things for which men care, but also those things to 
which they dedicate their effort: navza novoq zevxzi dvrjzoic; peAezrj ze Ppozeii] (fr. 
17). Cf. also, Aesch.Pers.936. A more technical use of the word is attested in the 
Hippocratic corpus, in which treatises it is used with the sense "to examine", "to 
observe" in order to reach a conclusion (hence, it implies a critical activity). Cf., e.g., 
De diaet.2.18 (of the vovorjpaza which are peAezrjzeay, Defract. 11.25 {xprjozfi peAezp 
depanevOfi)-, De arte, 7.5 {zcov zrjv IrjzpiKrjv peArjodvzcov)-, De affect, inter.ll.9-, and De 
dec. habit.8.1 {peAezav be XPP kv IrjzpiKfi zavza pezd ndopc, KazaozoAfjc;). Yet the 
word occasionally retained its primary sense "to take care of", say of a wound,: cf., 
e.g., Vect.36.11 (peAezp, IpoLq, enibeoLc;, coq vdpoc;)-, De fract.7.lA, but also Eur. Bacch. 
892. Interestingly enough, peAezp also occurs twice in Pindar in connection with his 
expertise. Cf. 01.9.107-8 {pia b' ovx dnavzaq dppe dpeipei peAeza), and Nem. 6.53-4 
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way, furthermore, he repeats the advice which gives to Pausanias in fragment 
B5. Fragments BllO and B5 both describe the way in which Empedocles 
expected his audience to receive his account. It should be noted, however, 
that this suggestion does not seek to belittle the importance of the Orphic- 
Pythagorean influence on Empedocles. Quite on the contrary, it helps us view 
it in new light. Perhaps Empedocles appropriates mystical vocabulary in 
order to imply his desire to address a somewhat more specialised audience. 
At the same time, however, he does not wish to exclude anyone in specific 
from his truth, in which respect he differs from mysticism, since mystical 
initiation presupposed an element of selectiveness. 

It therefore becomes apparent that in the cosmological poem of 
Empedocles, Pausanias is a special individual, whom Empedocles chooses as 
his student. It is not safe, however, to assume from this that Empedocles takes 
up the role of the mystic, since the way in which he discloses his cosmology to 
Pausanias is closer to the way in which Flesiod speaks to Perses in his didactic 
epos. Empedocles thus adopts the didactic posture of Flesiod in the 
presentation of his doctrines."^'^ In addition, the purpose of the religious tone of 
fragment BllO is not to establish a link with mysticism but to prepare the 
ground for a follow-up, namely the Katharmoi. It is not therefore safe to 
reverse the order of the poems, as Kingsley and Trepanier maintain in their 
examinations. They claim that Katharmoi was followed by the Peri Physeos, 
because in the ritual of mystical initiation the stage of the initiate's 
purification was followed by the enonzeia. This interpretation is not 
promising, mainly because, as noted above, fragment B6 places the doctrine 
of the pLCcoyaza in the beginning of Empedocles' exposition, but also because 


{enoyai bk xal avzdc; kxcov peAezav). Empedocles pairs in B131 p£A£T?]with (ppovzig, 
i.e. "care", which in turn suggests that he did not treat these two nouns as synonyms. 

For an insightful examination of the similarities between Hesiod and Empedocles, 
especially in terms of language, see Hershbell (1970b). 
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some theories presented in the Katharmoi (such as the daimon dogma) require 
that one knows the theory of the pLCcd[J.aTa, which was examined in the 
cosmological poem. 

3. Empedocles as a poet 

Scholars have frequently observed that Empedocles is an obviously 
charismatic poet. He has been often viewed as a true poet, for whom the task 
of expressing a cosmology in hexameter verse came naturally and easily. 
Cicero, for example, was the first to observe that there is no conflict between 
Empedocles' skilful verses and his shrewd cosmological doctrine. In his view, 
Empedocles is proficient in both of these different domains of expertise.^® 
There is indeed much truth in this, since it does seem that the medium of 
verse is not for Empedocles a mere verbal technique which is wholly alien to 
his genius.'^^The verses of Empedocles stand out not only because of their 


Cf. Cic. De oral. 1.50.217. Cicero adduces the example of citizen Mucius, who was 
equally skilful in playing two different games. 

^ For Empedocles as a poet in ancient tradition, cf. Diog. Laert. Vit. V111.51; Horae. 
Ars Poet. 463; Quint. Inst. Or. 14.4; and, of course, Lucretius' praise of Empedocles in 
De rerum nat. 1.729-733. See also Lactanius' confusion about whether Empedocles 
should be classified as a poet or as a philosopher {Instit. divin. 1112.4). Aristotle found 
it difficult to accept the choice of verse for a "philosophical" work. He thus thought 
that Empedocles wished to speak in this way in an ambiguous manner, as in the case 
of oracles. Cf. Arist. Rhet. 1407a, and Meteor. 357a. Eor Empedocles as a poet in 
modern scholarship, cf. Barnes (1932, p. 71), Guthrie (1965, p. 135), Barnes (1982, p. 
537), Dodds (1951, p. 174, n.ll5), Wright (1997, p. 2), Millerd (1980, p. 21), Leonard 
(1908, p. 9), Osborne (1997, p. 25), and Zuntz (1971, p. 185). Bignone viewed 
Empedocles as a "poeta immaginoso e filosofo sottile" (1963, p. 4), while Bollack 
commented that "la memoire d'Homere accompagne Empedocle des les premiers 
accords du poeme" (1965, vol. 1, p. 277). Hussey, on the other hand maintained that 
the style of Empedocles bears little resemblance to Homer or Hesiod. In his view this 
guaranteed the originality of his poetry (1972, p. 70). Eor McKirahan, furthermore, 
Empedocles' choice of verse was dictated by his religious message, which he 
understood as an exhortation to personal moral and spiritual salvation (1994, p. 256). 
McKirahan bases his case upon the assumption that there was only one poem, which 
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originality, but also because of their aesthetic value, which the stiff verses of 
Parmenides fail to reach. Empedocles was a master of his own medium, and it 
is partly because of this that his expertise as a cosmologist is at stake. It is 
therefore in the interest of this analysis to investigate the way in which 
Empedocles uses his poetic medium and to examine whether his authority 
claims imply the expertise of the poet. 

The basis of Empedocles' language is epic expression, which he refined 
however in several aspects. He used the traditional hexameter, for which 
there was not yet an alternative medium of expression, which could imply to 
the audience a claim to a higher status of expert knowledge.The epic 
characteristics in Empedocles range from slightly tedious, though purposeful, 
repetitions to explanatory similes and direct addresses. However, Empedocles 
appropriated the function of these epic elements of style to his personal 
purposes.'^® 

In his early study W.E. Leonard read in Empedocles the poet's instinct 
for the efficient phrase, which is evocative in a variety of ways, while it still 
retains brevity of expression, an "austere simplicity". ^^It is not exactly clear, 
however, whether this characteristic results from Empedocles' temperament 
or whether it is the natural outcome of the limitation which the poetic metre 
imposed on his expression. At any event, the taste of Empedocles for the 


was focused upon the doctrine of the Satpcev. In the previous section it has been 
argued, however, that the theory of a single poem cannot stand. 

As Adam put it, the style of Homer and Hesiod was the "chief orthodoxy" for the 
Greeks (1908, p. 9). 

For a useful examination of the epic background of Empedocles' language and for 
a comparison of his style with specific examples from epic poetry, see Wright (1997, 
pp. 11-15). For a general examination of the stylistic similarities between Empedocles 
and Hesiod in specific, see Hershbell (1970b, pp. 145-161). Hershbell maintains in his 
examination that Hesiod also influenced the conceptual scheme of Empedocles' 
cosmology. Wright and Hershbell argue that Empedocles subverts the traditional use 
of epic phraseology in order to convey his new message. Cf. esp. Hershbell (p. 149 
ff.). 

Cf. Leonard (1908, p. 12). 
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imaginative treatment of words and for figures of speech, his use of names of 
the epic gods as terms for the pLCco^iocTa, suggest that his poems were 
delivered orally. This is so because such elements of style are more functional 
for an audience of listeners while they have little appeal to an audience of 
readers. It is perhaps for this reason, moreover, that ancient tradition 
occasionally viewed Empedocles as the inventor of the art of rhetoric. 

Scholarly opinion is divided about the specific function of regular 
repetitions in Empedocles. Guthrie interpreted this characteristic as an 
effective way, with which Empedocles managed to hold together the unity of 
his poem's content.®! J. P. Hershbell objected, however, that repetitions in 
Empedocles do not always underline the unity of his thought. In a similar 
vein, M.R. Wright added that repetitions in epic poetry generally occur as 
summaries or reinforcements of a certain idea in critical parts of the poem.®® 
Hershbell claimed in his analysis that the poetic language of Empedocles 
could perhaps imply the authority claim of the oral epic poets.®^ Hershbell 
interpreted the repetitions, the frequent direct addresses, and the lack of 
"clarity and consistency" in Empedocles as evidence that he is composing his 
poem "from memory". In his view the metrical regularity and the recurrence 
of some phrases in Empedocles' poem resemble the formulaic diction of oral 
epic poetry. The advantage of Hershbell's proposal is that it successfully 
places the poetry of Empedocles into an appropriate social context of oral 
compositions. 

However, Empedocles makes a direct address whenever he wishes to 
attract the attention of his audience and especially when he presents a novel 


®'! Cf. Suda, suh Zf|vcov; and Schol. ad lamblich. Ad Vit. Pyth. 198. 

®! Cf. Guthrie (1965, p. 155). 

®® Cf. Hershbell (1968, p. 354). For a list of repetitions in Empedocles, cf. pp. 355-7. 

53 Cf. Wright (1981, p. 184, ad B25). 

54 Cf. Hershbell (1968, p. 357). In the same spirit, Zuntz remarks that Empedocles is 
the disciple of the ancient vates (1971, p. 268). 
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cosmological idea.^® This in turn implies the immediacy of the circumstance of 
communication, since Empedocles likely read his poem in front of an 
audience. It suggests, that is to say, the oral aspect of publication but not of 
composition. It is not exactly clear, furthermore, why we should read in 
Empedocles a lack of clarity and coherence, especially when considering the 
fact that his surviving fragments do not offer a complete view of his poetry. 

Empedocles frequently says that he will return to his point of 
departure in his exposition, and in his fragments he often repeats an idea 
which he has already presented. However, it would be unwise to view this 
characteristic as a deficient way of presentation. It seems safer to interpret this 
feature of his thought in light of the didactic standpoint which he adopts in 
his poems. It is therefore an alternative way of putting across new ideas and 
of instructing an audience, since the same cosmological theory can be 
presented, and in some cases argued for, in a variety of ways, so that the 
audience finally grasps it. The epic poet on the other hand never returns to an 
episode which he has already presented, although his formulaic style is, of 
course, characterised by repetitive patterns either of utterance or of imagery. 

It then appears that Empedocles was conscious of the technique he 
employed in the publication of his cosmological material, as Hershbell has 
observed in his examination.It is important to distinguish, however, 
whether these oral techniques imply the expertise of the poet or whether 
Empedocles employs them as a vehicle for his cosmology. It is in other words 
crucial to examine whether repetition is for Empedocles a technique of 
composition, as it is for the poets, or of presentation. 

Empedocles actually declares three times in his fragments that he will 

55 Cf. frs.B6, B8.1, B17.1,14. 26-7. 

55 The phrase olfiac; navToiac; of epic song (0 481 and x 347) refers to the diversity of 
the stories which a poet can narrate as well as to the plurality of his material. But the 
poet never argues in alternative ways. 

57 Cf. Hershbell (1968, p. 355). 
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later return to the point which he makes, in which cases he states as the 
purpose of his repetition the fact that he wants his audience to understand his 
message. 

B24: K0Qucf)d(; erepaf; ereppoL nQoodnxcov 
puOmv pf] xeAeeLV dxpaTiov piav 

B25: Kal 6 l(; ydp, odel, KaAov eoxLV evLOTrelv 

B35: auxdp eyd) TiaAivopooc; Mehaopat ec, noQov upvcov, 
xov Tipoxgpov KaxdAe^a, Aoyou Aoyov e^oxe^eucov 

This set of fragments shows that Empedocles considered himself able 
to defend his cosmological doctrines in alternative ways. It is noteworthy that 
in these lines Empedocles associates his message with the intelligence of his 
audience.^® This in turn suggests that he viewed cosmology as a theoretical 
activity. Fragment B17, furthermore, is an even better example of the way in 
which Empedocles used repetition to didactic ends for the publication of his 
cosmology. In lines 1 and 16 Empedocles says that ''dinA' epeco", and from 
what follows it is clear to see that he really does so, since he repeats his view 
about the way in which the cosmos is formulated and destructed. In the first 
case many different constituents are united by the power of CPiAin thus 
forming a whole, while in the second case this whole falls apart into its 
different constituents with the power of NelKOQ. This in turn implies that 
repetition serves in Empedocles a distinctively didactic purpose and that it 
did not assist him in composing his poems on the spot, as Hershbell's 
examination suggests. 

Scholars have frequently observed that verse generally contributes to 
the memorability of a certain poem.®^ It is vital to distinguish, however, that 


In B114 Empedocles explicitly says that the moTiQ occurs in man's (ppeva. On the 
physical organ of (ppevec;, cf. Onians (1954, p. 38). 

For the view that the medium of verse makes the ideas more easy to remember, cf. 
Verdenius (1942, p. 2), and Cornford (1952, pp. 120-1), and (1957, pp. 255-6) contra 
Mourelatos (2008, pp. 45-6). Wright observed that repetitions function as reminders 
and reinforcements (1981, ad B25). Guthrie on the other hand observed that 
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the memorability of verse can have two different functions. It can either 
facilitate the memory of the audience or it can facilitate the poet in his 
composition.^^ In the latter case the rhythmic structure of metre, but also the 
traditional stock of formulae which he has at his disposal, challenge and aid 
the oral poet in his composition. In the first case, however, verse is deprived 
of such a technical function, while it still retains the feature of memorability. 
However, this is the result of the rhythmic structure of metre and not of the 
skilful way in which the individual handles his verbal instrument. 

Empedocles resorts to similes in fragment B23, B84, and BIOO. In 
fragment B23 he refers to the way in which painters successfully represent 
various forms in their works by combining different colours. In this simile it is 
plain to see that the mixture of the basic colours {(pdp[j.aKa) by the painters 
corresponds to the way in which the cosmic force of unites the 

pLCcopaza. In this way Empedocles explains the multiplicity of visual reality, 
while he also describes the process through which it is formulated. This 
evapyeg napabetypa, in the words of Simplicius, has an apparent 
explanatory function in Empedocles' account, since it clarifies his basic 
cosmological principle, the pLCcopaza.^'^ This is a function which is not attested 
in epic similes. It then seems that Empedocles refined epic similes, since he 
introduced a new function. He used them creatively, that is, in connection 
with his desire to instruct his audience rather than as an embellishment of 
expression. 

In fragment B84 Empedocles describes the structure of the eye. If we 
take this fragment at face value, then it seems that Empedocles shares the 

Empedocles refined the traditional function of repetitions in epic poetry (1965, p. 
137). Snell suggested that recurrence plays an important role in Empedocles' use of 
analogies. In his view, the knowledge which Empedocles expounds is not mystic, 
because his analogies are easily observable by everyone (1953, p. 218). 

See Hershbell (1968, p. 353 and p. 355) for repetition as a technique of oral 
composition. 

'’^Cf. Simpl. Phys. 159.27. 
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same interest with the doctors. A second careful reading reveals, however, 
that Empedocles is primarily concerned in fragment B84 not with the 
anatomy of the eye but with explaining the way in which men see.®^ This is 
also manifested in that the two phrases which refer to Auyvog, namely the 
eye, are symmetrically positioned at crucial points in the fragment: 

line 5: cfxht; 6' e^co dtaSpcoaKov, ooov xavacoTepov f]£V 

line 11: nup 6' e^co bthaKov, ooov xavacoxepov f]£V 

Empedocles uses repetition in theses lines in order to explain the way 
in which the light shines through its surrormding obstacles on two different 
occasions. In this simile he replaces the physical light {(pcoc;) which shines 
through the air (hv£/ra;v nv£v[j.a) with the "light" in our eye (nvp) which 
shines through the protecting veils which encircle it (ddovpoL). The repetition 
of the same phrase in the end of the line, furthermore, helps the audience to 
associate these two different occasions and to understand in this way 
Empedocles' theory. 

It then becomes apparent that Empedocles uses in this fragment two 
analogous processes which clarify his theory about vision. One is taken from 
everyday experience, and for this reason is obvious to everyone, while the 
other is deducted from this common experience. It seems that Empedocles 
discussed the structure of the eye in his otherwise cosmological investigation, 
because he regarded the faculty of vision as a reliable source of information 
about the constitution of cosmic reality.^^ This topic is therefore important in 
his examination of the world, because it explains the main way in which one 
can acquire truthful knowledge about the nature of the cosmos. 

In fragment BlOO Empedocles examines the process of aspiration {d)6£ 
6' avanv£L ndvTa xai £Knv£l), which he describes by drawing an analogy 

^^Cf. Wright (1981), and Trepanier (2003, ad loc). 

Empedocles' interest in human understanding is also manifested in his description 
of the like-perceives-like principle, which he presents in B109. 
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with the clepsydra.It appears that Empedocles uses a simile in this fragment 
in order to illustrate a more complex theory. He uses a domestic item from 
everyday life, that is, in order to clarify his account about breathing, as in the 
case of fragment B84. It is in this respect, furthermore, that the clepsydra 
simile differs considerably from epic similes. 

Fragment BlOO is structured symmetrically. In lines 1-8 Empedocles 
immediately presents his theory about respiration and in lines 8-21 he draws 
an elaborative analogy (which is introduced with cvanep, as in the case of epic 
similes) between the process of aspiration and the way in which the child is 
playing with the clepsydra. He then concludes in lines 22-25 on the reliability 
of his theory. The careful design of this fragment suggests that Empedocles is 
here appropriating the structure of epic similes to his own ends. 

It is also important to note that the clepsydra simile does not seem to 
imply the conduct of a scientific experiment,®® as some scholars have 
maintained.®® Although fragment BlOO obviously has a scientific topic and it is 
based on observation, it seems unlikely that it follows the specific conditions 
or method of a scientific experiment. It clearly draws an analogy between the 
process of respiration, which Empedocles proposes, with a picture taken from 


®'‘ For this reason, it does not prove the existence of void, as implied by Aristotle's 
criticism {Phys. 213a) and accepted by some scholars. 

®® Ancient tradition was, of course, more than happy to consider Empedocles the 
founder of medicine. Cf. Diog. Laert. Vit. VIII.76, Sud. Sub Empedocles, and Plin. NH 
XXIX 1.5. This view is rooted in the fact that Empedocles twice in his fragments 
discusses a medical topic. It is noteworthy, however, that Empedocles does not deal 
with these questions in the same way in which a doctor would, since he does not 
take interest in curing a disease. Hershbell has argued that for Empedocles, as for 
Hesiod, poetry had a therapeutic function. However, although Empedocles makes a 
mention to (pappaxa in B112, he appears to be interested in the supreme power 
which knowledge brings to the person who knows. 

®® Cf. Burnet (1932, p. 73), Leonard (1908, p. 85), and Cornford (1952, p. 7). See also 
Eurley's extensive objection to this interpretation (1957), but also Lloyd (1979, p. 143), 
Wright (1997, p. 21), McKirahan (1994, p. 281), Powell (1923) and Booth (1960). 

More recent studies of the clepsydra fragment object to its interpretation as the 
description of a scientific experiment. 
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the everyday life of his audience. This is perhaps also suggested by the fact 
that the child is playing (naiCovoa) with the water-vessel of the clepsydra, 
which opposes the systematic method with which a scientific experiment is 
normally carried out. 

It then seems that repetitions and similes have in Empedocles a 
particular function, and that it is more safe to view these features in 
connection with the purposes of his cosmological investigation and with his 
authority claims. It has become apparent that recurrences in Empedocles are 
more than flat repetitions, since they function as reminders for the 
cosmological message which the audience has to learn. Empedocles uses 
similes in his account for similar purposes. His similes have an apparent 
explanatory value, which they acquire mainly from their relevance with 
everyday experience. It seems, that is, that both repetitions and similes 
specifically serve in Empedocles a didactic purpose. 

4. The Muse of philosophy 

The notion of expressing a divinely inspired message in verse was 
well-rooted in Greek tradition.This is manifested not only in epic poetry, 
which laid a claim to divine inspiration, but also in the case of the oracular 
pronouncements, which were normally expressed in hexameter verse. In 
these cases the knowledge which was communicated was considered the 
product of a contact with the divine, either Apollo, god of prophecy, or the 
Muse. 

However, it carmot be a matter of mere coincidence that in the 
cosmological fragments under examination the Muse appears only in those 
accounts, which were composed in verse and which clearly had a focus on the 

For the view that verse was the appropriate medium for divinely revealed 
knowledge, see von Fritz (1946, p. 14). 
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investigation of the cosmos, such as that of Parmenides and of Empedocles. It 
seems that with these accounts divine inspiration lost its purely divine 
significance and that it was used as a literary technique which stressed the 
importance and seriousness of the message which the individual cosmologist 
wished to deliver to his audience. 

In addition, the choice of verse went hand in hand with the popularity 
of verse in Greek culture, which also assisted the publication of the text in an 
oral society. This in turn suggests that poetic invocation was used in the early 
cosmological accounts as a literary device, which was a vehicle with which 
these cosmologies could be more successfully delivered orally. It is for this 
reason safer to interpret the invocation of the Muse in these early thinkers as 
the appropriation of a traditional mode of expression, which was nonetheless 
used to different ends. It hinted at the divine authority of the inspired poets, 
from which the individual wanted however to differentiate himself and his 
expertise. 

In the extant fragments Empedocles refers three times to the authority 
of the Muse and twice he does so in conventional language: 

B3.3-5: Kaloe, TioAupvqoxq AeuKCoAeve napSeve Mouoa, 
dvTopaL, (hv 0£pL£; eoxlv ecjjqpepLOLOLV dKoueiv, 

Trap' Euaepiqc; eAdovcf guqvLov dppa 

B131: £Lydp £cl)qp£pL(x)V £V£K£V xlvoc;, dpppox£ Mouoa, 
f]p£X£pa£; p£A£xa£; <dda xol> did cjjpovxidoc; M0 £lv, 

£uxop£va) vuv aux£ TiapLoxaoo, KaAAL67i£La, 
dpcf)l 0£a)V paKdpmv dya06v Aoyov ^pcjjaivovxL. 

B4.2: (be; da nag' f]p£X£pq£; KM£xaL TiLOXcopaxa Mouerpt;. 


It is also worthy of note that Empedocles addresses the Muse only in 
his cosmological poem and never in his Katharmoi, although this poem has an 
obviously religious topic.At any event, in fragment B3 Empedocles asks for 


Except from B131, which should not be allocated however in the Katharmoi. Diels 
positioned this fragment in the Katharmoi, perhaps because the plural of i^pieTepac; 
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divine inspiration in standard poetic fashion but in fragments B131 and B4 he 
hints at non-traditional elements. In fragment B131 he attributes the 
responsibility of his account not to the Muse, as one would normally expect 
had his belief in divine inspiration been sincere, but to himself (Adyov 
£[j.(paLvovTL). In this fragment he also describes his account as a /reAeTTj, a 
word which does not generally belong to the authoritative vocabulary of 
poetry.^^ In addition, in fragment B4 Empedocles introduces a new concept, 
when he refers to the maTcby-aTa which the Muse provides. This statement 
does not exactly agree with what we know about poetic inspiration. In epic 
poetry the Muses are said to be omniscient but their knowledge is never 
characterised as "convincing". In fact, the reliability of their knowledge was 
never doubted, for which reason they did not have to justify or defend their 
divine point of view. 

In fragment B23.il Empedocles exhorts Pausanias to pay heed to the 
knowledge which is revealed to him Oeov ndpa. Some scholars have taken 
this phrase as evidence that Empedocles considered himself a god.^° This 
suggestion is further encouraged by the boastful declarations which 
Empedocles makes in fragment B112, in which he takes particular pride in the 
fact that he is received everywhere he goes as ffhe were (coansp eoLKa) a 0eo(; 


peAezag implies multiple addressees. However, in B4.2, which clearly belongs to the 
cosmological poem, Empedocles refers to the moTcbpaza of fipeTeprjc; Movorjc;, in the 
same fashion perhaps with which Xenophanes speaks of "his" ppeTeprjg oocpirjg in 
B2. 

Cf. BllO, but also the examination in the previous section of the authoritative 
phraseology which Empedocles employs in this fragment. 

So according to Bidez (1894, p. 102), Nestle (1906, pp. 545-7), and, more recently, 
Trepanier (2003, p. 55). Trepanier argued that Empedocles' belief in his own personal 
divinity does not necessarily contradict his belief in the Muse (p. 145). Bollack on the 
other hand identified the deoc; in fragment B23 with Aphrodite or OlAottiq (1965, 
vol. 1, p. 265 n.2, and p. 310). It seems hard to accept, however, that Empedocles held 
the view that the cosmic power of OLAdzrjc;, and not the Muse, would interfere with 
the form of his speech, as he claims in this fragment. 
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ap.fipoTOQj'^ 

Wright has reasonably objected, however, that in fragment B4 
Empedocles' language suggests that he is exploiting a traditional motif. 
According to her interpretation, this shows that Empedocles refers in 
fragment B112 not to himself but to the Muse.^^ In our analysis of the opening 
of Parmenides' proem, furthermore, we have examined the similar way in 
which Parmenides uses the motif of poetic revelation in order to imply the 
importance of his message. It is remarkable that in both of these cases, the 
Muse or the goddess do not generally speak in the traditional way with which 
the gods speak either in poetry or in prophecy. Wright's suggestion is 
attractive, mainly because Empedocles uses elsewhere traditional language in 
the same fashion. He uses, for example, the names KvnpLQ and AcppodiTt] as 
alternative names for the cosmic force of This suggests that 

Empedocles was keen to adopt standard epic phrasing with the purpose of 


The reading of this line is controversial and some scholars have taken it as evidence 
for that Empedocles claims for himself the status of a god. Panagiotou thus and van 
der Ben interpret the phrase as "I look like a god". Cf. (1983) and (1975, p. 23), 
respectively. See also Bidez (1894, p. 102), Nestle (1966, pp. 545-57), and Zuntz (1971, 
p. 189), who read this line in connection with the phrase deov napa in B23. Wright 
has objected, however, that such a view would amount to the kind of pavla which 
Empedocles explicitly condemns in B3.6 (1981 ad B23). 

Cf. Wright (1981, ad B23). According to her interpretation, the fact that Empedocles 
uses traditional epithets for the Muse further suggests that she functions as a literary 
device in his poetry. See also, (1997, p. 8, n. 10), and (2006, p. 209) against Trepanier's 
interpretation in specific. Obbink has argued that if Empedocles refers to himself in 
this fragment, then his references to the Muse in B3 and B131 would be superfluous 
(1994, p. 63). Contra Wright's view, see Inwood (2001), who translates "the story from 
a god", and Zafiropoulo (1953), who translates "le discours d' une divinite". 

For Acppodizr] as a cosmic force in Empedocles which brings together the 
piC,cbpaxa, see B22.13: aAApAoic; eozepKTai opoLcodevz' AcppodLzrjr, B71.5: dooa 
ovvappoodevz' AcppodLzrjr, but also B17.32-3. For KvnpLQ, cf. B73; B75, and the 
description of her paoLAieLa in B128. For Empedocles' use of OLAozrjza as 
synonymous to Acppodizi], cf. B20.5: OlAoztjzl ovvepxopev’ eic; ev ixnavza-, B21.12: ev 
OlAoztjzl Kai aAApAoiou nodeizar, and B26.7: OlAoztjzl ovvepxopev' elQ eva Koopov. 
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providing his expression with a familiar and graspable form7^ 

There is yet another telling indication for that Empedocles used the 
traditional language of fhe epic as an instrument for expressing his thought 
and not in the way in which a true poet would. In fragment B2.9 he tells us: 

TieuaeaL ou nAeov f]£ [SpoTgir] pfjxLc; opcopev 

This statement shows that Empedocles accepted a certain limit in 
human understanding and a specific area within which mortal knowledge 
could be pursued. The disparity between mortal and divine knowledge was 
nearly proverbial in Greek culture.^® However, Empedocles gives it in this 
fragment a new twist and builds upon the notion about the patronising 
relationship, which the poet traditionally had with his Muse. He thus refines 
the implications of this belief and he does not treat it as a banal concept. 

In the case of epic poetry and in prophecy, the purpose of divine 
inspiration is to elevate the inspired individual to a higher level of 
understanding which was previously unattainable by him in his ordinary 
status as a mortal. The individual thus manages to supersede the restrictions 
which his mortal point of view imposes and to acquire in this way a higher 
form of understanding.^'^ Empedocles on the other hand states in fragment 


In fragment B17.24 Empedocles explicitly says that AcppodiTt] is an encovvpov for 
(PtAdT?]c, while uses it as a S 5 monym in frs. B22.5, B71.4, B73.2, B86, B87. In frs. B95, 
B98.3, B128.3 he uses KvnpLc; instead of OlAottjc;. This suggests that he used the 
traditional name of Aphrodite, because it immediately evokes the image of 
combining. In this way Empedocles illustrated the cosmic process with which 
everything in the world is created. See also the introduction of the four pLC,(bpaTa in 
B6 with the mythical names of ZevQ, "Hprj, Aldcovevc;, and NpoziQ, which Mansfeld 
interpreted as a riddle (1995, p. 227). 

Cf., e.g.. Find. Isth. 5.16: dvaza dvaToloL npener, Soph. fr.SSlN^: dvrjTa (ppoveiv 
Xpi) dvrjTpv (pvoLv; and Antiph. fr. 289: (ppovei el dvrjTOc; el, ^eAzLOxe, dvrjTa xai 
(ppovei. 

According to Bollack, the adjective ^poTeh] does not necessarily imply a restriction 
in knowing, since it shows that intelligence est presque illimitee, bien que 
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B2.9 the exact opposite. In his view one should not undertake to investigate 
matters which are simply beyond the reach of his mortal mind.^^ The 
unconventional way, that is, in which Empedocles treats the motif of poetic 
invocation is suggested by the fact knowledge is for him a matter of personal 
responsibility.^® 

It is also worthy of note that Empedocles never explicitly refers to the 
value of his poetry as such, and he never mentions other poets in his account. 
This is to some extent unexpected for an individual who is conscious of his 
poetic craft, and who whole-heartedly believes in the social importance of his 
poetry.^^ It then appears that Empedocles did not associate his skill of 
devising fluent hexameters with his authority claims. The fact that he never 
competes with the poets, furthermore, may perhaps suggest that for him 
theoretical cosmologising is acknowledged as some distinct area of expertise, 
the particular characteristics of which are nonetheless unspecified. At any 
event, Empedocles repeatedly links the aim of his account with the 


mortelle". At the same time, however, human intelligence can never supersede "la 
puissance divine" (1965, vol. Ill ad B2). 

Trepanier maintained that Empedocles with this phrase asks for divine assistance 
on behalf of his student Pausanias, who has already reached the peak of knowledge 
but still has to proceed further (2003, p. 55). However, it does seem that Empedocles 
is here concerned with pointing out to his audience that some things may forever 
escape the knowledge of men. Burkert on the other hand suggested that Empedocles 
here means in the "manner of the shaman" (1972, p. 216). In a similar vein, Millerd 
held that the ^poTeii] prjTLc; resembles the claims of the seer (1980, p.25). There is 
simply not enough evidence in the surviving fragments in support of this view. Eor 
an examination of the expertise of the shaman, see in the introduction. 

This is suggested by the fact that whenever Empedocles presents a cosmological 
view he frequently uses the authoritative I. Cf. frs., B8.1; B17.1,15,16; B35.1,2; B37; 
B111.2, and B114.1-2. These fragments show that Empedocles presents a theory 
which is the product of his personal intellectual effort. This is pointed out by von 
Eritz and Trepanier, who observe in their examinations that Empedocles for the most 
part speaks in his own name, although he apparently claims divine inspiration. Cf. 
(1946, p. 14, n. 103) and (2003, p. 144), respectively. In addition, Hershbell argues that 
the poem of Empedocles is not entirely a matter of divine revelation (1970b, p. 148). 

Cf. also Hershbell (1970b, p. 159). Eor an example of the way in which a true poet 
declared his poetic skill to his audience, see Hes. Th. 75 ff. 
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enhancement of the audience's wits and with the understanding of the 
cosmos.®° 

It is therefore reasonable to assume that Empedocles is not sincere 
when he employs the motif of poetic inspiration, as in the case of poets or 
prophets. It is part of the conventional language which he uses in his 
exposition, mainly because this form of expression is more effective in oral 
communication. It would be unwise, however, to take this choice of 
Empedocles as an instance of "empty formalism", as Trepanier has 
maintained.®^ It is unlikely that Empedocles' audience could perceive an 
original use of epic style as a formalism. It is safer to assume on the other 
hand that Empedocles in this way furnishes his otherwise dull cosmological 
speculation with extra flavour. He does not handle tradition with sterility but 
with imagination and originality, and for this reason his verses show that 
conventionality could lead to a finely fruitful kind of expression, when used 
aptly. 

The modern mind perhaps finds it hard to accept the view that 
conventionality could be treated creatively and that it could function as a 
subsidiary aspect of originality. However, the circumstances under which 
these works were communicated were different, and for this reason the 
audience treated the employment of epic style with a different sensitivity. 
Empedocles' use of a traditional expression does not therefore on the face of it 
rule out the possibility that such a choice was devoid of significance in laying 


Cf. BllO, but also the phrases: iiadei yap tol (ppevag av^ei (B17.14) and apyaAep 
eni (ppeva ulotioc; oppp (B114). 

Cf. Trepanier (2003, p. 144). In a similar vein, von Fritz maintained that 
Empedocles invocation of the Muse cannot be merely a literary device, as the phrases 
deov napa (B23.il) and fipozeLr] pfjTLc; (B2.9) suggest (1946, p. 14, n. 103). Lloyd 
observed that the claim to divine inspiration which Empedocles and Parmenides 
make should not be discounted as a matter of convention (1970, p. 38). Jaeger on the 
other hand held that in the Peri Physeos Empedocles can be easily taken to talk in a 
rather conventional manner (1967, p. 94). 
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a claim to a status of authority in society. His use of the highly celebrated 
medium of the epic hexameter implies to his audience the seriousness of his 
message, while at the same time it underlines the fact that Empedocles 
discloses with his account a superior form of knowledge. 
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Chapter VI: Conclusion 


1. Contextual authorities 

The expertise of the epic poet rested upon his ability to acquire insight 
through divine communication into past events and to narrate heroic deeds. The oral 
epic poet was to a considerable extent restricted insofar as he had to use traditional 
formulae and themes in his composition. His poetry was viewed as the product of 
divine grace and inspiration. Although poetic inspiration is present in Parmenides 
and Empedocles, our examination has suggested that they treated the 
communication with the divine as a literary device, with which they could lay a 
claim to a higher form of knowledge. In their cosmologies, that is to say, the divine 
plays no actual role in the acquisition of knowledge, since this knowledge is 
presented as a personal discovery. They exploited the traditional associations of the 
motif of divine inspiration to entirely different purposes. The expertise thus of the 
first cosmologists was not at the service of the gods or of the religious system of 
beliefs. 

In addition, the epic or lyric poets could occasionally discuss the nature of the 
gods or the origins of the human world, and it is in this respect that the early 
cosmological enterprise apparently converges with an area of poetic knowledge. 
However, the poets were not generally concerned with phrasing an epistemological 
view. It is only fair to exclude Hesiod from this observation, since he was the first to 
address the question of distinguishing between truth and falsity. Only that Hesiod 
does not proceed to examine the implications of this distinction in connection with a 
specific topic. He does not refer to the conditions of safe knowledge, and he talks 
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about human knowledge in general and not about a reasonable understanding of the 
cosmos, as in the case of the thinkers under examination. 

Poetic cosmologies differ from early cosmological accounts in that they do not 
pursue an understanding of the cosmos in terms of acquiring an intellectual insight. 
They offer an explanation of the cosmos which is also characterised by rationality, 
albeit this rationality is of a different nature. It is the rationality of myth but not of 
the human mind. In early cosmological explanations the Olympian gods are 
dismissed from their influence in the cosmic world and from the role which they 
played according to tradition in the formulation of the world. The conceptualisation 
through myth was gradually abandoned and thus new forms of reasoning about the 
cosmos were pursued. The novel idea which Presocratic cosmologies introduced was 
that they confronted the world as an independent structure, the constitution of 
which was intelligible but also predictable. 

It is also worthy of note that the efficacy of poetic performance partly resulted 
in an arrival to aesthetic gratification, an aspect which is notably absent from the 
accounts under examination. This difference is important, because it reveals the shift 
in the purpose of communication. Our modern standpoint has reduced the 
importance of the fact that poetry was accompanied by a musical instrument. At the 
same time it is unwise to ignore that epic poetry had an educational value in Greek 
society and a status of authority which was hard to question. It was in this respect 
that early cosmologists wished to distinguish their expertise from the great poets of 
the epos. 

Mantic knowledge had an important practical quality, since it regarded the 
appropriate action which should be taken in a crisis situation. Like the poet, the 
diviner and the oracles based their authority claims upon the belief that they were 
the competent mediators between men and gods. It is perhaps for this reason that 
these individuals were not at pains to defend extensively the reliability of their 
expertise or knowledge. It seems that the claim to a divinely inspired message was 
sufficient. 
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In addition, prophetic knowledge had an a-temporal quality, which is also 
attested in the early cosmologies. However, in the case of divination, the seer or the 
oracle knew many separate and unrelated truths, which applied to the past, present, 
or future. They do not offer a single explanation of a specific structure, and their 
knowledge is attached to the particular needs of a particular client. The first 
cosmologists present a single truth, and a cosmic pattern, which never ceases to 
affect the formulation of the cosmic order. Despite this dissimilarity, however, it is 
possible to understand the presentation of an a-temporal truth as the intention to 
emphasise the claim that the knowledge which the individual presents covers the 
whole field of human consciousness. 

The prestige of the seers and of the oracles was based upon the common belief 
that the gods are prone to communicate their knowledge directly to charismatic 
individuals. In the case of the seer, furthermore, his personal expertise was a 
necessary condition, insofar as he had to interpret correctly the omens. Divine 
inspiration does not have the same bearing in the first cosmologies, since they do not 
rely heavily on external divine sources of knowledge but on personal intelligence 
and on the ability to perceive and understand the true nature of the cosmos. These 
individuals often take the personal responsibility for the truth which they disclose. 
The Presocratics under examination thus managed to disentangle authority claims 
from such figures, and they disassociated truth from its previously divine origins. In 
this way they recognised the right of man to pursue knowledge on his own and 
without the aid of his gods. 

The first cosmologies bear one further similarity with the expertise of the seer: 
they both interpreted observable reality, albeit to different ends. The seer used visual 
omens in order to predict the will of gods, whereas the first cosmologists used 
observable reality in order to perceive a plausible explanation of the cosmos and of 
the way in which the cosmic order is formulated. Observable signs thus lost in the 
first cosmologists their religious function, which was replaced with a novel notion. 
In the early cosmologies observable reality is thought to provide the human mind 
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with a system of cosmic clues, which require interpretation. They were also viewed 
as indications of a coherent world order. This in turn implies that the mind of the 
cosmologist regards these signs differently. They are no longer considered the 
manifestations of divine will but of the inner-structure of the physis, i.e. of cosmic 
reality. 

It is also worthy of note that sense data partly have in the first accounts about 
the cosmos an argumentative function, since immediate experience is highly valued, 
especially in an oral society, and it cannot be easily challenged. In the case of mantic 
knowledge on the other hand, visual testimony has no particular argumentative 
weight in connection with the truth which the seer reveals to his client. 

2. Mode of communication: archaic orality 

Recent scholarly examination of archaic orality and literacy has shown that 
although there was a surge of literacy in 5* century Greece, new ideas were 
publicised mainly through oral performance. However, it is hard to imagine that 
these cosmologies were performed in the Agora, where the noise would make it 
difficult for the individual to deliver his intellectually demanding message. It is safer 
to assume that these cosmologies were read out in front of a small group of persons, 
most likely the aristocrats. 

At any event, it seems that the need to convince a live audience about the 
reliability and worth of one's personal expertise brought about a competitive spirit. 
Individuals needed a good reputation, because the transmission of new ideas did not 
yet occur within a fully literate system of communication, in which it is easier for the 
text to survive in time regardless of the public attention or approval it has managed 
to receive. The gradual spread of writing formulated an alternative way of 
conceptualising and favoured more abstract and extensive forms of reasoning, the 
circulation of which was not wholly dependent upon the popularity of a particular 
work. In addition, the oral nature of Presocratic communication offers some 
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assistance in understanding the reason why the majority of the thinkers under 
examination opted for the popular medium of verse. It helps us view in new light 
the authority claims of the early cosmologists, which the use of epic language 
implies. 

In the archaic epoch myth and hexameter verse were by far the most 
prestigious and familiar types of expression. It seems that the first cosmologists had 
to forge their message according to the demands of their audience, which was 
particularly keen on epic expression and myth. The employment of epic language 
implied the desire to lay a claim to a status of authority, which was as important as 
that of the epic poets. In addition, the use of this familiar style paved the way for the 
successful delivery of the otherwise hard cosmological message by facilitating the 
understanding of the audience. The Presocratics thus used analogies, similes, and 
examples from everyday life in their accounts, because such elements establish a 
connection with the common experience of men. They therefore illustrate the content 
of the cosmological view which is presented and they have an explanatory function 
in the account. These stylistic features were used as a vehicle for expressing new and 
original ideas but they do not constitute a central aspect of Presocratic expertise. 

This is also suggested by that the only requirement which these thinkers set 
for the communication of their accounts is the application of personal intelligence. 
This is less evident in Xenophanes, although in fragment 34 he does phrase the idea 
that one should be aware of the possibility of error. At any event, the thinkers 
examined here frequently refer to those who fail to perceive the truth which they 
disclose. All the same, they do not assume a specialised or limited audience of 
listeners. The content of their message thus addressed everyone provided of course 
that they were personally interested in the examination of the cosmos. This 
characteristic, furthermore, is quite distinct from the knowledge which was 
presented in the closed circle of the mystical cults, which was kept with secrecy 
within the religious fraternity. 

The live presentation of early cosmologies has one further implication. It 
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suggests that the fragments which have survived are an aide memoir for live 
performance. For this reason they have preserved a single aspect of the way in which 
Presocratic expertise was presented to the public, but they not account for the 
discussion which may perhaps have followed. It is possible that the response of the 
audience to these accounts was immediate, since they could express their agreement 
or disagreement with the view presented once the author has finished reading out 
his work, as mentioned in the Platonic dialogues. It is in this stage of performance 
that a more self-assertive tone and a defence of personal expertise were perhaps 
expected to take place. The discussion which followed the reading of a work is for us 
irretrievably lost, although it is generally safe to assume that important elements of 
authority claims were presented in this stage. 

3. The early cosmologists as a distinct group and the different stages of 
authoritative differentiation 

The accounts examined here all claim to investigate the formation and 
structure of the cosmos.^ Interestingly enough, however, these thinkers do not 
acknowledge one another in their works, although they often refer by name to other 
individuals such as ITomer or ITesiod. This in turn makes it difficult to accept that 
they understood their activity in connection with a specific area of expertise. It is also 
questionable whether they considered their theorising about the cosmos as a distinct 
domain of interest. All the same, it is unwise to overlook the fact that they all 
attempt to answer the same question, and that they all share the same aim insofar as 
they claim to help their audience to avoid the state of ignorance or of false opinion. 

In order to decide whether a work belongs to a specialised area of knowledge 
and to a specialised group of experts, it is important to take into account three 
elements, which indicate specialisation. Firstly, it must register a specific topic of 
investigation, secondly, it must acknowledge a tradition of style, and thirdly, it must 

' See also Table III in the Appendix. 
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acknowledge a tradition of method. A group of specialised experts, that is, follows a 
tradition in terms of the topic it discusses, of the medium it uses in exposition, and of 
the method it applies. It must display an awareness of common features and 
conventions in respect to these elements. 

In the thinkers examined here only the first element is easily detected in the 
surviving fragments, since they all apparently claim to investigate the cosmos. 
However, it appears that they are not aware of a tradition of style or of a systematic 
method, which they view in cormection with their cosmological authority claims. 
Xenophanes composed verses (elegies and hexameters), Heraclitus wrote aphorisms, 
whereas Parmenides and Empedocles hexameters. It is also remarkable that 
Parmenides' way of reflecting upon the cosmos was not picked up by Empedocles, 
although they both used the hexameter verse. Zeno and Melissus on the other hand 
display some relativity with Parmenides' thought, but they did not follow his choice 
of verse. It then becomes apparent that the first cosmologists were not aware of any 
tradition in cormection with their cosmological theorising. 

In addition, from the thinkers examined here only Parmenides explicitly 
states a new method in connection with the discovery of knowledge (B2). He applied 
this method in his account, furthermore, in order to reach safe and plausible 
conclusions about the qualities of the edv (B8). Xenophanes, Heraclitus, and 
Parmenides frequently remark upon the possibility of knowledge in general, but 
they do not go as far as to describe the particular features of a specific cosmological 
method. 

It then seems that the early cosmologists did not position their accounts 
within a framework of a cosmological tradition. Their choice of medium is 
characterised by an apparent randomness, whereas they fail to establish a coherent 
methodology for cosmological knowledge. This in turn implies that whilst some of 
the aforementioned elements which define specialisation are present some others are 
not. At the same time, it is hard to accept that these individuals were completely 
detached from specialisation. This problematic feature of their accounts is resolved if 
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we accept that there is not only one type of specialisation. We need therefore to 
distinguish different stages of authoritative specialisation based on the presence or 
absence of these basic elements. 

A. Laks has proposed in his examination the terms "differentiation", 
"specialisation", and "professionalization", which we will borrow for our analysis. It 
is important to point out that Laks is interested in defining larger fields of 
competence and not the authority claims of specific individuals, since, according to 
his interpretation, knowledge is differentiated and not the persons.^ 

In the first stage of authoritative differentiation the individuals are convinced 
that their knowledge is generally different from other types of available knowledge, 
which are regarded prestigious in their society. This is the most general and 
unspecified kind of authoritative awareness. Individuals display the desire to 
establish (while in fact they fail to do so) a different and untried domain of expertise, 
but they do not feel the need to define its particular nature or techne. They simply 
register a new are of concern, which should be investigated, but by which standards 
or on what grounds they do not explicitly say. This preliminary stage of 
authoritative differentiation is thus characterised by a diversity in terms of both 
expression and of method. This is so because in this early stage there is no 
established tradition, which dictates the use of a standard medium of expression, 
and which clearly and decisively outlines the nature and instruments of this field of 
competence. 

The lack of an established irmer tradition makes the individuals of this stage 
appear as somewhat unrelated figures, since they do not acknowledge in their works 
other like-minded individuals, and they do not therefore perceive themselves as 
members of a specific authoritative group. In this stage a straightforward and 
assertive presentation of personal views is considered sufficient for claiming 

2 Cf. Laks (2002, pp. 15-6). It is important to point out that according to Laks 
professionalization is the middle stage. This does not contradict the view presented here, 
since Laks takes interest in a different question in his analysis. 
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authority, although the individual may occasionally resort to a more reasonable 
mode of exposition. 

The important contribution of the first stage in the overall process of 
establishing an authoritative enterprise lies in that individuals register, without 
defining or defending in detail however, an area of authoritative concern. In this 
stage there is one major topic of discussion, which is nonetheless pursued 
sporadically and in a relatively disorganised fashion. The individual may 
occasionally express views also on matters other than that of his affirmed main 
interest. 

In the second stage of "specialization" the individual is able to differentiate 
his expertise from other groups of experts but also from other like-minded 
individuals who claim the same type of expert knowledge. In this case he 
differentiates himself however from others on grounds of the untruthfulness of their 
knowledge, and not because he considers himself to belong to a different group of 
experts. In this stage inner-differentiation may appear but it is not common, and 
individual still perform in society generally as units. They are, however, able to 
perceive themselves in connection with a specific group more confidently and more 
consciously than the individuals of the first stage, although they are not yet able to 
completely differentiate themselves from others. The major difference between the 
stage of "specialisation" and of "differentiation" is that in "specialisation" the 
individual is concerned exclusively with a single area of knowledge, whereas in the 
preceding stage of "differentiation" he may express views on areas other than that of 
his primary interest. 

In the last stage of "professionalization" personal expertise is consciously and 
self-assertively differentiated both from other authoritative groups as well as from 
other fellow experts. In this phase the individual views his work in relation with an 
already formulated contextual tradition of his discipline, and for this reason he may 
also discuss and criticise the theories of other like-minded individuals. The 
individual who represents this stage perceives himself as the active contributor to a 
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specific group of experts, who all investigate the same question. In the stage of 
"professionalization", furthermore, the conventions and norms of the authoritative 
activity are established, especially in terms of the kind of techne employed and of the 
medium of expression used. 

In this stage the audience can immediately place the expertise of fhe 
individual within a specific tradition, and they can identify his expertise in 
connection with a specific discipline with which they are familiar. The work is 
presented to an audience which shares the same specialised interest in the topic 
which the individual discusses in his account. It does not address simply whoever 
happens to be present at the gathering, as in the case of the previous stages of 
authoritative differentiation. The publication of the work thus occurs within an 
established frame of pursuing expert knowledge. 

In the stage of "professionalization" the discipline has institutionalised 
establishments (such as schools), at which teachers pass on the basic skills and the 
specialised techne of the discipline. The student is free, however, to accept or reject 
the knowledge and skills which he has received from his teacher. He cannot stray 
too far from fhe main principles of his discipline, unless, of course, he wants to 
reinterpret them in new light and to point to an alternative kind of knowledge, in 
which case the discipline has to advance again through the same successive stages of 
authoritative differentiation. 

The professionalized individuals are thus learned and "educated". They may 
respond creatively to the knowledge which they have received and in due time they 
may agree or disagree with the tradition of their forerunners. At any event, 
continuity is a basic feature of professionalization, and in this stage it is easy to trace 
a linear development of theories. These theories are not perceived independently or 
randomly but in connection with an existing tradition. It is in this stage that critical 
scrutiny and the refinement of theories are developed, indeed expected and 
required. 
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In these stages of authoritative differentiation, personal authority claims are 
contextual, since they are always made in connection with other types of authority. 
However, it is only in the last stage of "professionalization" that the individual 
engages in critical discussion with other fellow authorities (inner differentiation), as 
in the case of Plato and Aristotle in philosophy. The first stages of "differentiation" 
and of "specialisation" are relatively close, since there are to a considerable extent 
equally vague and broad types of authoritative awareness. At the same time 
however, it seems that in both stages the individual considers himself an expert, 
although he is not yet able to defend his knowledge or map out a specific domain of 
expertise, as in the case of the more developed stage of "professionalization". This 
does not imply that these individuals do not wish to lay any claims to authority. 
They simply fail to establish and validate these claims due to the largely yet 
undecided and unspecified nature of their "discipline", which is starting to emerge 
in society. 

It is now possible to interpret the authority claims of the early cosmologists in 
new light and to explain some the apparently problematic features of the way in 
which they present themselves to their audience. Their accounts are so difficult to 
tackle in terms of their authoritative perspective, because they represent different 
stages of authoritative awareness and differentiation. 

Xenophanes clearly presents himself in fragment B2 as someone worthy of 
public attention. His mention of evvoy-ii] in this fragment implies that for him his 
poetry benefits, in an unspecified respect however, society. Xenophanes carmot 
seem to find the right kind of metre for his poetry, since he composed both elegies as 
well as hexameters. However, in his elegies he strikes a generally unfamiliar note, 
whereas his scarce hexameters reveal an interest in theology and occasionally in 
cosmology. 

In addition, although Xenophanes is closer to the culture of poetic inspiration 
he never uses this motif in his verses. This implies that he wanted to avoid being 
associated with the poets. He launches an explicit attack on epic poetry and criticises 
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the anthropomorphic representation of the divine in the epos, which he found 
unacceptable on rational grounds. In our examination of Xenophanes we have 
pointed out that although the criticism of epic poetry was not untraditional, the 
particular way in which Xenophanes objects to the reliability of the epic truth is an 
original discovery. 

In fragment B18 Xenophanes registers the possibility of human knowledge, 
but he does not say in which way or under which conditions it is possible to acquire 
this knowledge. In fragment B34, furthermore, he distinguishes between oacpeg and 
boKOc;. This distinction shows that he is concerned in his poetry with truth, which he 
nonetheless understands in cormection with questions about the nature of the divine. 
He also never openly attaches the authoritative status of aacpe^ to his poetry. 
Xenophanes did not discover a new method, although he was conscious of that one 
should avoid false belief. At any event, his major contribution was that he managed 
to disassociate knowledge from its previously divine sources, and that he stressed 
the importance of personal C^zrjOLQ. 

The content of his hexameters is characterised by some regularity, and it is 
possible to trace a pattern of the issues which he discusses. He is not aware of any 
tradition of metre, he does not refer to other like-minded individuals, but he 
frequently criticises epic poetry for its mistaken view about the divine. He confronts 
the very basic question of how it is possible to express a new kind of knowledge, 
which was the product of a critical response to the tradition of epic poetry. 
Xenophanes shows the way to a new way of thinking about the divine and, hence, of 
conceptualising. He is more than a religious reformer, because he was the first to 
criticise the epic tradition in order to replace its minds-set with a more reflective 
attitude. Xenophanes thus represents the very early stage of "differentiation". He 
obviously feels uncomfortable with existing types of expertise, but he fails to 
perceive his own oocpit] in a clear and strictly defined maimer. 

Heraclitus on the other hand oscillates between the stage of "differentiation" 
and of "specialisation", and for this reason he represents a more advanced stage of 
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authoritative awareness than Xenophanes. In the opening of his work he 
immediately introduces his cosmic principle (Adyo<;), which he explicitly associates 
with human intelligence {^vveoLQ). In this way Heraclitus registers the major topic of 
his account, and he appears to understand his personal expertise (oocpLrj) as 
theorising about the cosmos. This is also manifested in his belief that "all is one" and 
that there is only one way of being wise, which imply that knowledge is for 
Heraclitus the product of a specialised concern. 

Heraclitus decided to present his cosmological message with aphorisms and 
he did not follow Xenophanes' choice of verse. It then seems that for him, as for 
Xenophanes, cosmology did not yet have an established traditional expression. By 
choosing prose Heraclitus may have wished to imply to his audience that he 
examined a specific question in depth, as in the case of other contemporary works of 
prose such as that of the Ionian historiographers. His sensitivity in the way he 
handles language, furthermore, and his belief that human language can reflect the 
cosmic reality perhaps suggests that he tried to invent a unique style for his unique 
topic. At the same time, however, this implies that he did not view his expertise in 
cormection with any other existing, or emerging, group of specialists. 

At any event, what is particularly distinctive about Heraclitus is that he asks 
his audience to think for themselves. In his fragments he adopts a didactic posture 
{diddoKaAog), but he never discloses his cosmic knowledge to his audience in full 
detail. Quite on the contrary, he offers clues about the cosmic reality, which will 
guide them to his knowledge provided that they use their vdo<; correctly. In fragment 
BlOl the phrase k^ecovzov indicates Heraclitus' method, according to 

which critical reflection helps one discover the true nature ((pvaLg) of the cosmos. 
However, it is unwise to assume that Heraclitus establishes with fragment BlOl a 
systematic method. 

Heraclitus occasionally competes in his fragments against poets and other 
types of polymaths (amongst whom he classifies Xenophanes), from whom he 
nonetheless struggles to differentiate his personal knowledge. It then seems that 
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Heraclitus feels the need to defend the specialty of his expertise, which for him is not 
clearly distinguished from other domains of expert knowledge. Although Heraclitus 
is to a considerable extent focused on the examination of a single question, the area 
of his concern is not yet established as a distinct area of concern of a particular group 
of specialists. 

The importance of Heraclitus lies in that he is the first thinker examined here, 
who explicitly registers a specialised area of concern, and for this reason he advances 
towards the stage of "specialisation". He does not acknowledge a traditional 
expression for cosmology and he proposes his personal style. Heraclitus displays 
some awareness of the need for a new method, albeit he does not proceed to 
establish a systematic methodology. He criticises various types of authoritative 
individuals and he does not relate his expertise with that of any other like-minded 
individual. Yet he belongs to stage of "specialisation" because, unlike Xenophanes, 
he registers a distinct area of concern (i.e. the cosmic Adyo<;), and because he 
attempts to establish a new method, although he does not outline its particular 
features. 

Parmenides represents in early cosmological speculation the stage of 
"specialisation", since he deals with a single question, namely the nature and 
properties of the edv. The concept of the edv, furthermore, is important because for 
the first time a thinker replaces the notion of the cosmos with an abstract concept 
which he examines. It is also noteworthy that Parmenides implies that his account is 
distinct from other accounts, since he is the first who does not refer by name to any 
other experts, unlike Xenophanes and Heraclitus. It then seems that he deals with 
cosmology as a topic which is immediately recognised by his audience, and it is 
perhaps for this reason that he does not feel the need to defend his choice of 
discussing the edv. In addition, our analysis of his proem has suggested that the real 
voice of authority belongs to him and not to the goddess. This in turn implies that 
Parmenides takes the full responsibility for the account which he discloses, and that 
he is in this way claiming a status of authority in his poem. 
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Parmenides distinguishes in his poetry between AArjdeLri and Ad^a, which in 
his view constitute the two possible routes of inquiry. From these two routes, 
however, only the first one can provide reliable knowledge. The crucial element in 
Parmenides' thought is that he explicitly states his method in fragment B2. If the 
stage of "specialisation" is established with the presentation of a specialised 
knowledge and with the demonstration of a specific method, then we find both in 
Parmenides. 

Our examination of Empedocles' fragments has suggested that he composed 
two poems, because it is otherwise difficult, if not impossible, to explain the shift in 
the addressee in his fragments. The first poem was obviously focused on 
investigating the cosmos, while the second poem, the Katharmoi, if we accept the title 
which ancient tradition records, is concerned with questions which we would 
normally brand religious. The intriguing element in Empedocles is that although he 
understands the question about the nature of the cosmos as a distinct topic of 
investigation, his attention is nonetheless not entirely focused on this topic, since he 
also discusses human morality and appropriate behaviour. And it is in this respect 
that he differs from the rest of the thinkers examined here. 

ITowever, it seems that the starting point for his religious views is his 
cosmology. This is most lucidly manifested in that the pair 0LAia- Acppobni] has a 
double function in his poetry. In the cosmological fragments Empedocles 
understands this pair as the cosmic force which unites the pLCcopaza, whereas in the 
Katharmoi he uses it in order to refer to moral notions. Empedocles thus refines the 
focus of cosmological speculation, since in the Katharmoi he reinterprets the lack of 
right cosmological understanding as the source of personal misery. This in turn 
implies that even for Empedocles, who is chronologically the latest thinker examined 
here, cosmology was still a vaguely mapped out area of expertise, the borders of 
which were open to other areas of concern. Cosmology was still associated with a 
rather broad field of competence, which was not yet limited to a particular domain. 
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Empedocles, like Parmenides and unlike Xenophanes and Heraclitus, does 
not refer by name to any other rival authoritative individuals, such as the poets. This 
shows that for him cosmology was not an entirely new and unexplored area of 
knowledge, since he does not feel the need to justify the choice of his topic. At the 
same time, however, he does not perceive himself as a member of a specific group of 
experts, and he does not appear to be aware of any tradition either in terms of 
expression or in terms of a method. It is also worthy of note that Empedocles' 
thought combines the empiricism of Heraclitus with Parmenides' austere view of 
methodology. This is manifested in fragment B84, in which Empedocles uses the 
example of the torch in order to describe the way in which men see, and in fragment 
BlOO, in which Empedocles uses the clepsydra in order to explain his view on 
aspiration. Empedocles does not therefore belong to the stage of 
"professionalization" but to the stage of advanced "specialisation", like Parmenides. 

The early cosmologists examined here thus represent the first two stages of 
authoritative awareness, namely either "differentiation" or "specialisation". Their 
works do not reveal continuity, since their theories do not pursue to explain the 
cosmos in the same way. They do not apply a standard set of techniques either in the 
way in which they formulate their message or in the way in which they argue. None 
of them manages to advance towards the last stage of "professionalization", mainly 
because their accounts when viewed as a whole do not reveal an awareness of a 
cosmological tradition. They were not "professionalized" individuals, that is, 
because they failed to establish a tradition of metre and of method for the 
cosmological enterprise. 

However, this does not mean that these thinkers are less sophisticated than 
those individuals who come from a professionalized era. Their indecision and the 
diversity with which they make their authority claims is important, because it offers 
direct evidence for the transition towards the founding of a new theoretical 
discipline, such as that of philosophy. The four thinkers examined in this analysis are 
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linear, only in the respect that they all contributed, albeit not in the same way, to the 
establishment of reflective cosmology. 

It is remarkable that each of these thinkers added new elements to the way in 
which cosmological knowledge could be used as the basis for substantial authority 
claims. Xenophanes pointed out to the need for a new, and more rational, way of 
thinking, which he did not associate exclusively with cosmology, however, but with 
the nature of the divine. Xenophanes was also responsible for making the search for 
knowledge an entirely human affair. Heraclitus on the other hand was the first to 
register the discovery of a cosmic principle as the major topic of his discussion but 
also of his expertise {pocpir]), on grounds of which one could convincingly lay a claim 
to a status of authority in public. He does not simply point out to the need for a new 
way of thinking like Xenophanes, but he proceeds to propose a whole system of 
cosmic knowledge. Yet Heraclitus, like Xenophanes, understands cosmological 
knowledge as the product of personal rational inquiry. 

Parmenides and Empedocles take the topic of cosmological investigation for 
granted and they do not defend it against other areas of expertise. This perhaps 
allows us to assume that for them cosmology had acquired some prestige in Greek 
society, and that it was already recognised as a distinct activity. For this reason their 
poems perhaps addressed a more specialised audience of listeners. Parmenides 
proposed a new systematic method of inquiry, which he also distinguished from a 
wrong method of inquiry, the details and logical conclusions of which he closely 
examined in his poem. Empedocles on the other hand introduced the discussion of 
questions of religion and of proper human behaviour, which he viewed nonetheless 
in connection with cosmology. 

At any event, these early thinkers clearly understood their accounts as the 
product of a rational activity and as cosmological theorising. They thus provide the 
missing link in understanding the birth of a theoretical activity which was later 
branded as "philosophy". And this we are fortunate enough to witness directly in 
their fragmented words. 
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APPENDIX: PRESOCRATIC VOCABULARY OF AUTHORITY IN CONTEXT 


Table I: Truth and Knowledge 



Truth 

Knowledge 

original taught: acquired/ disclosed 

Xenophanes 

8.6: eTupcog 

35.2: eoLKOxa xoig eTepoiai 

34.2: aac|)£<; 

8.6: ol6a 

34.1: ihev 

34.3: eiScdg 

34.5: OUK eihe 

10.2: pepaOpKaai {xad' 

"Opripov) 

18.2: uTxeheL^av (deot) 

Heraditus 

1: c|)QdCcov OKCog 

41: {emoTaodai) yvcopriv 

112: dAr)0£a {Aeyeiv xai noieiv) 

133: (KaKoi) dArjOivcov (hvxtStKOt) 

17: ou5e (pnOovxec) yi-yvcuaKOuaLV 

19: {dcKovaai) ouk eTuoxapevoL {ovb' elneiv) 

28: yLyvcuaKeL (6 doKcycoTaTOc;) 

35: LoxoQac; 

40: ou SiSaoKei/ ibiba^e {noAvyadiq) 

41: eniaxaaOaL {yvcoyrjv) 

55: xr|v yvcuoLV {tcov (pavepcov) 

57: {nAeiaxa) eiSevaL 

86: pf] yLyvcuaKeaOaL {aniOTiq) 

97: pf] yiyvcuaKeaOaL 

104: OUK eiSoxec; 

108: (oo(p6v) yiyvcboKeiv 

112: (Kara (pvoLv) enatovxag 

116: yLyvcuoKeLV (eavzoix;) 

17: paOovxeg 

40: noAupaOir] 

55: pdOrjaK; {docov oiptc; dcKop) 

57: SiSdaKaAog 

93: dpaOiT] {KpvTCTetv) 

104: SihaaKdAcuL 
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Parmenides 

1.26: eiboTa cj^coxa 

1.52: AAri0£Lr](; 

1.53: {tclotlc;) aArjOfig 

2.11: {TleLdovc, xeAevdog) AArjOeiriL 
OTxribeL 

8.17: ou oArjOfig eaxi obog 

8.18: ETUTTlpOV 

8.40: aArjOfi 

8.50: iydriixa) apcj^ig AArjOeirig 

2.14: ouxe av yvoirig {(ppdoaic;) 

6.11: (PpozoL) eiboxeg oObev 

8.21: anuaxog (oAedpoc;) 

10.1: eiarji 

1.51: (ttAvto:) TtoOeaOai {fjxop 
AApdeipc;) 

1.54: paOriaeai 

8.52: pdvOave {axovcov epcov 
enecov) 

10.4: TTebarji 

10.5: eibrjaeLg 

Empedocles 

114: aAriSeir) {napa pvdoLg) 

4.5: YVcb0L {moTcbpaxa Movopc;) 

12.5: {dvrjvvoTOv) anuaxov (to edv 
e^anoAeodai) 

17.34: (ov tlq) bebdrjKe 

23.4: eb bebdcoxe 

23.13: La0L {xavxa) 

39.5: {dAiyov xov navxoc;) Lbovxcov 

110.23: ia0i 

2.17: nebaeai 

17.23: pdOr] {xoi (ppevac; av^ei) 
111.5: TteboTiL {povvcoL ool) 

112.16: enbOovTO {xAveiv 

fid^iv) 

114: olba {dApdeip napd 
pvdoLg) 

129: {nepwooLa) eibcbg 
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Table II: Opinion-Error and common belief 



Opinion -Error 

Common belief 

Xenophanes 

14.1: (ot jSpoTOt) doKeouoL 

34.5: 66ko<; 

35.2: eoLKOxa 

2.13: vopiCexai 

14.1: oi pQoxoL boKeouoL 

18: 0vr|xol<; 

23: ev dv0Qa)TroLaL 

32: KaAeouoL 

36: 0vr|xoIaL 

Heraclitus 

l:Aav0dveL 27: doKeouoL 

17: (ecovTOLOL) doKeouoL 28: xd doKeovxa 

1: xouc; 6e dAAoug dv0QcbTrou5 (Aav0dvet) 

14: xd vopiCdpeva 

Parmenides 

1.53: (jSpoxOv) b6S,ac. 8.61: (jSpoxOv) yvcopri 

1.54: xd doKOuvxa 19.1: Kaxd 66^av 

6.16: TiAaKxov voov 

8.51: b6S,ac, pQoxeiac; 

8.52: Koopov dnaxpAov 

8.54: TrenAavripevoL eioi 

8.60: {biccKOoiiov) eoLKoxa 

6.16: vevopLoxaL 

8.39: pQoxoi Kaxe0evxo 

8.53: KaxE0evxo 

8.55: cjppax' e0EVxo 

9.5: ovopaoxai 

19.3: ovop' dv0Qa)n;oL Kaxe0evxo 

Empedocles 

17.35: ouK dnaxpAov 

23.11: anavc] 

133: oKoxoeaoa 66^a (nepi decvv) 

{(pvaiQ) ovopdCexai eni xolg dv0Qd)TroLaLV 

9.5; 15.2: KoAeouoL 

17.30: vopiCexai 

17.33: KaAeovxec; 
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Table III: The cosmic question 


Xenophanes 

27: CK yairic. ndvTa Kal dc yqv Ttavxa TeAeuTai 

33: ndvTEc. yoQ yaiv[C, xai vbaToc. eKycvopeSa 

34.2: Tt£QL TtdvTcov {aooa Aeyco) 

Heraclitus 

1: YLVopevcov ydQ navTcov (Kara tov Aoyov zovde) 72: Aoycol tojl xd oAa Slolkouvxi 

8: Txdvxa Kax' eqiv YiveaOai 80: YLY’^oqcva ndvxa Kax' cqlv Kai 

31: 07x6 xou hiOLKoOvxoc Aoyou 89: eva Kal kolvov xov Koapov elvai 

32: ev x6 aoc|)6v 90: tcvqoc, dvxapoipq xd ndvxa (xotg eyprfyopdoLv) 

41: {yvcbpp OTerj) eKUpCQvqae ndvxa Sid Txdvxcov 114: ^uvcol Txdvxcov 

50: {opoAoyeiv oo(p6v eozLv) ev ndvxa elvai 

Parmenides 

1.51: Txdvxa {nvdeodaL) 

1.55: hid Txavxog ndvxa TxeQcovxa 

8.60: xov hidKoapov ndvxa cfiaxiCco 

12.11: {baipcov fj) ndvxa Kupeqvdi 

Empedocles 

2.14: x6 6' oAov {ndc; euY^^at evpelv) 

6.2: xeaaeqa QiCcopaxa ndvxcov 

17.17; 20.6: auveqxoq^va elg ev dnavxa {OlAotptl) 

26.7: {OlAotptl) ouveqxoq^va eig eva Koapov 

38.4: {e^ cov dfjA' eyevovzo) xd vuv eaoQcopev dnavxa 

39.5: oAIyov xou navxog i66vxcov 
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Table IV: Inquiry and methodology 



Inquiry 

Methodology 

Xenophanes 

18.3: CrirouvTeq ecj^eupiaKOuaLV 

(none) 

Heraditus 

18: e^euQpaei; dve^eQeuvqxov; dnopov 

22: diCripevoL eupiaKOuaiv 

45: e^euQOLO 

101: edLCpadpqv epceuxov 

101: ediCpcrdpqv epecouxov (?) 

101a: 6cf)0aApoi xcov chxcov dKQipeoxeQOL 
pdpxuQeq 

107: KaKoi pdpxuQeq dvOpconoiaLV 6cf)0aApoi Kai 
coxa pappdpouq il’uxdq eyovTcov 

Parmenides 

2.9: 66ol diCpcJLoq {eiai vofjoai) 

6.10: 66ou diCpcTLoq 

7.2: 66ou diCpcTLoq (elpye vdrjpa) 

8.6: diCqcieaL 

2.9: 66ol diCpoLoq (eloL vofjoai) 

Empedodes 

2.14: (to 6' oAov nag eiiyexat) eupelv 

(implied in B4.9-13 ff.) 
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Table V: Indications of oral communication 



Utterer 

Audience 

Xenophanes 

8.6: AeyeLV {txvixcoc,) 

34.4: aooa Aeyco 

34.4: (TeTeAeupevov) eincov 

(none) 

Heraclitus 

19: einelv 

1: dKouoai; dKouoavxeg 


73: (noielv xai) Aeyeiv 

19: dKOuaai 


112: (dArjdea) Aeyeiv {xai noielv) 

34: ciKOuaavxei; 


114: {E,vv vocoi) Aeyovxai; 

50: dKouoavxai; {ovk epoO dAAd tov Aoyov) 

101a: xcev luxcov (dKpijieaTepoL pdpTvpeg) 

107: (dipdaApoL xai) coxa 

108: {oKoacov Aoyovc;) fjKouaa 

Parmenides 

1.46: Inoc, cfidro (0ea) 

2.8: dKouaag (xopiaai be av pvdov) 


2.8: eycbv epeoi (Kopiuat be ov iivdov) 

2.13: TOL cf)QdC(U 

2.14: (ovTe dv yvoirjc;) ouxe cfipdoaii; 

6.8: x6 Aeyeiv (xe voeiv) 

6.9: cf)QdCea0ai 

7.4: e^ epe0ev Qr|0evxa 

8.1: pu0og 65 olo 

8.7: (|)da0ai; voeiv : cfiaxov; vor|x6v 

8.35: necfiaxiapevov 

8.50: (aoi navco) Aoyov (nioTOv) 

8.52: epcov enecov {dxovcov) 

8.52: {epcov enecov) ctKoucov 

Empedocles 

8.4: dAAo xi epeoi 

3.4: (ecjjppepLOLOLv) ciKoueiv (xriv Movoav) 
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17.11; 17.25: SltiA' epeo) 

6.2: dKoue {zeoaepa pLQcbpaza) 


17.24: eema; mcjjdaKOJv; neipaxa [auBcov 

17.23: kAu0l [au0a)V 


23.14: |au0a)V 

17.35: dKOue Aoyou oxoAov 


35.19: KaxdAe^a (e^ojexeycuv Adyov) Aoyov 

23.13: {deov ndpa) [au0ov dKouoag 


38.3: xoL Ae^O) 

62.6: Td)vde kAuc 


114: [xuBoig oug eS^eqeco 

112.16: (envdovTo) kAuclv {evrjKea fid^iv) 


131.11: dya06v Aoyov e|acf)aLVOVXL 
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Table VI: EocjjLa 


Xenophanes 

2,14: ppeTEQT] aocjjLT] 

2.16: dyadfi^; ao(|)Lr|<; {noAei xapj^a ytvono) 

Heraclitus 

32: (ev) to aocjjov 

41: TO aocjjov {enioTaadai yvcbprjv OTerj eKvfiepvrjae TiavTa) 

50: {opoAoyelv) oocjjov eotlv (ev TiavTo: etvat) 

56: oocfxuTEQog (Oprjpog) 

83: aocf)(UTaTog; aocjjia 

108: ao(|)6v (eni ndvTo^v xeycopLopevov) 

112: aocjjLT] {dArjdea Aeyeiv xai noielv xazd cpvaiv enatovTac;) 

116: acocjjQOVELV (?) 

118: ij^uxT] aoc[)C0TdTr| {xai dpiaTT}) 

Parmenides 

(none) 

Empedocles 

3.13: aocf)Lr|c; in' dKQOLOL OodCeiv 

15.1: dvf]Q aocjjog ((ppeai zavza pavzevaaizo) 

129: pdAioTa aoc[)(UV iqyzov (enifipavoc;) 
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Table VII: Intelligence 


Xenophanes 

23.4: voppa 

24.2: (ovAoc) voel 

25.2: voou cjjpevL (TiavTa xpabaivei) 


Heraclitus 

2: ^uvog; cf)Q6vr|aLV 

17: cjjQoveouoL 

40: voov ex£LV [noAvpadir] ov bibdoKEi) 

104: voog f) cf)Qr]v 

112: aa)cf)QoveIv [dpexf] peyiaxT]) 

113: x6 cjjQoveeiv (^wdv eoxi ndoi) 

116: (dvOpcbnoig ndoL per ear i) acocjjQovelv 

Parmenides 

1.27: TroAucjjQaoTOL (i'TTTTOt) 

1.39: eiucjjQadecog 

1.45: {ded) TTQocjjQcov 

1.55: doKipcog 

2.9: {bboi biQf]oioc,) vorjoai 

3: vo£lv= elvai 

4.1: vocoL {dneovxa napedvra jiejiaicoc;) 

6.8: (xpp) TO voelv (t' £ov eppevai) 

6.14: {nAuKTOv) voov 

7.2: (elpye) voppa 

7.5: KQLvaL AdycvL; eAeyxov 

8.9: voelv {(pdadai); Nor|x6v {(parov) 

8.15: KQLOLc; 

8.16: K£KQLXaL 

8.16: dv6r|xov; dvcOvupoc; 

8.34: voelv; voppa 

8.36: x6 voelv 

8.50: VOX]pa (dpcf)L<; AAr)0eLr|<;) 

16.2: v6o<; {dvdpcbnoLOL napioTaTai) 

16.3: cf)QoveeL {(pvaiQ peAtcav dvdpcbnoiai) 

16.4: voppa 

Empedocles 

2.16: vocoL nepLApTiTd 

2.17: ppoxeLT] pfjTic; 

3.14: dOpei 

3.17: TcoQOc; eoxivorjaaL 

3.18: voei {fji bfjAov exaaTOv) 

5: cf)Qev6<; eiaco oxeydoai 

15.1: cf)Q£aL (ao(pd<; dvpp pavTevaano) 

17.23: xoi cjjpevag aii^ei 

23.11: (pi) a' dndzp Kaivvrco) cf)Qeva 

105.5: (alpa nepixdpbiov) voppa 

108.2: x6 cf)QoveIv 

110.23: ndvxa (|)Q6vr]aLV eyeiv 

114: eni cjjpeva {xtxvKxai oppi) niaxioc) 

129: TiQanibwv eKxpaaxo tiAouxov; TeQaTrideoaiv 

132,2: Oeicov UQanibwv eKxpaaxo nAouxov 

133: neiOouc; dpa^ixdg eic; cjjpeva ninxeL 
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17.30: Tf]v {0iA6xrixa; Acppodixrjv) ov voojl 6eQKeu 134: cf)Qf]v lepr] 

23.4: [ar]TLo<; (eu bebaMxt) 136: dKr]5eLr|LaL voolo 
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